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HE governess-cart driven by a groom, its 
wheels flashing in the September sun, jingled 

-Si along the soft road that wound across the 
PK] fields from the village of Sottignies to the 
=J Chateau of Chaunois, and out of the red 
shadow of her parasol, her face ruddy in its reflection, 
Dorothy looked upon a scene that for her American 
eyes had an unfailing romantic charm. There it lay 
—the small fields of the old French Hainaut, spread 
like rich carpets on the plain; along the distant 
canal a row of tall poplar trees leaning against the 
sky; on the horizon a wind-mill lazily turning its 
sails, and far away the slender spire of the little 
church at Luignies, its Gallic’cock a point of light 
in the afternoon beam. It was all as lovely and peace- 
ful as ever; and yet she was not quite so happy 
as she felt she should be; a tiny shadow lay on her 
mind, like that which a small white cloud was just 
then trailing over the fields. Why, she wondered, 
must there always be that spiteful little discrepancy 
in things, that flaw in lifep What had happened? 
Nothing; everything was just as it had been; but that 
morning Granvallon had mentioned his cousin 
Henri’s wife, Héléne; she didn’t know just what it 
was, but something in Granvallon’s manner, or in his 
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tone, had struck her as peculiar, though all he had 
said was that Héléne was tired of Deauville and 
wished to come to Chaunois, and he supposed that he 
should have to invite her—and Henri, of course. She 
had never seen Héléne, the only one of the Gran- 
vallons who had not come to her wedding. There was 
no reason why this mention of Héléne should have 
affected her disagreeably and sent a queer little shiver 
of apprehension through her, but it had; perhaps it 
was the odd way in which Granvallon had looked at 
her, or his abrupt way of dropping the subject. Or 
perhaps it was merely because she was too sensitive, 
too apt to indulge in morbid introspection. . 

She shook her head, as if to rid her mind of its 
fantasies, and drew Dong Long, her Pekingese, into 
her lap, but absorbed by reflections of his own, Dong 
Long jerked away, sat up on the cushion with his 
forefeet on the back of the seat, and looked out over 
the fender at the scene in which he was as much in- 
terested as she. Dorothy settled herself more com- 
fortably in her corner, and determined to think of 
pleasant things, to steep herself in the tranquil beauty 
all about her. The hazy atmosphere glimmered over 
the land. Peasants in clumsy sabots, the women with 
coloured kerchiefs over their heads, their skirts 
tucked up, showing their sturdy bare legs, were grub- 
bing up potatoes and burning the vines; the grey 
smoke of their smouldering fires floated off to the 
East, and hung in the air, becoming a part of its 
mystical haze. 

The governess-cart, bowling along beside a high 
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quickset hedge of thorn, turned at last into the long 
avenue of beech-trees. Dorothy lowered her parasol, 
stirred expectantly, and sat up in an attitude more 
alert than that which a moment before her slender, 
almost girlish figure had assumed. The cob jogged on 
down the leafy avenue, the tiny bell on his collar 
tinkling musically; the great green and grey trunks 
filed solemnly by, and presently, at the end of the 
long perspective, where the sunlight gleamed as on 
the screen of a kinematograph, there it was—the 
Chateau of Chaunois. 

No matter how often she drove up that avenue, she 
always found a new pleasure in it. She might doubt 
sometimes whether she was really in love with Gran- 
vallon; but she never doubted that she was in love 
with Chaunois. Every implication of it gave her a 
pride that she would not have cared to own. 

The chateau lifted its grey facade above the broad 
terraces that dropped down to the English lawn 
round which the drive-way swept up to the door. The 
long shadows of the declining afternoon crept up to- 
ward the terraces and the low balustrades; the sun 
touched the slates on the pitched roof to mauve, and 
tipped with a point of flame its slender weather-vane. 
The rains of Northern France had washed those 
walls for more than two centuries, and Time had 
patinated them, blending the various tones of grey 
and green into a subtle harmony, and the moist at- 
mosphere of the land merged the chateau’s contours 
with the dark masses of the trees beyond. Sometimes 
it wore a hoary, vaguely melancholy air, as though 
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oppressed by time and the tragedy of its mutations; 
sometimes it was cold, classic and austere as though 
impervious to them. But now it wore that aspect 
which it had presented on the afternoon when Dor- 
othy had seen it for the first time. It had a mellow, 
hospitable air; its old walls, bathed in the glow of the 
afternoon sun, were richly warm and yellow like a 
painting by Ver Meer. And gazing on it, strangely 
affected by its beauty, Dorothy thrilled with a sense 
of feudal proprietorship, as she thought of herself as 
its chatelaine. 


II 


canvelion Stes she suddenly Siena ie 
that he should be her husband! There was 
{| something slightly confusing, almost embar- 
————! rassing, in the fact. One of the men, the portly 
figure in the black cassock, must be the Abbé De- 
chenne, curé of Sottignies, and in the slender, dis- 
tinguished silhouette of the other she recognized the 
old Marquis de Thuillies, who lived, in summer, in 
his chateau near Preux-au-Sart. As the governess- 
cart drew up, the Marquis came forward, a tall, thin 
old fellow, with white hair and long white mous- 
taches, wearing a frock-coat fifteeen years out of 
fashion, and managing somehow his grey top-hat, 
stick and gloves, he contrived to assist Dorothy to 
alight, then bent low and kissed her hand. 

“Madame,” he said, “my homage! I am at your 
feet!” 

Though Dorothy was never quite sure how to re- 
ceive the Marquis de Thuillies’s prodigious compli- 
ments, she liked them, and she liked him, even if 
Granvallon did find him a bore. She had a keen satis- 
faction in him, something of the feeling she had when 
she found a valuable piece in an antiquarian’s shop. 
It was as though one of the characters had suddenly 
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stepped out of a volume of Madame Roland’s Mé- 
moires, or those of Madame de la Tour du Pin, or any 
other of the French memoirs she was always reading. 
The long black cassock of the Abbé, too, added its 
note to the composition; Dorothy felt that she was 
in the atmosphere of the XVII Ith century. Francois, 
the old butler, aided by a footman, was bearing a 
tea-table down the steps of the perron. 

The Abbé Dechenne drew up to the table and ap- 
plied himself to the bread and butter; the Marquis 
sat erect in his garden-chair, his thin knees pressed 
together, his plate and tea-cup balanced precariously 
in his lap. Whenever Dorothy offered him the brioche 
or the madeleines, he gave a forward impulsion to 
his body, making as much of a bow as he could with- 
out spilling his tea, and accompanying each inclina- 
tion with a polite “merci! merci!” Dorothy was un- 
certain whether he meant “merci oui,’ or “merct 
non,’ so that when she urged them upon him again, 
he was obliged to raise a slender white hand in decli- 
nation, though he did this in a manner that seemed 
to make his refusal only one compliment the more. 

The Marquis talked continually, in French of an 
old-fashioned flavour, spoken with a certain precios- 
ity. The Marquis knew no English, or if he did he 
didn’t practise it on Dorothy, but allowed her to 
practise her French on him. 

“Permit me, Madame,” the Marquis was just 
then saying, “to felicitate you on the French you 
speak. One would not suspect that you were not 
French.” 
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There could, of course, be no finer compliment, and 
Dorothy thanked him, and was half-tempted to be- 
lieve him. 

French, the Marquis went on to ask, was rather 
extensively, if not generally, spoken in the United 
States, was it notrp—as the language of culture, at 
least? Dorothy had to own that it was not, though 
it was admired, as were all things French. 

“We have not forgotten La Fayette,” she reminded 
him.” 

The allusion, which she had thought so apt and 
graceful, was not, she discovered, quite happy. The 
old Marquis stiffened somewhat, and Dorothy caught 
a malicious twinkle of amusement in her husband’s 
eye, suddenly raised across the tea-table. 

The Marquis set his cup on the table, leant back 
in his chair, stroked his moustaches with a flourish, 
and turned his blue eyes full upon her. 

“I hold Monsieur de La Fayette, Madame, re- 
sponsible for the sad state of things in the world to- 
day.” 

Dorothy was surprised; she could not imagine why 
anyone should consider the world to be in a sad state. 
She, glancing up at the grey facade of Chaunois, and 
about over the lawn and the park, found the world 
to be a very pleasant, comfortable and well-organized 
place indeed. She was about to speak, but Granval- 
lon, catching her eye, shook his head with a scowl of 
warning, However, he was too late; the Marquis was 
off on the French Revolution. 

“Now, during the Revolution of 1789—” the Mar- 
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quis de Thuillies felt the French Revolution very 
keenly, almost as a personal indignity. He deplored 
the state of France, “given over to atheists and re- 
publicans,” and the Abbé nodded assent. The Mar- 
quis insisted that the Revolutionists had made the 
world ugly; there was no art, no beauty, any more. 
“Are you not of my advice, Count?” he suddenly 
appealed to Granvallon, who merely made a wry 
mouth, shrugged his shoulders, and lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“Your family, as well as mine, suffered. This cha- 
teau, for instance,’—the Marquis raised his eyes and 
made a gesture towards the grey facade of Chaunois, 
—“will be found, on inspection, not to have escaped 
the rage for destruction. It received in 1793, a visit 
from Lacolle and his band. The haunted room = 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense!” exclaimed Granvallon, 
flinging away his cigarette. 

“But I assure you,” the Marquis insisted. 

Just then, however, a few drops of rain spattered 
down, and the Marquis rose, followed by the Abbé 
Dechenne, who clapped his shovel-hat on his white 
head, and they ran up the steps into the hall to es- 
cape the sudden shower. And Granvallon sent a 
servant to order the Marquis’s carriage round. 

“He’s a frightful old bore,” grumbled Granvallon 
as the Marquis and the Abbé drove away. “It just 
wanted him to finish me off. But one has to hear him 
on the French Revolution once a fortnight all sum- 
mer.” 

Dorothy glanced up at his ruddy face, which for 
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days had shown signs of growing dissatisfaction. 
There was something deeper in his thought than his 
mere words implied; he was bored, not more by the 
Marquis’s stories, than by this long stay at Chau- 
nois; he was thinking of Paris. She knew; she had 
been reading the signs for days. 

“However,” he went on, “Ghislaine and Tardanne 
are coming with their smalah to-morrow. The chil- 
dren, of course, will be a nuisance. But Tardanne is 
amusing, and will bring us some news of the world 
outside. And perhaps Héléne and Henri will come— 
a little later.” 

They were standing at the door of the wide hall, 
in which the oncoming twilight was already deepen- 
ing the gloom of the Flemish oak-panelling, pointed 
by the dull gleam of its panoplies and trophies of 
arms on the great chimney. The Marquis and the 
Abbé disappeared in their carriage down the long 
avenue; the rain veiled the trees in mist; a shepherd, 
in the peace of the rainy evening, was leading a flock 
of sheep across the lawn to fold them. 

“It will be somebody in the house, at least,’’ Gran- 
vallon said, continuing his remark of a moment be- 
fore; “and cheer us up a bit.” 

But Dorothy, who a moment before had laid her 
hand on Granvallon’s arm with an intimate, affec- 
tionate little touch, now withdrew it. 


Ill 


| eegv|| which is precisely what it was; for the Gran- 

2S] vallons, like the early Christians, held all 
things in common, and lived together. It had been 
hard for Dorothy to accustom herself to this fact. 
Catch all the Mannings living together! It was all 
that she and her mother could do to get along to- 
gether; it had been only by the exercise of the great- 
est tact, the noblest forbearance and unselfishness on 
her own part that, after her father’s death, and be- 
fore her marriage to Granvallon, they had been able 
to manage it at all. Even now, when alone, her 
mother kept the house in Fifth Avenue all to her- 
self; Jim, who had succeeded to his father’s interests 
and responsibilities, the bank, the innumerable di- 
rectorates and all that, lived in his new house in East 
64th Street. But the Granvallons, when in Paris, all 
lived in the house in the rue de Grenelle; Dorothy 
had intimated to Granvallon that she didn’t like the 
idea of living that way and had tried to induce him 
to take a separate house, but he had said that he 
didn’t dare, Mamma would never hear of it. 

Still, to do them justice, the Granvallons had been 
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rather decent about it; by one of those amiable con- 
spiracies that are rare in large families, they had all 
abandoned Chaunois that summer to her and Gee Gee 
—to use the nickname by which Granvallon was 
familiarly called. The old Countess was at Vittel, tak- 
ing the cure, and René, her youngest son, was with 
her. Raoul and Yvonne were at Deauville, and the 
Tardannes at Boulogne. The Tardannes were not pre- 
cisely stimulating, though she liked Tardanne; he 
had come to her wedding in his uniform, and the gold 
lace and red breeches had made a stunning bit of 
colour. And then, though a bit booming, he was so 
hearty, so genuine, so good-natured, and full of droll 
humour, in fact, a real meridional. As a brother-in- 
law he could talk to her about other members of the 
family; there was a bond between them, because they 
had both married into the Granvallon family, and 
both been opposed. Ghislaine had confided to Dor- 
othy that it did look rather absurd in the Bottin 
Mondain: “Major Baron Tardanne et Baronne, née 
Comtesse de Granvallon.” If Tardanne had only been 
a Count, Ghislaine had said, Mamma would have 
been better pleased, but still, the Tardannes were a 
very old family. 

Dorothy liked Ghislaine too; she was fresh and 
wholesome, a nice, motherly soul, much like her 
brother Georges in many ways—she had his sandy 
complexion—but she had the dullness of the child- 
bearing woman. She could never talk of anything but 
her children; she talked about them all the time, 
told every little detail about each one of them, 
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their diet, digestion, elimination—everything, and 
naively assumed that all the world was as deeply 
interested in the subject as she herself. However, 
Ghislaine was cheerful, and amiable, and all that 
one had to do to get on with her was to sit and 
listen while she talked about her babies. 

The Tardannes arrived the next afternoon from 
Boulogne, all as red as boiled lobsters, Tardanne in 
mufti, which gave him the odd look that a soldier 
always has when out of uniform. Ghislaine, her skin 
coarsened by the sun and wind, her eyebrows bleached 
a pale yellow by her summer at the sea, descended 
cautiously from the motor, clasped Dorothy in her 
arms and imprinted, with loud smacks, a moist kiss 
on each cheek. And then the children, all the little 
barons and baronesses, came tumbling out of the car, 
brown as nuts and hard as nails. Prompted by Miss, 
their English governess, the little barons bowed ab- 
surdly, and kissed their aunt’s hand; the little baron- 
esses gravely made bobs, and Dorothy, dropping 
down suddenly, gathered them all into her arms and 
kissed them. 

“The dears!” she cried. And she was glad that they 
had come. 

After dinner Tardanne and Granvallon sat at one 
end of the small salon, smoking, engaged in that per- 
sonal conversation which endlessly went on, and Dor- 
othy and Ghislaine, on a sofa, had their first moment 
together. Ghislaine leant over and whispered: 

“I’m going to have another baby!” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy. “I’m sure that’s ever so nice.” 
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She found these intimacies rather trying. Ghislaine, 
she was aware, was inspecting her figure, slender and 
lissom in the light silk dress with its narrow skirt slit 
up at the side. 

“And you,” Ghislaine went on, in a whisper, “are 
you going to have one?” 

“T don’t know,” Dorothy stammered. Then, in her 
embarrassment, she hurried on to say: “I mean to 
say, I hope so, some day. I think children are awfully 
nice. And yours are all looking so well! The sea must 
have agreed with them, after all.” 

“Yes,” Ghislaine said, “only Annette is a bit run 
down; the air of the Channel is too strong for her. 
She was all broken out in a rash.” 

But Ghislaine was not to be diverted from the 
subject just then in her mind. 

“You ought to have children, Dorothy, if you will 
permit me to say so. Gee Gee wants them, I know” 
—it sounded rather portentous to Dorothy to have 
them referred to quantitatively—“and Mamma would 
be so glad. It would make all the difference in the 
world.” 

“Yes, I fancy it would,” Dorothy replied. She was 
beginning to be annoyed, and trying not to show it. 
It did not require very great shrewdness to divine 
Ghislaine’s meaning; she was expected to mollify her 
mother-in-law by bringing children into the world. 
Well, they should see! 

“Of course,” Ghislaine was going on, “they would 
be brought up as Catholics.” 

Dorothy must have winced ever so slightly, for 
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Ghislaine, looking at her narrowly out of her wide, 
naive eyes, said: 

“Wouldn’t they, Dorothy?” 

Dorothy laughed, turned away an instant, and then 
impulsively turned back towards Ghislaine, seized 
her two hands, and said: 

“Oh, Ghislaine dear, let’s talk about your children 
—they’re all so nice and fat and rosy, and real! 
While mine, well, mine are the merest tiny immaterial 
wraiths of the future, bless their little hearts, and 
really I can’t tell you much about them yet.” 

“Yes, I know,” Ghislaine acquiesced, “but you see 
it’s immensely important, for the family. There is 
Raoul; he hasn’t any; if Héléne should have a boy—” 
Ghislaine’s voice was lowered to an even more dis- 
creet whisper—‘‘well, we should not like to have the 
heritage pass out of our branch. René is not even 
old enough to marry. And Uncle Robert is an old 
bachelor, ever so old, he cannot live very much longer. 
And my children are not Granvallons. So you see, 
you are the only hope of the family.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “I’m sure it’s a rather large 
responsibility.” 

She tried to laugh; she was embarrassed, and a 
little irritated, though she couldn’t be irritated long 
with Ghislaine, who didn’t mean anything; it was 
merely another point of view, that was all. Dorothy 
had been schooling herself to remember that this old 
French family in which she, by what seemed so 
strange a turn of fate, found herself, had the point 
of view of the Latin race, and she wondered if it were 
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ever possible for an Anglo-Saxon to adopt it, even 
momentarily. There were Gee Gee and Tardanne, 
gossiping about people whose names she simply never 
could get straight; at any moment Tardanne might 
say some perfectly outrageous thing, and then, when 
she couldn’t hide the fact that she was shocked, no 
matter how hard she tried, they would all laugh at 
her. She had nearly broken Gee Gee of the habit— 
though he, by nature, was more refined than Tar- 
danne—but whenever the family got together they 
found it immensely amusing to shock her, and then 
they all would tease her about the hypocrisy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Tardanne, in this respect, had a 
bad effect on Gee Gee, and she could lay on him the 
blame for Gee Gee’s recidivism. Tardanne with his 
gossip was undoubtedly cheering Gee Gee up; Dor- 
othy hadn’t seen him in such spirits for days; his 
boredom had quite vanished, and as he sat téte-a-téte 
with Tardanne, in an arm-chair, one leg crossed over 
the other, presenting his silhouette in profile, Dorothy 
studied him, from the top of his head, with the dark- 
reddish hair combed back from his brow and plastered 
down with brilliantine, to the point of his varnished 
pumps. She looked at the high-bridged nose, the 
small moustache, the bulging white bosom of his 
shirt, the long legs, and the red silk socks, a strange 
vivid touch of colour in his black attire. One white 
hand, with a large signet-ring on the little finger, 
hung at his side; a thin spiral of blue smoke curled up 
from the cigarette he held; in his large cuff was a 
heavy button with the letter “G” and above it a 
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count’s coronet. That coronet peeped out of all sorts 
of places; it was embroidered on his linen; burnt on 
the white handles of his razors, stitched on his horse- 
cloths, engraved on the collars of his dogs; it was 
almost out of taste; Leslie Waldron, she thought, 
were he ennobled, would not have had it thus on 
everything; and as for her brother Jim, he would 
have laughed at it. Leslie Waldron and Jim wouldn't 
wear red silk socks with evening dress either. But 
who was she to criticize Granvallon thus for his dis- 
play of the coronet? She had it on everything too, 
on her letter-paper, on her toilet-articles, it was em- 
broidered on her lingerie; she recalled the thrill of 
pride with which she had seen it for the first time on 
the dainty white batiste with the delicate pink rib- 
bons, just home from the rue de la Paix. It had been 
one of the moments of her life. But at the thought of 
her trousseau, her lingerie and all that they recalled, 
she dropped her eyes, and resolutely looked away 
from her husband,—whose ennui could be relieved 
by Tardanne’s mess-room gossip! How vain and 
weak and silly they all were, she with the rest! 

“Ghislaine!” Tardanne was calling out. “What was 
the name of the woman who went with Xavier Cur- 
celon to The Hague—you know, they wouldn’t admit 
them to the hotel?” 

“Oh, Fernand!” Ghislaine protested. “Don’t ask 
me about such people! How should I know? I think 
it was Madame Louise, the modiste in the rue Tron- 
chet. But you mustn’t ask me.” 

And she turned to Dorothy with: 
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“He is dreadful, isn’t he?” 

“Do you want to hear the story, Dorothy?” Tar- 
danne was booming out at her. “It’s shocking.” 

Tardanne pronounced the word “shockhang,” and 
in a funny, significant way. She raised her handker- 
chief to her lips to hide a smile. And Tardanne, at 
Gee Gee’s amused and malicious little nod of encour- 
agement, began to tell the story. 

Francois was bearing in the tray, and Gee Gee 
poured out whiskey and soda for Tardanne and him- 
self. And Tardanne got up, and came over to where 
Dorothy and Ghislaine were sitting on the sofa, and 
standing there, his dark eyes glistening, taking a sip 
now and then from his tall glass, he went on with 
his story, speaking with the rolling accent of Gascony. 

And Dorothy, conscious that Gee Gee was looking 
at her, sat there, playing, as indifferently as she could, 
with her handkerchief, her eyes cast down, looking 
at the coronet in its corner. 


IV 


Granvallon the next morning, for, immedi- 
| ately after breakfast, he and Tardanne 
{| mounted and galloped off. Tardanne, who 
L———— evidently had a hard time to keep down his 
weight, felt the need of exercise; he was for going as 
far as the Forest of Mormal, and over the frontier 
into Belgium, but Granvallon wished to look at a 
cottage that must be thatched. Matthieu, the steward, 
had been there early that morning to see him; and as 
a result Gee Gee had been out of sorts at breakfast; 
it always vexed him to have Matthieu appear with 
his suggestions of repairs; where was the money to 
come from, he should like to know? It was hard 
enough as it was to make both ends meet. Chaunois 
was run down, that was the fact, and if ever they 
began to repair, there was no telling where to stop. 
Such things annoyed Granvallon excessively; he 
seemed to regard them as unnecessary interruptions 
of that busy idleness with which he filled his days. 
When Matthieu appeared with his everlasting sug- 
gestions of expenditures, Granvallon would fly into 
a rage, then calm down, and for a day or two go 
busily about all over the place, in riding-boots, carry- 
ing a crop, and look at things, and then he would 
settle back again into his old indifferent idle way, 
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look over such odds and ends of his collections as he 
had at Chaunois, or, if it was raining, go to the 
library and get down the book of Chaunois, a heavy 
tome bound in pig-skin, in which had been recorded 
by one master after another, various events at the 
chateau—marriages, births, deaths, baptisms, hunts, 
a visit by Louis XVIII, etc. Granvallon would decide 
to bring its entries up to date, though he never did 
this, or even begin to do it, because it had been neg- 
lected so long that it was no use to try. 

Dorothy at first had seen no reason why she and 
Ghislaine should not ride with their husbands, but 
at the suggestion Ghislaine looked at her with eyes 
full of reproach and said: 

“Oh, Dorothy! in my condition!” 

So she was left with Ghislaine. They watched Miss 
give the babies their baths, and then led the children 
out of doors. As, in going through the hall below, 
they passed the tiny chapel, with its small altar of 
carved wood, painted in white and gold, and set out 
with lace and yellowing candles, Ghislaine peeped in 
and noted that there were no flowers. 

“Mamma always keeps them on the altar when she 
is here,” she observed. Dorothy felt a certain little 
sting in the words, and, too, a slight resentment of 
them. She didn’t altogether like Ghislaine’s propri- 
etary way; if the family had recognized her explicitly 
as the chatelaine of Chaunois she might have pro- 
vided some of the repairs and improvements of which 
the chateau stood in need; but it was not for nothing 
that she was the daughter of old Ezra Manning; and 
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she had no intention of spending her money for the 
general good of the Granvallon family. Ghislaine 
thought, too, that she ought to have a look in 
Mamma’s sitting-room. 

“Ts it ever aired?” she asked. 

“I’m sure that I don’t know, Ghislaine,” Dorothy 
replied, a little coolly. “I never venture in there.” 

But Ghislaine opened the door, and glanced about 
the room, a huddled, fusty apartment, crowded with 
furniture—chairs upholstered in plush of green and 
red; an Empire table loaded with bibelots, and min- 
iatures of departed Granvallons. Beside the window 
stood the worn chair in which the old Countess sat 
when she was at Chaunois, and before it, the frame on 
which she worked tapestry. 

“Poor Mamma!” sighed Ghislaine, as she softly 
shut the door. Poor Mamma indeed! thought Dor- 
othy. For her part she was mighty glad that poor 
Mamma was not there. 

The children raced madly about over the terrace, 
Dong Long, whom any brusque movement scandal- 
ized, running after them, barking in that indignation 
which so much of human conduct awoke in him. Then 
Colette began jumping up and down and exclaiming: 

“Let’s feed the carp! Mamma, may we feed the 
carp?” 

“Yes,” said Ghislaine. “Only you must speak Eng- 
lish with Aunt Dorothy.” 

They stopped at the kitchen and got some bread, 
and then went on down to the bottom of the park 
where the fish-pond glittered in the sun. At their ap- 
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proach the carp came up with a great rush and 
splatter to the edge of the pond, thrashing the water 
with their tails, and thrusting out their round open 
mouths voraciously. The smaller children were half 
afraid; Julien clung to his mother’s skirts, and shud- 
dered every time the carp, by a vigorous flirt, churned 
up the water, but the others flung their bits of bread 
into the whitish mass of squirming fishes. Dorothy 
looked at the half-blind, ugly creatures; they were, 
so Gee Gee had told her, over a century old, like the 
carp at Fontainebleau. 

“You must come, my children,’ Ghislaine was say- 
ing. “You will get your feet wet in this damp grass.” 

As they turned back Dorothy looked at the cha- 
teau reflected, with an air of unreality, upside-down 
in the moat that surrounded the north wing. She be- 
gan to express something of the emotion that the 
sight always evoked in her, but Ghislaine was talk- 
ing about Emile’s throat—something about his 
glands; Chaunois was no new thing to her. And Dor- 
othy listened, and looked at the long, low stables, 
their brick walls covered with ivy; grass was sprout- 
ing between the stones that paved the yard; the ken- 
nels were vacant, the green-house showed many a 
broken pane of glass; the pigeonry, the symbol of 
seignorial privilege, was ready to tumble down. It 
was all old, neglected, and in need of repairs, but 
Dorothy could see it as it had been in its prime 
and hey-day; when coaches used to roll in and out 
of the stables, which, in those days and on some 
such morning as this, were lively with the chatter 
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and whistling of grooms, and the pawing of restless 
horses. In fancy, she could see the meet, the men in 
pink coats, the fidgety horses, and the old Count 
Hippolyte’s pack of hounds, and the stirrup-cup 
going round. She could see those other chatelaines 
of Chaunois, whose blackened portraits hung in the 
library and hall; had they, she wondered, been happy 
here, found all this beauty sufficient, or had they, like 
Ghislaine, taken it all as a matter of course? 

“Ghislaine,” she suddenly asked, ‘“‘tell me, which is 
the haunted room?” 

Ghislaine instantly grew mysterious and laid her 
finger on her lip. 

“The children,’ Ghislaine explained in a whisper, 
“I don’t want them to hear.” She spoke to the chil- 
dren: “Run on now, dears, and see which can get to 
the terrace first.” 

The children raced away, and Ghislaine said: 

“It’s over in the north wing, you can’t see it from 
here. Gee Gee thinks it foolish. But I know that it 
is true.” 

Ghislaine spoke positively and solemnly, and with 
wide eyes looked down on the ground. 

“How do you know?” 

“My grandfather saw it.” 

“You mean the ghost?” 

“Yes, he saw it one night, oh, quite clearly; the 
nun—the one that had been murdered. I would show 
you the room, only, of course, just now, I cannot. 
It would be too risky, in my condition. It does not 
make you too nervous, does it? Or afraid?” 
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“Oh, not at all!” exclaimed Dorothy. “It’s all quite 
too perfect! An old castle without a ghost isn’t quite 
authentic—not quite of the epoch, as Gee Gee is 
always saying.” . 

“Perhaps you don’t believe in ghosts?” 

“T? Why not?” 

“Well, | thought perhaps that you Americans——” 


V 


HEN Dorothy looked out of her window the 
next morning, the view she loved so well was 
Ys¥;| veiled in mist; the trees in the park were 

4g.) blurred against a low dun sky that absorbed 

s%-} all the light, leaving the rest of the world 
folded away from sight under a wet mass of lugubri- 
ous clouds. It was raining; no going out that day! She 
knew precisely what that day was going to be like; 
the children would grow fretful and irritable, get on 
everyone’s nerves, and by night they would all be 
ready to fly at one another’s throats. Besides, as the 
day wore on the atmosphere of the house would grow 
cold and clammy; Gee Gee would be in a bad humour; 

a rainy day indoors had the same effect on him as 
having to dine with people he didn’t like, it always 
gave him an indigestion. Yes, there it was, already. 

As she was going down the stairs after breakfast, she 

heard Gee Gee’s voice, rising in angry tones; and 

from the bottom of the staircase, she caught a 
glimpse of the short, fat, ridiculous figure of Mat- 
thieu, ducking out of the hall and across the terrace 

to his gig, hunching his shoulders, and turning up 
the collar of his coat against the rain, and against 
the sharper pelt of Granvallon’s wrath. Gee Gee 
stood in the open doorway, looking after him, and 
shouting out a final: 

“Tmbecile!” 
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It was, of course, as she knew, merely one of Gee 
Gee’s tantrums for, a moment later, he turned indoors 
and seeing Dorothy, said: 

“The brave Matthieu is unbearable with his cease- 
less importunities! I shall be glad when we go back 
to Paris, and I need not be bothered with his stories 
of repairs and improvements, with this thing for the 
Ferme Blanche, and that for the Ferme Rose!” 

Granvallon was moody all the morning, and ranged 
restlessly about, looking at this thing and that, fill- 
ing the whole house with his discontent, until at 
last he settled down in the library, not to read, for 
he never read anything except the Paris newspapers, 
but to leaf over the massive old portfolios, to see if 
there were any prints that he did not have in his 
collection at Paris. 

After luncheon everybody went off to take a nap, 
and Dorothy went to her room, and tried to read. 
But she could not fix her mind on anything; she was 
in a mood that no book could meet. After a while 
Gee Gee came in, heavy with slumber, and red and 
puffed about the eyes. He sat down on the edge of a 
stool, twiddled his thumbs, said something that was 
swallowed up in a yawn, then lighted a cigarette. 

She told him of her plan to do over their sitting- 
room in the English style—“you know, cretonne, 
that sort of thing’; it would at least serve them as 
something to talk about until tea-time. But Gee Gee 
said that Mamma would never consent to the change; 
she would be sure to object to anything English; be- 
sides, it would not be in the style of the chateau. 
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And the overpowering spectre of the old dowager 
emerged from the limbo of that seclusion into which 
she had retired, and resumed sway at Chaunois, just 
as though she had come from Vittel and had seated 
herself, heavily and voluminously, in her arm-chair 
in that salon below, before her tapestry frame. Her 
shade expanded and filled the old house, deepening 
and thickening the dusky gloom that already per- 
vaded it. And the rain came down, and the dark 
masses of the trees grew darker, and merged into the 
dark sky. 

In the evening, after dinner, they sat down to 
bridge in the drawing-room; but Tardanne, having 
been out in the rain half the day, had eaten so heavily 
and drunk so much burgundy at dinner, that he was 
sleepy and lounged in his chair, breathing heavily, 
making a noise that might any moment become that 
of heavy snores. Ghislaine was very dull, and played 
badly. Dong Long, who would sit on Dorothy’s lap, 
was frightfully bored, and yawned widely, curling 
up his pink tongue like a Chinese porcelain. And at 
ten o'clock Granvallon flung down the cards im- 
patiently, and said that he was going to bed. 

When he and Dorothy were in their sitting-room 
upstairs, he said: 

“Tardanne gets on my nerves most frightfully. He 
has the manners of a sergeant-major of dragoons. I’m 
going to write to Henri and Héléne to come up. We'll 
go mad here all alone if something doesn’t happen 
to break the monotony. I’m bored to death!” 

And in the first access of energy he had had that 
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day, he went at once to Dorothy’s writing-table and 
wrote a note. 

“Bored to death!” he repeated, vehemently, turn- 
ing his sheet over on the blotter and pounding it ir- 
ritably with his fist. 


VI 


[HE rain fell for three days, and then the sun 
Oy Si came out again and shone in the passive 
A N] September sky. But those three days of rain 
= gy | had wrought a vital change; the leaves had 
2) turned yellow and begun to flutter down 
from the trees; a silvery haze hung over the fields; 
summer had passed and autumn had come. 

Then Henri and Héléne arrived. 

“My dear!” Héléne exclaimed, laying her cheeks, 
first one and then the other, against Dorothy’s cheeks, 
“what a joy to see you at last!” 

This affectionate demonstration excited the jeal- 
ousy of Dong Long, and he rushed at Héléne’s ankles, 
barking his resentment. Dorothy snatched the angry 
little ball of red fur from under her cousin’s skirts, 
and tucked it under her arm, where for a moment 
Dong Long continued to bark in rage, his mouth 
wide open, his tiny lower jaw trembling, as though it 
had: been dislocated. 

While Dong Long’s expression of his feelings did 
undoubtedly compromise the ease with which Dor- 
othy would have invested this first meeting, it never- 
theless confirmed her impression of Héléne. Dong 
Long had flair for character; it was not for nothing 
that his ancestors had dwelt with the great of the 
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earth in palaces for four thousand years, and she 
found that his instinctive judgments of people gen- 
erally coincided with her own. She did not like 
Héléne any more than Dong Long did, and the for- 
mal pressure of those two cold cheeks had produced 
a sensation which she felt like brushing off with her 
handkerchief. 

In the course of a few hours, however, it was clear 
that Héléne was not going to let her think that she 
considered herself in any sense a guest in that house. 
She made it quite plain that she was there by another 
and more ancient prescription. Dorothy, as the wife 
of the eldest Granvallon must, of course, have the 
chatelaine’s seat at table, opposite her husband, but 
Héléne sat on Gee Gee’s right, her dark eyes roving 
about, taking in everything, and glanced at Dorothy 
from time to time, with a smile that gave a polish to 
a hard under-surface of inimical criticism and dislike. 
She showed what might be termed a familiarity with 
the servants, greeting them with the condescending 
affection of one who had long been accustomed to 
their ministrations, addressed them directly, and not 
through Dorothy, and treated them with a benevolent 
patronage that implied some prior claim to their 
confidence and devotion. 

And yet, studying Héléne through her long lowered 
lashes, weighing and testing those impressions that 
she had derived in her brief acquaintance with this 
perhaps most dashing member of the family, Dorothy 
had to admit that in her dark French way, Héléne 
was pretty, with her jet-black, shining hair, parted 
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in the middle and combed severely down over her 
white forehead, hiding her ears; her large black eyes 
with the thin sharply pencilled brows, her dark, glow- 
ing cheeks, her red lips and white teeth, and that 
piquant upper lip thrust out, with its shadow of 
soft down, under the arched prominent nose. She 
dressed, most of the time, in black, with those dis- 
creet touches of white, or now and then of colour, 
as for instance a red rose, at dinner, that displayed 
the French woman’s consummate taste, and all the 
chic of Paris. In this respect Dorothy felt no fear 
of comparison,—it was that which Héléne seemed al- 
most defiantly to challenge—and could support with 
confidence the searching regard of those black eyes, 
even though, as she was aware, the unfriendly intel- 
ligence behind them, seeking the inevitable feminine 
criticism, would pronounce her costume to be some- 
what too high in key. Dorothy’s own inevitable criti- 
cism of Héléne’s dress judged it to be, if anything, 
too studied; but she admired it, and wondered how 
Héléne could manage it on her small income. The 
only thing she envied Héléne was her French, and 
the voice with which she spoke it; it was a kind of 
pure, sweet music, of a sonority like that of a wood- 
wind instrument. Héléne had the French fluency, and 
contrived to make the conversation turn on subjects 
that lay outside Dorothy’s experience, talking of 
events antecedent to Dorothy’s connection with the 
family, of people whom Dorothy did not know, in 
short, employed a coterie speech that Dorothy could 
not understand. And thus, gradually, imperceptibly, 
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Dorothy felt herself eliminated by a process so subtle 
that she was not at once aware of it, and could not, 
for some time, recognize its intention to isolate her. 
And she realized more than ever how intricate was 
this world into which she had so confidently entered, 
how vast the field spread between her and the posi- 
tion she would have to win if her social achievement 
were to be all that she had dreamt; she even suf- 
fered'a moment of discouragement, and asked herself 
if, after all, it were really worth the effort. 

But then, a moment later, the old Manning spirit 
asserted itself, and she began to study with greater 
patience and in finer detail, this cousin who had not 
appeared at her wedding, who had absented herself 
for nearly a year, and for some obscure, feminine 
reason, had resented her entrance into the Granvallon 
clan. She saw, in a flash of intuition, that Héléne 
was not a woman’s woman; she did not quite know 
why; it was something that she could not analyse; 
but she was sure that Héléne would not like other 
women, and that other women would not like her. 
Héléne gave the impression at first of a thinness that 
most women would have envied, though Dorothy, 
with her own slender, almost girlish figure, need 
not envy her it, while Ghislaine’s figure was so com- 
promised already that she could indulge herself at 
table in all those dishes that Dorothy and Héléne, 
with other gods to serve, resolutely eschewed. Dor- 
othy could easily imagine how Héléne’s svelt sil- 
houette in its clinging Parisian robes must have been 
admired at Deauville at the hour of the apéritif, and 
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even more on the beach at the hour of bathing, when, 
in tights, she displayed those charms of which she was 
too fully conscious—those shapely legs, those well- 
rounded arms, the smooth lovely throat and neck, 
the small, firm, well-accentuated breasts. Her body 
was ideally'modelled, and her toilette was contrived 
in a way to suggest, with subtle insistence, its rounded 
perfections. It gave the impression of a body that 
was caressed and fondled, but subjected to a dis- 
cipline that kept its sensuous delight in itself ever 
fresh and keen. It exhaled some delicate and mysteri- 
ous scent; the body, in short, of a beautiful woman 
who was almost overpoweringly sex-conscious. 

No, Dorothy could not like Héléne; it was no good 
to try, and she turned from her to talk with Tardanne, 
who, though his first thought was for the food he so 
copiously consumed, was in such spirits that his good 
humour overflowed about him, like the rich brown 
sauce on the filet mignon. Henri de Granvallon was 
not quite so easy or conversable. He, with his thin, 
black hair, his high brow, pale face and bulging 
eyes, had an air of remote distinction, such a sat- 
isfied assurance of his own achievement in merely 
being a Granvallon, that by that fact alone, he was 
exempt from all social effort. He was as unlike Gee 
Gee as possible; one would never have thought them 
related; he had none of Gee Gee’s sanguine tempera- 
ment, but a cold, impassive reserve that Dorothy 
soon put down to mere stupidity, since he sat and 
watched his wife employ her arts to charm Gee Gee, 
raising her dark eyes to his, inclining towards him, 
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laying her hand on his arm, and entertaining him 
with bits of gossip and scandal from Paris and Deau- 
ville, which, though perhaps known to Henri, were 
told in a way that left the others in the dark. And 
even before that first evening was gone the atmos- 
phere of Chaunois was wholly changed; it was subtly 
charged with the influences of Héléne’s personality. 
Tardanne, for some odd reason, did not occupy so 
much space as he had seemed to do; he was as jovial 
as ever, but he seemed to be of less importance, per- 
haps not quite so vital a figure in the composition 
of that picture which had the old chateau as its 
scene. Ghislaine became a shadowy, almost effaced 
figure, wholly in the background; the children, ban- 
ished to the nursery, were heard of no more. Gee Gee 
himself was changed; he had been quickened, almost 
electrified, had another manner, almost another per- 
sonality; in short, he had undergone that sudden 
alteration in behaviour which, in certain persons is 
produced by the appearance of someone of the op- 
posite sex. 

All that evening, in the drawing-room, he sat with 
Héléne on the sofa, bending towards her, his face 
flushed, his eyes gleaming with a ruddy glow, while 
Héléne, leaning back, one leg crossed over the other, 
a round white arm stretched along the back of the 
sofa, smiled and whispered to him. Dorothy hadn’t 
known him so gay or animate in weeks; and while 
Tardanne, sunk in a kind of lethargy, smoked an 
enormous cigar, holding its lighted end under his 
nose to relish its fumes the more, and Henri, smoking 
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one cigarette after another, sat and looked blankly, 
with an air of utter boredom, and Ghislaine, near a 
lamp, leafed over the pages of L’IIlustration, Dorothy, 
excluded from this family circle, sat with Dong Long 
snoozing on her lap, and stroked his long, silken ears, 
and watched her husband, recognizing in his attitude 
towards Héléne, little tricks, compliments, prelusions 
and even identical phrases, that had become familiar 
to her in the days when he was courting her. 

And when the long evening was over, and she 
had gone to her room, and Marcelle had come and 
undressed her, and said good-night, and gone again, 
Granvallon came in, in his silk dressing-gown with 
the coronet worked on its pocket; his eyes were shin- 
ing and he came up behind her and kissed her on 
the neck, and took her in his arms, and kissed her 
again, and whispered to her; but she, too conscious 
of a vicarious quality in his caresses, struggled out 
of his embrace. 


VII 


\o/URING those first few days Dorothy tried to 

| be gracious to Héléne; she felt that she owed 
it to herself. Not all women could have 
ee | beauty or wit or charm; those qualities were 
——! not to be acquired; unless they had been be- 
ae by the partiality of the gods, the hope of 
them must be renounced. But any woman could train 
herself to be gracious, and graciousness was no mean 
possession. Dorothy could afford these discouraging 
generalities, for, while she had no pretensions to wit, 
she was no fool, and knew as well as anyone that, 
with her taste in dress, she was—well, pretty, at least, 
in a delicate, rather fragile way, while, if she lacked 
charm,—and of course one could never be sure 
whether one had it or not—she had wealth, and that, 
in all practical ways, served almost as well. She 
doubted indeed if wit and charm alone could have 
enabled her to do quite so well as she had done. But 
one could cultivate a gracious manner, and it was a 
lady’s unquestioned duty to do so, though she found 
it hard to be gracious to Héléne. Graciousness, after 
all, to be effective, had to be of the heart, and when- 
ever Héléne entered the room, Dorothy’s heart began 
to behave most absurdly; it jumped a little to begin 
with, in nervous apprehension, and then seemed to 
turn cold and freeze. She was impatient with herself 
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for allowing Héléne to affect her thus; it was no way 
for a woman of the world to feel; great ladies should 
move through the drawing-room of this life with a 
stately grace, and a confident authoritative manner, 
superior to life’s emergencies. She suspected, how- 
ever, that her efforts on Héléne’s behalf, or on her 
own in relation to Héléne, had achieved nothing more 
admirable than an attitude of formal politeness, com- 
parable, perhaps, to Henri’s cynical hauteur. Gran- 
vallon, she fancied, had noticed it; she had caught 
him several times glancing at her. And then, one 
night, after an evening at bridge,—a stiff game, and 
Héléne losing all the while—Granvallon, when they 
had gone upstairs, suddenly challenged her with: ' 

“Why don’t you like Héléne?” 

“T haven’t said I didn’t like her.” 

“No, naturally. But it is evident. One sees it in 
your—how shall I say?—manner.” 

“Oh, does one?” 

She reflected that it was not very gracious to say 
snappish things, even to one’s husband, and hastened 
to add: 

“I was not aware that my manner had not been 
correct.” 

“Oh, correct, of course; your manner is always 
that, chére amie, but it is not warm, not hospitable.” 

“Has she complained to youP” 

“Oh, never that, no!” And Granvallon held up his 
hands in protest. “But one sees that she resents it.” 

“Resents!” exclaimed Dorothy, and then remem- 
bering that while he spoke English Granvallon in- 
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variably thought in French, and translated literally 
or used words in their French signification, she went 
on: “But you don’t mean that; you mean 2 

“How does one say—ressentir?” 

“You mean ‘feels,’ simply.” 

“Yes, she feels it.” 

It was one of the difficulties in their relation, this 
difference in language; it let down now and then 
a veil between them, and checked a free spontaneous 
understanding. She was always having to think twice, 
and make allowances. She wished that he would speak 
French always, for her French was much better than 
his English; but he had a childish pride in speaking 
English, which she would not wound. 

“How do you know she feels it?” she asked. 

“Well, she said as much this afternoon.” 

-Dorothy laughed. 

“How blind you are, my dear Gee Gee,” she said. 
“The fact really is, that she doesn’t like me.” 

“But she came prepare e 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“Oh, but I assure you!” 

“She came, my dear, determined not to like me. 
But she wishes you all to think that the fault is mine. 
Do you think that I can’t see through so transparent 
a thing as that?” 

“But why do you say that she does not like your” 

“Oh, I—well, I feel it, that’s all. One learns to see 
a good deal, you know.” 

He glanced at her suddenly, and his reddish brown 
eyes flashed a spark of anger. 
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“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

She laughed in a way that she knew was exasper- 
ating, and trusted was enigmatic. 

“That you should have to ask that!” she said. 

She was, suddenly, angry herself. That he should 
flirt under her very nose, in her own house, with a 
pretty cousin, was perhaps in itself, not of great im- 
portance; she could persuade herself that she didn’t 
care; but that he should reproach her for her treat- 
ment of this cousin was a little too much! And she 
waited, expecting the quarrel to break out then and 
there, and not caring very much if it did; but it - 
didn’t. Granvallon looked at her an instant with 
those eyes that turned actually red when he was ex- 
cited, looked at her, and when she met his gaze, sud- 
denly clasped and unclasped his fingers with a nerv- 
ous gesture, and then, with an exasperated “Sapristi!” 
went out of her room into his own. 

As she thought it all over, in the night, and again 
the next morning, waking long before Marcelle had 
softly entered to close her windows and draw aside 
the curtains and fetch her tea, she decided that since 
Granvallon himself had brought up the question she 
could have done no less than she had; most women 
would have done more; Héléne, for instance. She 
could imagine the scene that Henri would have had 
to go through if he had ever presumed to criticize his 
wife’s treatment of anybody; though that, of course, 
couldn’t happen in their case, for they had no affec- 
tion for each other, no interest in each other. And 
yet, it was to be regretted that such an irritating, 
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puerile little complication should have arisen; Dor- 
othy had come into the clan of Granvallon, not un- 
aware of the difficulties of such an experiment, but 
with the best will in the world to get on with every- 
body; her mother, her brother Jim, and most of her 
friends had not failed to warn her of the dangers of 
international marriages, and her own pride, and her 
own interest—to say nothing of less ignoble motives 
—alike urged her to make a success of the venture. 
She should have supposed that the wife of a first 
cousin, at all events, would sympathize with her, as 
one who bore to the family a relation somewhat like 
her own. She had been surprised when Héléne found 
it inconvenient to attend her wedding, and when 
months had passed and Héléne had not appeared, she 
had thought that strange, too; the family had never 
mentioned it; indeed, they had seemed to avoid the 
subject, and though Dorothy had wondered, she had 
been too proud to ask Granvallon. Was there, she 
often asked herself, some secret, some mystery? What 
had she ever done to HéléneP She had never known 
her; she knew that Héléne was of an obscure provin- 
cial family from Touraine, rather poor, and nobody 
in particular until she had married Henri. Dorothy 
couldn’t explain it; she might have understood it if 
Héléne had ever seen her before: it might have been | 
then merely one of those natural antipathies, con- 
ceived at first sight—such, for instance, as the aver- 
sion she had felt instinctively for Héléne when she 
got out of the motor on the terrace that afternoon, 
though that, of course, was different! 
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However, it was no good to go on thinking about — 
Héléne; such uncomfortable reflections could only 
harden into positive dislike, and, after all, she had 
to live with the Granvallons, had to live indeed most 
of the time in the same house with them. 

No, really she mustn’t allow herself to feel this 
way about Héléne. It was ever so important to get 
on with her. Perhaps, after all, Gee Gee was right; 
one never did see oneself as others saw one; and she 
must have been cold; she could be, she knew, when 
needs must. She wished people to like her; and one of 
the distressing things about this little incident with 
Héléne was the discovery that Héléne didn’t like her; 
it had been in its way a shock to her; her instinctive 
assumption was that everyone liked her; she didn’t 
see why they shouldn’t. She liked everyone, or nearly 
everyone, and tried to be nice to them, unless they 
were nasty to her. And she would try to be nice to 
Héléne, if Héléne would let her; that would be the 
proper, the gracious thing to do. 

But she wouldn’t tell Gee Gee; he would have to 
find out for himself. And, notwithstanding this stub- 
born little resolution, she got up in a very righteous 
frame of mind. 


VIII 


»|ATE that morning Dorothy was seated at her 
9} escritoire writing to her mother a letter in 
which life at Chaunois was reflected in its 


_L=— J scious of another presence in the room, she 

looked up and saw Héléne standing at the door. She 
gave a slight start, caught her breath, and for a 
second wondered why Héléne had come. 

“TI hope I don’t interrupt?” said Héléne, smiling. 
“May I come inp” 

“Do please,” cried Dorothy. “Do come in!” She 
was conscious of a slightly too cordial alacrity in her 
manner, but then, remembering the virtuous resolu- 
tion she had taken at eight o’clock, and remarking 
with a glance at the little clock ticking blithely on 
the table before her, that it was not yet twelve, she 
smiled and rose, and drew up a chair for Hélene. 

“The men are all in the billiard-room.” said Héléne, 
sitting down, ‘“‘and Ghislaine is in the library with 
her children; it isn’t precisely exciting!” 

And Héléne made a grimace that expressed an 
unflattering meaning she did not care to put into 
words. 

“Chaunois is rather a dull place,” she went on. 
“One suffers from ennui, don’t you find?” 

“Oh, I love it;” exclaimed Dorothy, “I like the 


peace.” 
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Héléne glanced at her as though in some doubt of 
her sincerity, and then the dark eyes roved about the 
room, noting the changes that Dorothy had made 
in it. 

“Of course, to you,” Dorothy went on, feeling that 
she ought to make conversation, until she could dis- 
cover Héléne’s purpose in this morning visit, “it is 
an old story, and after Deauville, I expect it is rather 
dull.” Héléne made no reply, and Dorothy went on: 
“It was livelier early in the summer, when | had 
some friends here, some Americans who came from 
Paris.” 

“So I heard; Monsieur Leslie Waldron, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

“No, Mr. Waldron was not here.” What, Dorothy 
wondered, was the precise intention of this reference? 
“Do you know Mr. Waldron?” she boldly asked. 

“No,” Héléne replied. “One hears of him, of course, 
in Paris.” 

But just what, Dorothy wondered, did one hear? 
Did one hear, for instance, that he had been des- 
perately in love with her—which of itself would do 
no harm—and that she had been on the point, almost, 
of marrying hime? The memory gave her a stab; 
Héléne had nearly caught her off her guard that 
time! 

But Héléne said no more about Leslie Waldron; 
her eyes wandered about the room, and rested at last 
on the grand piano, on which stood a number of 
photographs in silver frames. 

“You have made some changes,” she observed. 
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“Oh, I have put some of my own things about, to 
make it seem a little more like home.” 

Héléne got up and going to the piano inspected 
the photographs. 

“Portraits of your fainilvcaa 

eYes.e 

“And this one?” 

“My brother, Jim.” 

“The eldest?” 

“Yes.” 

“There is another brother?” 

“Yes, Leonard.” 

“This one?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Jeem, he is an industrial?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, shrinking from the word, as 
Héléne would intend it, “a financier.” 

“He is—how does one say, the director of the 
affairs?” 

“He is the head of the family—since my father’s 
death.” 
_ “Tt is banking, n’est-ce pas?” 

“There happens to be a bank, yes.” 

“And lands?” 

“Yes, but mostly railways; that sort of thing.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ Héléne with her back turned to 
Dorothy was bent over the piano, her chin in her 
hands, subjecting the solemn faces of the Mannings 
to a close scrutiny. It was irritating to Dorothy to be 
thus cross-examined, and, in addition to her own feel- 
ing that it wasn’t very nice to talk about one’s wealth, 
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there was also the old canny Manning instinct to 
conceal it. And yet, if Héléne was bound to be in- 
quisitive, she was ready to gratify her curiosity, the 
more so that she could do it in a way that would 
only increase her envy. 

“My father, you know,’ she began, and then 
checked herself; she couldn’t, after all, sit up and 
crudely boast, like a parvenue, of the railways that 
her father had built or bought or in various ways 
acquired, especially as he had sometimes been ac- 
cused of having been not over nice in the means. 
She had put her best foot foremost, and she couldn’t 
blame herself for that, but it wouldn’t do to go 
further. Héléne apparently had not noticed the ref- 
erence to her father; she was absorbed in her con- 
templation of Jim’s smooth-shaven, shrewd face, and 
rather stern, hard expression, and just then, giving 
the photograph a little flick of her finger, she said: 

“He has a will, that one.” 

“He generally has his way,” said Dorothy, with 
a little laugh of indulgent affection. 

“With everyone but his sister, n’est-ce pas? Espe- 
cially when she wishes to marry?” 

They all knew then, how Jim had opposed her 
marrying Granvallon, for whom Jim had had the 
American’s devastating contempt for a titled for- 
eigner, and she had done her best to keep it from the 
Granvallons! And so she said: 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

Héléne turned round, and leaning against the piano 
fixed Dorothy with her dark eyes. And Dorothy laid 
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down her pen, folded her hands and, leaning across 
the leaf of her escritoire, raised her blue eyes to 
Héléne’s, fixed her gaze on them steadily, and said: 

“Just what do you mean?” 

But Héléne, looking at her a moment, let fall her 
gaze and declined the challenge, and sauntering over 
to the chair she had quitted sat down and said: 

“IT meant nothing, my dear; I understood, merely, 
that your family opposed your marriage. I can under- 
stand that; I married a Granvallon myself. They 
are not easy to get on with.” 

“Oh, Héléne, how can you say that?” 

“But, my dear! You don’t know Henri!” 

“No, not very well. He seems nice.” 

Héléne shrugged her shoulders in an intensely ex- 
pressive way. 

“And Gee Gee,” she went on. “You are happy with 
him?” 

“Very,” Dorothy resolutely declared. 

Héléne smiled, in a superior way, a way that in- 
timated a touching innocence on Dorothy’s part. 

“He’s nice enough,” Héléne admitted. “But rather 
difficult at times. They all are. And there is the 
mother. You don’t know Madame Mere very well, as 
yet. You will, after you’ve lived with her a while. 
One long season with her—oh la, la! la, la!” 

Héléne’s oracular manner, confirming as it did, 
certain dark apprehensions of her own, sent a slight 
tremor through Dorothy, but she was not going to be 
betrayed into compromising admissions, and merely 
replied: 
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“Oh, we shall get on quite well, I assure you.” 

“Well, you will all be installed soon in that gloomy 
old house in the rue de Grenelle,” said Héléne, “for 
the winter. If I had a bank and railways and all that, 
I] warrant you that you should not find me there very 
long!” 

“Where would you go?” 

“Oh, my dear! To Monte, to the Midi, to St. 
Moritz—anywhere. It’s the dullest, stupidest house 
in Europe, as dull as Chaunois.” 

And, as though overcome by the thought of it, 
Héléne rose impulsively and took a turn up and down 
the room to work off an attack of nerves. 

“You think me a bit wild and unreasonable, don’t 
your Well, you will see! Having to live in that 
gloomy house, with an old mother-in-law sitting 
there like some fortune-teller, advising you what you 
may do and what you mayn’t, and deadly teas, and 
days at home, ugh! Oh! You won’t find it amusing, 
this thing of marrying into the Granvallon family; 
not at all what you thought, I assure you!” 

Then she made an effort, controlled herself, and, 
by way of excuse, said: 

“But one grows neurasthenic!” 

She seemed to lapse then into another mood, for, 
breaking off suddenly, she asked, glancing about 
her: 

“Do you like this room?” 

Dorothy was glad to change the subject, and said, 
with the eagerness of her relief: 

“It’s a cheerful room.” 
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“Yes, but with all these old things in it?” 

“It is rather a mixture,” said Dorothy, glancing 
about at the old furniture, a mixture of Directoire 
and Empire, with some pieces of later date. “I think 
Il have it done over before another summer.” 

Héléne smiled, that smile of superior understand- 
ing, authorized by her longer acquaintance with the 
Granvallons. 

“Madame Mére wouldn’t let you.” 

“Wouldn’t let me?” 

“No.” 

“But if I did it at my own expense?” 

“She would have a more practical use for your 
money. So would Gee Gee, with all the tumble-down 
barracks about the place, needing repairs. Tell me, 
is it true that you are to restore it all? It’s quite ex- 
pected of you, you know.” 

Dorothy felt her cheeks flush a deeper pink than 
was becoming. Conversations with this neurasthenic 
cousin were trying indeed, and she wondered if there 
were any subject they could discuss that would not 
lead inevitably to her wealth. 

“That is,” Héléne went on, “it is expected that you 
will restore the outside; Madame Mére wouldn’t con- 
sent to your touching the inside, not even this room; 
she considers the inside perfect and sacrosanct. You 
ask Gee Gee, and see. But the rest—oh, well, the 
Granvallons don’t know how to manage. Gee Gee 
with his engravings, and Raoul—well, Raoul is an 
imbecile; he doesn’t even bother to have a collector’s 
enthusiasms. And they are all spendthrifts, the Gran- 
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vallons. Henri spent what little I had the first two 
years! Mon Dieu! Don’t let them do that to you, my 
dear! I had little enough, and you’ve got a great 
deal, but it will be all the same to them; they'll spend 
it just as fast if you let them. That is what they 
marry us for, you know, our money.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Dorothy, in a tone that 
would sweeten her dissenting opinion, “at least, Gee 
Gee didn’t. We’re very happy, Héléne; we—” But she 
couldn’t express a thought so sentimental as that 
which she wished to convey, and so said, “well, I 
don’t think money, mere money, enters into it at all.” 

Héléne paused in her tour of the room, and turned 
on Dorothy her large dark eyes, with a curiously 
passionate, almost malignant gleam in them. 

“You mean he married you for love?” She gave a 
little contemptuous, almost hysterical laugh. “My 
dear, let me tell you something; I’ve known Georges 
Granvallon longer than you, and——” 

But Dorothy interrupted her. 

“T’d rather not have you, Héléne. I understand my 
husband. Please let’s not discuss him.” 

“You think you do,” Héléne began, but just then 
they heard a step, and Granvallon himself came into 
the room. 

“Hello!” he said, “what’s the conspiracy?’ He 
smiled as he looked from one to the other, but Doro- 
thy thought, or imagined, that he and Héléne ex- 
changed a glance of peculiar understanding. Could 
he have sent her, as an emissary, an ambassadress 
.of the family to sound her out about money? No, 
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that was too absurd; it was unlike him; he could 
have broached that subject himself. 

“What have you been talking about?” he said. 

“You,” said Dorothy, looking at him steadily. 

“Yes,” said Héléne, who had flushed darkly. 
“Dorothy was talking about having this room done 
over. I told her that you wouldn’t consent.” 

“Oh, I should consent readily enough,’ he said, 
“put I-doubt if Mamma would. She wishes every- 
thing left as it was.” 

A curious glance flashed between Granvallon and 
Héléne, with an exchange of intelligence from which 
Dorothy felt herself excluded. And as she looked at 
them, in that moment, suddenly, a suspicion stole 
into her mind, a cold fear for her happiness laid hold 
on her heart. 


IX 
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ITH the opening of the shooting season Doro- 

thy arranged a series of parties, for with the 
Ne i house full of guests, there would be other 
© 2°1 duties for Granvallon, and other distractions 
=J for Héléne; they should all be taken out of 
onesies! the potential electricity of the situation 
would be dissolved, this appalling domestic intimacy 
be broken up. She would have something else to think 
about,—and so would Héléne, who in addition would 
find a lot of men to flirt with. 

And then, René de Granvallon arrived, unan- 
nounced, from Vittel. Dorothy feared, at first, when 
told that he was in the hall below, that his coming 
portended the appearance of her mother-in-law, whose 
figure was ever in the shadowy background of the 
family scene, but it didn’t; René was happily alone. 
He appeared late in the afternoon, having come by 
way of Nancy, on an omnibus train that had taken 
the whole day to crawl from the Vosges to the French 
Ardennes, and had put him down at Sottignies so 
late that he did not see the family until they were 
all gathered for dinner. He made a charming picture, 
standing in the small salon, smiling at their sur- 
prise and somewhat red with embarrassment, and 
perhaps in a little fear of being scolded by Granval- 
lon. He, at seventeen, was almost as tall as Gee Gee, 
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with the slender figure of adolescence, and was like 
Gee Gee in colouring, that is, he had the sanguinary 
complexion of the Granvallons. 

“Well, what brings you?” Granvallon demanded. 

“Mamma has gone over to visit the Trienens at 
Mirecourt. I preferred to come here for the shooting.” 

“You would have better shooting there than you'll 
find here.” 

“But not such lively company. And most of the 
shooting is at reputations, I assure you, when those 
old ladies get together. When a name is mentioned 
the old Dowager of Trienens lets fly—bang! bang!— 
and when another name rises in the conversation, 
Mamma blazes away—bang! bang! and another re- 
putation comes fluttering down.” 

“And Mammar How is she?” 

“Insupportable!” said René, backing up to the 
chimney and leaning against the mantelpiece, and 
glancing about at the family circle, smiling and re- 
vealing his crowded teeth. “Perfectly insupporta- 
ble!” he repeated. 

“But is she well? Not sick, eh?” Granvallon de- 
manded. 

“Sick!” cried René. “My dear! If you could see 
her! She is strong! But strong! And solid! She runs 
all about, everywhere, like a rabbit! I tell you she 
is a marvel! Mon Dieu!” 

“But her curer” 

“Cure! That, my dear, is a joke, c’est de la blague. 
Don’t talk to me of cures! Or Vittel! No, oh no! 
No more of that!” 
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And René made passes with his hands to wipe out 
even the memory of it. 

Dorothy, for her part, was grateful to René for 
coming as he had. It gave her an excuse for escaping 
bridge of an evening, and the squalls that arose when 
Héléne lost—she insisted on playing for high stakes 
and plunged recklessly in making her bids. Héléne 
could thus play with the three men, while Ghislaine, 
who would sit there so overcome with sleep that she 
looked cross-eyed every now and then, could go off 
to bed. And Dorothy could chat with René. 

She had liked him from the first, while he, as she 
soon observed, had fallen quite in love with her, and 
was pining in the ecstasies of a boy’s first infatua- 
tion. 

“T really came down to see you, you know,” he 
whispered to her as they sat after dinner in a corner 
of the salon. It was very still; now and then there 
came to them across the room a word spoken at the 
bridge table, a low, laconic “passe,” or “tréfle,’ or 
“pique,” or some impatient exclamation from Héléne 
that accentuated the intensely concentrated silence; 
then after a long interval an outburst of talk, while 
they discussed the hands they had just played; then 
the flutter of the shuffled cards, the mumbled bids, 
and they would settle down to play again. 

“But you shouldn’t have left your mother.” 

“Oh, she is perfectly capable of looking after her- 
self. And old Elise is with her. You aren’t going to 
scold me for coming?” 

And he leant over, his brown eyes burning with 
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the ardour of his adolescent passion. There was 
something touching in the innocent way that he 
made love to her; something troubling, too; Doro- 
thy was not quite sure that she was doing right in 
letting him go on. And yet she was a little flattered 
that she should inspire such adoration, all the more 
perhaps, because he was but a lovable, inexperienced 
boy. She didn’t quite know how she could prevent 
him, without hurting him; it was easier just to let 
him go on, in his awkward way, afraid to avow the 
passion his eyes revealed; such pure affection was a 
rare and precious thing that she could not despise; 
and besides, life itself, in its remorseless cruelty, 
would cure him soon enough. Meanwhile, in the com- 
plex diplomacy of the Granvallon family, she had 
need of alliances. He sat beside her recounting the 
small adventures of his summer at Vittel, laughing 
perhaps more than their humour warranted, and 
then, impeded by timidity and embarrassment, he 
would pause, and gaze on her face, until she was al- 
most embarrassed herself. In order to set him going 
again, she would put some question and he would 
bend over, his elbows on his knees, nervously twist- 
ing his soft, white hands together, and rush on in en= 
thusiasm; then the blood would suddenly surge to. 
his face, he would hesitate, hum and haw, and a ner- 
vous laugh would do its best for the humorous point 
of his story. Dorothy glanced across the room to- 
wards the card table, its felt-cover, under the light of 
the chandeliers, a too vivid green for the faded, neu- 
tral colouring of the salon. Tardanne was sunk low in 
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his chair, holding his cards close to his eyes, his dark 
face screwed up in painful concentration, a large, 
half-smoked cigar in his mouth sending up its blue 
smoke to straggle through the black brush of his 
moustache; Gee Gee, balancing a cigarette on his lips, 
idly turning over and over in one white hand, end for 
end, the trick he had just taken, was scowling at the 
cards in the other, pondering his lead; Henri, his 
monocle gleaming in his pale face, was looking up at 
the ceiling, waiting for Gee Gee to play, while 
Héléne, just then dummy, her cards spread out before 
her, her elbows on the table, her long taper fingers 
holding a cigarette to her lips, was looking straight 
across the room at them. Dorothy’s eyes met hers for 
an instant. René, leaning towards her, had timidly 
taken her fingers in his hand, and was apparently ex- 
amining a ring. Dorothy gently withdrew her hand, 
and then, indifferently, with a smile of polite inter- 
est, said: 

“Yesr And then?” 

And René, straightening up abruptly, began to 
talk again, resuming his story, with his best air of 
man of the world. 

The guests arrived the next day at tea-time, and 
at once the house was filled with life and gaiety. And 
this, thought Dorothy, as they sat down to dinner 
that evening, fourteen in all, this was something like! 
From her seat in the middle of the board, across the 
table from Granvallon, she looked about at the com- 
pany; the Marquis de Melreux on her right, and the 
Viscount de Berthier on her left, their wives on Gran- 
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vallon’s right and left respectively; Count Etienne de 
Dennoys on the Marquise de Melreux’s right; yes, 
she had seated them correctly. The Viscountess went 
above Héléne, in the Granvallon house; Héléne 
would find no ground, or no just ground, for criti- 
cism! It made a pretty table, with all these smart 
people, the autumn flowers, the cool, green-grey 
Louis XV dining-room, with the Flemish tapestry, 
depicting a scene by Teniers, on the wall. Yes, this 
was something like; this was what she had had in 
mind when she married Granvallon; it was grati- 
fying to preside at her own board, and to receive such 
people as guests; she wouldn’t pretend, at least to 
herself, that, away down deep in her heart, she was 
not impressed. She wished that her mother could see 
her; she would write her a full description of it. And 
her mother would show her letter to Jim and to 
Edith; Jim would laugh and joke about it, of course, 
but away from them, in his office in Wall Street, or 
in his club at noon, he in some way would contrive 
to let fail an illuminating remark about his sister, 
the Countess de Granvallon. And this was but the be- 
ginning; they would have dinners every night; she 
must ask the Marquis de Thuillies and a lot of other 
neighbours; they must make the shooting season a 
gay one; they must restore to the Chateau de Chau- 
nois some of its old brilliance. 

She felt a sudden elation; she had a desire to 
laugh; to say clever things; she smiled at Granvallon 
across the table, and he smiled back at her, his eyes 
suddenly glowing with desire. The Marquise de Mel- 
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reux smiled, and nodded pleasantly and approvingly. 
Down at the foot of the table sat René, his brown 
eyes brimming with hopeless adoration, and she 
smiled at him. The Marquis de Melreux, there by her 
side, had compliments for her; and it was pleasant 
to hear them in French. The whole scene had about 
it something so gallant, so graceful, as though it were 
of the XVIIIth century, authentic and of the epoch, 
as Gee Gee would say; she felt herself admired, ap- 
proved, envied, surrounded by flattering considera- 
tion, and she felt uplifted, suddenly filled with the 
joy of living. 

And then, the evening in the salon, at bridge; they 
made three tables, and, after a hand or two, Dorothy 
gave up her place, and Baron Heusden came and 
talked to her. He was very agreeable and polite, and 
assiduous to please; but he was so big, and, though 
scrupulously shaven, such a hairy man, like Esau of 
old, that, with his black hair shining with brillian- 
tine, his large blue cheeks, bushy eyebrows, black 
moustache, and glowing red face, the mere physical 
impression was, to the fragile Dorothy, positively 
overpowering. There hung about him the scent of 
eau-de-Cologne, of wine and tobacco, and an inde- 
finable odour of the woods and fields. He made Doro- 
thy think of horses and dogs. 

“Do you follow the chase, Madame?” he asked, 
with an air of making conversation. 

The Baron was a mighty hunter, he had had the 
gold medal for the pigeon-shoots at Monte Carlo, 
and the parties he gave at his chateau, when the 
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wild-boar hunt was on, were the finest thing in the 
Ardennes. But Dorothy knew nothing of wild boars 
or how they were pursued; she had seen the pigeon- 
shooting at Monte Carlo and had the Anglo-Saxon 
loathing for its cruelty; and found it rather hard to 
talk to the Baron, at first, amiable though he was. He 
expanded in praises of the burgundy they had had 
at dinner. “That was a splendid year, 1878,” he said, 
“the old Count Hippolyte laid down a lot of it. How 
many bottles remain to you?” he asked. Dorothy, of 
course, couldn’t tell; was one expected to know such 
things as that? The Baron thought her innocence 
queer. “After you’ve been here a while, dear Ma- 
dame,” he informed her, ‘“‘you will know such things. 
That burgundy which you so generously gave us at 
dinner is priceless!” And the Baron, holding his cigar 
under his large nose, inflamed by rare vintages, and 
sniffing its delicate aroma with a sensuous pleasure, 
looked at Dorothy out of his humid brown eyes, an 
after-dinner benevolence beaming from his red face. 
Since Dorothy, impeded by her vast and inexpug- 
nable ignorance of burgundy, and of dogs and horses, 
and shooting, and hunting, and things to eat, could 
not shine in conversation on these subjects, and since 
the Baron had a purely objective mind, they had | 
to talk, about people, the popular resource in 
society. 

The room was strangely still at times, and the 
forms at the card tables, under the mellow light of 
the candles, in the haze of cigarette smoke, were al- 
most as unreal as those people whom she was cau- 
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tiously discussing with the Baron. Then the forms 
would shift, and conversation would burst forth in 
lively French. Then the whir of shuffled cards, and 
the players would change places, the Baron would 
glance longingly that way to see if there was not 
a place for him, and then they would all subside 
again, scowl at their hands, bid, grow silent, and 
settle down to another rubber. 

Granvallon, Dorothy observed, was deeply inter- 
ested, not so much in his game, as in the Marquise de 
Melreux, who, in the soft light of the salon, made up 
as she was, appeared younger than her years; she 
had a small, dark face, red lips set in a piquant pout, 
and a puzzled expression on her dark brows. Her thin 
white arms were always moving in graceful gestures, 
and at that moment, with a manner that Dorothy 
must own to be pretty, the Marquise put forth her 
hand and took Granvallon’s cigarette from his lips 
to light her own. Granvallon’s eyes rested on the 
Marquise, who smiled, and said something, the ciga- 
rette balanced, and bobbing up and down, between 
her full, red, pouting lips. 

All that meant nothing, of course, except that 
Granvallon was very susceptible, but there was a 
meaning in the black eyes of Héléne, as, suddenly 
forgetting to play, she looked at him, a cloud gather- 
ing on her brows. It was but a second, but Dorothy 
saw it, and felt a certain satisfaction. She smiled, con- 
tentedly, to herself, and chatted with the Baron more 
animatedly, until her eyes met those of René, gazing 
at her with his naive adoration. When the rubber was 
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finished René got up and came over where Dorothy 
was sitting, and with a bow offered his place at the 
card table to Baron Heusden. The Baron was glad 
enough to take it, and René sat down, exclaiming, 
when the Baron had gone: 

“Mon Dieu! But I am glad to get away and come 
and talk to you.” 

And in the place where the Baron’s stalwart frame 
had been a moment before, René sat down, a slender, 
youthful figure. 

The rubber was finished, and a footman, under the 
eye of Francois, wheeled in the tea-waggon, and be- 
gan offering the tea, and the gooseberry syrup, and 
lemonade, and whiskey and soda. Tardanne got up 
from the table, kicked his legs about like a cavalry- 
man just dismounted, and poured himself out a 
whiskey-and-soda. Granvallon went to one side with 
the Marquise de Melreux, and Héléne came across 
the room, and holding out a cigarette at arm’s length, 
smiled and said: 

“Isn't it about time to break up this flirtation? 
You will be making Gee Gee jealous, René. He'll send 
you back to Vittel.” 

Etienne de Dennoys and the Baron Heusden 
laughed, while Héléne stood there raising her ciga- 
rette to her lips, taking tiny puffs of it, and smiling 
maliciously. And René, with a boy’s pain at having 
been wounded in his self-esteem before older men, 
and stung by their careless laughter, flushed with an- 
ger and mortification. And then Hélene laughed, 
turned and went away. 
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“What a Megera!” said René. “She had better let 
me alone!” His face was flushed with anger, as he 
watched her move across the room. 
“Sh!” said Dorothy. 


X 


s— HE guns, as they set out that morning, made 
‘Z| a picturesque procession, winding across the 

: NI fields. Granvallon strode on ahead with the 
: ce 5 keeper, who was in green livery, with a red 
= 32) feather in his hat, and the Baron Heusden, 
who, now that he was engaged in the serious business 
of life, had acquired that dignity and authority 
which invest a man when he is doing the thing that 
he knows best how to do. The morning fog that had 
rolled waist-deep across the ground was lifting, and 
out of its white billows emerged the forms of peas- 
ants, working in the fields of purple cabbages, or the 
blue and yellow fields of beet; they paused to gaze, 
in their mildly curious, stolid way, as the gay party 
of sportsmen went by, and Dorothy, looking at them, 
indistinct when seen against the light that enveloped 
each patient, immobile figure in a silvery nimbus, 
felt that she alone of all the party was conscious of 
' them as human beings. The moist soft earth gave off 
its pungent, pleasant smell; the air was cool on 
Dorothy’s cheeks, and as she looked on the scene and 
on these figures, casting their various silhouettes 
against that autumnal sky, she felt exhilarated. How 
fine a figure Granvallon made, in his smart shooting- 
clothes, striding on ahead with the Baron! How well 
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he did that sort of thing! He was lighting his pipe; 
the fragrant odour of it floated back to her, with a 
snatch of his laughter. 

The groups shifted, new combinations were 
formed, and there was René by her side, happy to 
be alone with her. She walked along a little way with 
him, and he began by saying in a breathless, em- 
barrassed way: 

“TI wasn’t very nice last night.” 

“Oh, but I thought you were ever so nice; indeed, 
quite the nicest boy I know.” 

“But it wasn’t very decent in me to say what I did 
about Héléne; it wasn’t correct. Of course, one must 
be a gentleman. To tell the truth, there never was 
too much sympathy between Héléne and me. You 
see, we Granvallons are a droll kind of folk, when you 
know us.” 

Should she ever get to know them? Dorothy won- 
dered. If they were all as pure and as transparent as 
René, she should not find it difficult, or difficult to 
like them; perhaps through him she might come to 
know them better—or learn more about them. 

“You see,” he went on, “as a family, we must cling 
together. We are really, you know, de Granvallon de 
Chaunois; we are of the Hainaut, the old county. We 
have had Chaunois for three hundred years; that is 
not so very long, but it is something. Chaunois was 
a great place in my grandfather’s day. Even in my 
father’s time, when he was young, long before I was 
born. I cannot remember my father; but Mamma 
has told me, and then, of course, one reads about it, 
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Chaunois I mean, in old Blaeu. You know, those 
large books in the library.” 

“But they are in Latin,” objected Dorothy. 

“Yes, but it is only medieval Latin; it is very 
easy.” 

But this thing of walking all the way to the cov- 
erts with René would not do; she must show some 
attention to her guests. And she joined the Marquise 
de Melreux, while René walked along moodily be- 
hind. 

Dorothy and the Marquise, huddled in woollen 
wraps, sat on a bank against the bole of a beech- 
tree in the edge of the wood, not far from the Ride 
where Granvallon and Heusden had their stand. 
They sat there, talking in low tones, as though they 
feared, by raising their voices, to disturb the men at 
their noisy sport. Dorothy, at first, had felt some of 
the excitement of the battwe—the odours of the 
wood, the wind in the grey sky, the cool air on which 
was borne, now the acrid smell of powder, now a 
faint whiff of the aroma of pipe-smoke. And then, the 
hollow reverberation of the guns in tne beech-trees’ 
lofty aisles; the noise made by the beaters, their 
shouts and cries among the pines. Before long, how- 
ever, she found that she was not enjoying it so much 
after all; every time a gun banged, she winced, 
blinked, and drew her greatcoat more closely about 
her. The cool air was more and more heavily laden 
with that smell of powder, and gradually, to her 
sensibility, became impregnated with a troubling 
sense of cruelty. A score of beaters in blue blouses, 
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moved resistlessly in line across the sector of the 
wood, rattling their staves in the undergrowth, shout- 
ing and swearing, tooting horns, making a horrible 
racket, startling from lair and covert all the wild life 
of the wood, driving it forth into the open, where 
the waiting guns shot the distracted creatures down, 
without giving them even the sporting chance of life 
that lay in flight. It seemed hardly fair. Dorothy 
tried not to look; tried even to appear indifferent and 
accustomed to it all, like the rest; and yet she was 
fascinated, and started up now and then at some sud- 
den access of fury in the fusillade, and gazed on the 
wholesale slaughter, pitying the birds in their head- 
long, booming flight, and the rabbits, wild-eyed with 
terror, starting in bewilderment out of the under- 
growth, fleeing from the beaters into the very muzzle 
of the guns. 

A woodcock was stepping daintily out of the wood; 
he looked about warily, then rose, and began a low, 
snipy, angular flight. Granvallon raised his gun to 
his shoulder, nestled his cheek against the stock, and 
fired; a bunch of feathers puffed out and the bird 
tumbled to the ground. 

“Bravo!” cried Heusden. 

Granvallon smiled in pride, and took a fresh gun 
from the bearer. And Dorothy gave a little shudder. 

“Cold?” asked the Marquise. 

“A little,” said Dorothy. 

“T don’t care for shooting,” the Marquise avowed. 

“It is cruel,” replied Dorothy, venturing into what 
she, for a moment, felt was the warmer atmosphere 
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of the Marquise’s sympathy. But the Marquise only 
stared at her an incomprehending instant, rolling her 
large eyeballs, and went on: 

“But Melreux likes it, and likes me to accompany 
him—to look after him. He is afraid of taking cold. 
In England the women shoot. They are droll. We 
don’t shoot so much. And in America?” 

Dorothy hardly knew; America, in that moment, 
was so far away, and so little in her mind. She be- 
lieved, on consideration, that American women didn’t 
go in for it. But the Marquise was chirping pleas- 
antly on. 

“For my part, I don’t like women who shoot off 
guns—bang! bang! bang!” And the Marquise moved 
her arms from side to side, closing one eye drolly, and 
with an imaginary gun sweeping the undergrowth at 
the edge of the wood where the holocaust was going 
on. “No. These modern Dianas do not please me. 
Nor you, either, n’est-ce pas?” 

The Marquise turned toward Dorothy with an odd 
smile on her pert little face, and an expression that 
was intended to make a personal appiication of her 
disparaging generality, for Héléne was approaching. 
She wore a redingote, short skirt and laced boots, a 
rather mannish costume, so tightly fitting that it in- 
tensified the effect of femininity by revealing every 
curved outline of her perfect figure. She carried, 
somewhat too negligently perhaps, a light fowling- 
piece. 

“Dressed for the chase,” the Marcuise whispered, 
behind a hand held confidentially to her lips. “The 
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man-hunt!” she added. “O, these chaste Dianas!” 

Dorothy had to laugh; she liked to hear unfavour- 
able comments on Héléne; she had in them, vicari- 
ously, almost as much satisfaction as if she had 
yielded to the temptation to make them herself. She 
wondered if Héléne could have heard what the Mar- 
quise had just said; Héléne had cast in their direction 
the resentful look of one who feels that one is being 
talked about, but doubtless it was merely that protec- 
tive instinct which causes those who, in relation to 
the trades-union of their married sisters, are, like 
Héleéne, scabs. 

“Oh, so you are here!’ Héléne exclaimed, sweetly 
enough, to be sure, and with a smile, but with quite 
as much regret as surprise. She nodded with fashion- 
able nonchalance to the Marquise, and paused, say- 
ing to Dorothy as she did so: 

“You don’t shoot?” 

“Oh, no.” replied Dorothy. “Gee Gee, you know, 
doesn’t approve of women’s shooting.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he?” exclaimed Héléne, and as though 
she would soon show Gee Gee whether women should 
shoot or not, she strode on in his direction, leaving 
Dorothy to meditate on that sinister and unfriendly 
look in her dark eyes, and to wonder why there 
should be, almost instinctively, this sullen hostility 
between them. 

At Héléne’s approach Gee Gee knit his brows, and 
a cloud of irritation swept over his face. 

“Why did you leave your station?” he suddenly 
called to Héléne. 
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Héléne smiled, shrugged her shoulders, and, with 
that supple movement of her hips, sauntered up to 
Gee Gee’s side, and planted herself there, as one as- 
serting a right, looking up at him with a challenge 
in her dark eyes. 

“She is furious!” whispered the Marquise. “But 
furious!” 

And then, still looking at the angry Héléne, she 
went on; 

“But rather pretty, all the same.” 

Dorothy knew what the Marquise meant by that 
invidious little “all the same.” She felt the Mar- 
quise’s gaze upon her in disconcerting scrutiny. But 
this French noblewoman needn’t think that she was 
jealous. The Marquise, and Heusden, and all the rest 
of them, for that matter, should see that she thor- 
oughly understood the Continental attitude towards 
these things; and so Dorothy replied lightly, though 
perhaps a little too airily: 

“Oh, quite.” 

The Marquise gave a shrill, hard little titter of 
amusement, as one whom life had so immunized by 
repeated doses of its troubles that she could laugh 
at them. 

“Yes, ever so pretty,’ Dorothy went on, anxious to 
fix the impression of worldly indifference. 

“Oh, I don’t expect you to agree with me, my 
dear,” the Marquise replied. “I never could see, for 
my part, what Melreux saw of attraction in the 
women he was. always falling in love with. There’s 
no accounting for tastes.’”” The Marquise made this 
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observation as though it were original, and with the 
magnanimous air of one who takes a tolerant view 
of things. “Que voulez-vous? One accepts, that is 
all.”” And the Marquise made a cynical grimace and 
shrugged her frail shoulders under their woollen 
wrappings. “Mais oui,’ she continued, “‘one lets them 
go on, as far as they like, until they have had enough. 
Soon or late they grow sick of it. The best way is to 
encourage them. Tenez!” The Marquise wriggled a 
little closer, a little more confidentially to Dorothy’s 
side. “Tenez! | have annoyed Melreux excessively on 
more than one occasion, by inviting his friend of the 
moment to our house; and by continuing to invite 
her, until he would cry for mercy.” 

The Marquise laughed at the memory of her vic- 
tories in these small but important skirmishes in the 
battle of conjugal life. 

“O oui!” the Marquise sighed, and for a moment 
was still, prodding the metal point of her stick into 
the soft earth at her feet. “Naturally,” she said, 
meditatively, after a moment, “it must not be al- 
lowed to degenerate into a steady thing.” 

Then she put up her glass and studied Héléne. 

“H-m,” she said, judiciously, after a moment of 
this inspection. “Her husband—he is in diplomacy, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s first secretary at Rio.” 

“Ah!” cried the Marquise, as though the problem 
had suddenly been illuminated for her. “Naturally! 
An exile! But she would not remain! Well, really, one 
can hardly blame her. To live in South America! 
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What a horror! One can’t blame her for returning to 
Europe. And she has money? Her husband can have 
very little. The Granvallons, one hears, are not very 
rich—even the old Count at Paris. When he dies and 
your husband becomes the head of the family, you 
will take the house in the rue de |’Université, will 
you not? That will enrage her!” 

And the Marquise, evoking the comforting pros- 
pect for, Dorothy, turned toward her with a smile 
that, just then, was too significant. She did not feel 
that her duty as hostess compelled her to sit there 
on a damp bank of earth, on a chill autumn morning, 
and, to the almost professionally critical eye of the 
Marquise, offer herself as a study in morbid psy- 
chology. But the Marquise chattered on about Heé- 
léne and Granvallon, and Dorothy found it difficult 
to turn her aside. She had that feeling of frustra- 
tion which came over her so often in her relations 
with these foreigners, that want of reciprocity and 
understanding, which, on all vital topics, made in- 
timate conversation impossible. Notwithstanding her 
facility in French—“But you speak it just like a 
Parisienne!” the Marquise had assured her that very 
morning—there was always that veil between them, 
which could not be penetrated and was never with- 
drawn. She felt it even with Gee Gee. As she thought 
of the exacting intimacy of the Granvallon family, 
the almost malignant hostility of Héléne herself, the 
cruel and cynical indifference with which, as she 
knew, such complications were regarded in this so- 
ciety—they would view her, or any woman, just as 
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they would look upon one of those partridges yon- 
der—a feeling of weakness, of terrifying loneliness 
came over her. 

The grey clouds in the low sky were growing 
darker, and closing down on the fields and the wood. 
The chill in the air was intensified by the humidity 
that seemed suddenly to impregnate it, and the day, 
Dorothy saw, was to be one of those melancholy days 
of persistent, pelting rain, dull, depressing, and hard 
to live through. And the sense of loneliness, of the 
futility of the struggle, the cruelty of the sport in 
which ali these people were engaged, closed down 
upon her spirits as the grey clouds closed down upon 
the scene. 

The beaters were moving nearer; their whistles, 
their shouts, their oaths, the rattle of their staves in 
the undergrowth, became more and more distinct. 
The pheasants came booming through the air over- 
head; Heusden’s gun banged; a puff of feathers, and 
a bird fell. A rabbit darted out of the wood and came 
scuttling down the Ride, its long ears laid back, its 
long hind legs making prodigious leaps. Héléne fired, 
and missed, and Dorothy, for a second, was glad. 
And just then the muzzle of Heusden’s gun swung 
gracefully, unerringly round; he fired, and the 
rabbit turned over and over in a series of somer- 
saults, and finally disappeared in the edge of the 
undergrowth. 

But Dorothy remembered that there were pre- 
tences to be kept up, and that she hadn’t replied to 
the Marquise’s last remark. 
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“Oh,” she said lightly, “does it really matter?” 

The Marquise pursed up her lips, shrugged her 
shoulders, and observed, fatalistically: 

“That’s life! What can one do?” 


Xi 


| Dorothy had been glad of an excuse .o stay 
ee herself. Now, at four o’clock, she stood in a 
window of her room, looking out towards the wood, 
veiled by the rain; there were the guns coming home, 
a long line stringing out across the fields, their vague 
forms melting in the mist; they plodded on wearily, 
soaked through to the skin. Ugh! thought Dorothy, 
with a little shudder, how uncomfortable! Where was 
Gee Gee? Oh, yes, there at the tail-end, bringing up 
the rear, he and the good, honest Heusden. Héléne 
was with Melreux; Dorothy laughed, a little bitterly; 
she wished the Marquise could see Héléne now! Per- 
haps she would not be quite so philosophical as she 
had been that morning! 

That conversation there in the edge of the wood 
had been coming back to her all the afternoon; she 
had gone over it phrase by phrase, trying to read its 
exact significance. Had the Marquise meant to sound 
her out, tried to gather a bit of gossip for whispered 
conversation in the drawing-room of Chaunois? Well, 
if that had been the case, it was precious little that 
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the Marquise had got out of her. She flattered her- 
self that she had met the Marquise’s insinuations 
with the suave and cultured imperturbability that 
was considered correct in a society that took liaisons 
quite as a matter of course. Was there really any 
such thing here, in this case? Was that why Héléne 
had not come to her wedding? Was that why Henri 
had been packed off to South America just at that 
moment? To get Héléne out of the way, to break it 
up? 

But why should she care, anyhow? She had never 
pretended that hers had been what was called a love 
match. She had gone into it with her eyes open; she 
had known perfectly well just what she was doing; 
she had said as much over and over in her row with 
Jim, who had brought out, one after another, in their 
order, all the stock arguments—‘“marrying a for- 
eigner,” “marrying for a title,’—that sort of thing. 
Jim had warned her; he had assured her of disaster; 
“believe me, they’re all crooked, those foreigners, 
when you get to know them.” She could hear him 
say it! 

No; she had married Gee Gee—well, because she 
liked him, of course, but then, too, for all this about 
her, this chateau in the country, this life and all of 
its implications; she was the Countess Georges de } 
Granvallon, no matter what. No, she had got what 
she bargained for; she had no right to complain. She 
knew their ways before she became one of them; she 
knew perfectly well that these liaisons existed, and 
were either openly and tolerantly recognized, or 
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tacitly and elegantly ignored. And if her husband 
had one, or should have one, why—what of itr She 
would support that experience—provided it was car- 
ried off correctly and, as it were, decently—with a 
becoming dignity. 

But not if it was Héléne! Oh no! Not that! There 
she was, at that very moment, Héléne, sauntering 
along beside old Melreux, a smile of almost unnat- 
ural brilliance on her dark face, as she looked up 
into his leathery old visage, with its rouged cheek- 
bones; Héléne was paying no attention to him, of 
course; she was casting a glance back every now and 
then at Gee Gee. But Gee Gee didn’t care! 

Dorothy’s heart gave a little leap of joy at the 
thought that Gee Gee didn’t care. It wasn’t true; of 
course it wasn’t true! She would not believe it; she 
would no longer be tortured by these nagging 
thoughts of evil; they would end by poisoning her 
very life; they were morbid, bred by her excessive 
sensibility and the melancholy influence of this hour 
—she was always gloomy at twilight! She detested 
the hour! She must hurry downstairs, where the cur- 
tains would be drawn, and the lights lighted, and tea 
ready. And as for life—well, life would have to yield 
her more than she had bargained for; she would force 
it; she would have her way, just as her father used 
to! She had all this, but life must give her more to 
crown this triumph of ambition; she would have the 
joy of living, she would have happiness, she would 
have love! 

At Marcelle’s tap on the door, Dorothy turned 
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away from the window to find Dong Long swaggering 
into the room; he had been pouting ever since morn- 
ing because she had not taken him to the shooting, 
and had retired in offended dignity to the linen-room, 
where he had spent the afternoon with Marcelle. But 
now, as it was tea-time, he had bethought him of the 
madeleines in the drawing-room below, and coming 
up to Dorothy, in his important way, he gave a few 
condescending wags of his tail by way cf forgiving 
her, and they went down to the drawing-room. 

It was the Marquise who, after tea, mentioned the 
haunted room; she had just heard of it from the Vis- 
countess de Berthier; they were dying to see it. 
Couldn’t they? 

“Really,” Dorothy demurred, “I know so little 
about it; I’m not so very sure, you see, just which 
room it is, or where the key is kept. When Gran- 
vallon comes down si 

But Heusden, with his boyish enthusiasm, was all 
for it; he lighted a cigarette and cried: 

“Of course; it’s just the thing to fill in the time 
before dinner, much better than billiards!’ And he 
began to issue orders, right and left. 

“Here, my boy,” he said to René, “go and fetch the 
key. We will wind up the day’s sport by a ghost- 
hunt!” 

Dorothy looked at the Baron Heusden with ad- 
miration; there was something so agreeable and 
friendly about him; he was always in good humour, 
and made the best of guests; he kept things going 
merrily. He was lacking in self-consciousness, and 
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took neither himself nor anything else seriously, un- 
less it were sport, and if he had troubles of his own, 
he kept them to himself, and didn’t bore other peo- 
ple with them. 

The Baron led the way with René, and they all 
trooped after him, all but Tardanne, who, sleepy 
from his day in the wind, was settling himself in a 
great arm-chair for a snooze. 

“Isn’t the Baron a dear?” Dorothy whispered to 
the Marquise, stopping to pick up Dong Long as 
they went straggling across the hall. “One would say 
that he never had a care in his life.” 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed the Marquise, tossing 
back her head in a way intended to remind Dorothy 
that she didn’t know the Baron. “If you knew his 
wife!” 

“Has he a wife?” whispered Dorothy. 

The Marquise put a finger to her lips, and whis- 
pered: “One doesn’t mention his wife.” 

Dorothy was certain, however, that one did men- 
tion the Baron’s wife when one was snugly ensconced 
in a corner where one could gossip discreetly, and she 
resolved that, on a more auspicious occasion, one 
would have more to say on that score. 

The housekeeper met them at the head of the stairs 
with the keys for René, and candles, and led them 
down the long hall that ran through the modern part 
of the chateau, to the ancient wing with the tower. 
Warning them against the danger of stumbling in 
the dark, she went down a short flight of stone steps, 
hollowed by the years, through a door cut in a thick 
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wall of heavy masonry into the old tower. They 
crossed its stone flagging, mounted another series of 
worn steps and went down a long corridor. Before 
one of the doors the housekeeper stopped and gave 
the keys to René. He stooped, and fumbled in the 
lock. 

The housekeeper stood aside in the hall and as 
Dorothy came up stepped forward, impulsively put 
forth her hand and whispered: 

“Please, Madame la Comtesse—if only Madame 
would not enter that room! I can assure Ma- 
dame——!” 

The woman spoke with a personal affection for 
Dorothy that touched her, and she smiled and gave 
the woman a little tap on the shoulder, as she said: 

“Nonsense, Mathilde; but since you feel that way, 
—wait here.” 

René had opened the door, and Heusden, taking 
a candle from Mathilde’s hand, stepped inside the 
room. René was by his side, and with the others hud- 
dled in a group behind them, he and Heusden held 
their candles-.above their heads, and moved them 
about, their gleam casting gigantic shadows on the 
bare walls, grotesque silhouettes of hands and arms 
and heads. The light revealed an oblong room, from 
the walls of which, in spots near the ceiling, the plas- 
ter had long since peeled away, exposing, along the 
cornice, a blackened strip of the ancient beam. At 
the far end of the room was a bare, uncurtained win- 
dow, staring blankly out at a sky from which all the 
light was gone. Beside the window, in the corner, a 
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gaunt four-poster, its tester undraped; in the dingy 
grey wall, a small fire-place, emitting a faint odour 
of creosote. Across the room on the other side, a 
heavy oaken table. That was all. 

“Eb bien!” exclaimed Heusden, waving his can- 
dle, while the immense shadow of his arm moved 
about the wall again. “Is this all? I must say that 
Granvallon needn’t be so proud of this for a haunted 
room, what? Have you felt a thrill, Marquise?” 

The Marquise, who had the appearance of a lady 
to whom thrills had long since grown rare, confessed 
that she had not. 

“Haunted rooms, my dear Baron,” she said, with 
her air of matured philosophy, “are generally much 
more interesting unvisited than visited; they are apt, 
if one investigates them too closely, to lose their 
charm—like some women. Is it not?” 

“My investigations of ladies, Madame,” began the 
Baron, and Dorothy, knowing that they were in for 
one of those examples of Gallic wit that always 
caused her to feel uncomfortable and to blush stu- 
pidly, interrupted him by saying: 

“For my part, I call it a frightful bore. And be- 
sides, it’s awfully cold here. I’m for going back to 
the fire.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and was moving to- 
wards the door, when she felt Dong Long stiffen in 
her arms; his hackles rose, he began to growl, and 
suddenly, as though out of the walls, there came a 
cry, shrill and piercing, and a woman’s voice wailed: 

“T can’t endure it! I can’t endure it!” 
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They all stood stock-still. And despite herself, 
Dorothy, startled by that strange, muffled cry, turned 
cold with superstitious, primitive fear. Goose-flesh 
crept all over her body; she had an impulse to flee; 
the Viscountess shrank behind her; the Marquise ex- 
claimed under her breath, “Mon Dieu!” and instinc- 
tively crossed herself. Berthier was sidling stealthily 
toward the door. They stood there and waited. After 
the first outcry, the voice had trailed away into 
ghostly indistinctness; they heard a mumble, some- 
one talking in a lower tone, and then once more that 
angry, hysterical cry: 

“T tell you I can’t endure it!” 

Then. a man’s voice: 

“You’ve got to endure it!” 

“But I won’t! You had no right to let me come 
here!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

The Baron, who had advanced into the middle of 
the room, holding his candle at arm’s length above 
his head and trying to peer into the darkness beyond 
the sphere of light, quickly turned his head, and his 
brown eyes stole a glance at Dorothy, and then he 
looked instantly away, as though in his curiosity he 
had committed an indiscretion. Dorothy felt the eyes , 
of the Marquise upon her, and the piquant sensation 
that the superstitious thrill a moment before had 
given them was succeeded by the embarrassment of 
having overheard, by some mysterious accident, a 
quarrel not intended for their ears. Berthier had al- 
ready gained the hall outside, and the others were 
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moving discreetly towards the door. René had come 
to Dorothy’s side; he began to stammer something, 
but she scarcely heard him; all that her senses were 
aware of just then was the long black shadow of the 
Baron’s arm moving about those mouldy walls, and, 
in her heart, a feeling of shame and humiliation and 
a fear of something worse than ghosts, for she had 
recognized the voices as those of Héléne and Gee Gee. 


XII 


[@AQ®|LL the way downstairs Dorothy had been 
IS7#NR| trying to collect her scattered wits, wonder- 
f~=4| ing what she should say, what she should do, 
Gees} when they reached the drawing-room. And 
i=) now, to spare her, Heusden drew the men off 
to the billiard-room. Dorothy wondered which of the 
two temptations just then assailing the women would 
prove the stronger; whether they would remain to 
study her under the stress of an embarrassing situa- 
tion, or go away to talk her over among themselves 
and spread the news among the others. The latter, 
as it proved, prevailed, and the Marquise took the 
lead by saying: 

“Really one must begin to dress for dinner. And 
you, dear Madame,” she said, adopting a tone of 
sympathetic concern, “you must go and repose your- 
self; you have an air so fatigued.” 

“Thank you, dear Madame,” said Dorothy, “but 
I am not at all tired, I assure you.” She smiled, by 
way of being polite and to show that she was not to 
be crushed by—well, by whatever emergency these 
ladies might conceive the incidents of the last hour 
to have created. The Marquise took Dorothy’s hand 
—they could never go out of a room without shak- 
ing hands—and, when the Viscountess had observed 
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the same ceremony, the Marquise led the way to the 
drawing-room door, casting back at Dorothy, over 
her shoulder, that artificial, brilliant smile which life- 
long practice had hardened into cold perfection, and 
said: 

“We shall see you later!” 

The Viscountess followed her, and Dorothy, left 
standing there, despite her relief, felt a little lonely 
in that wide house. She wearily mounted the stairs to 
her room. Where were they, Gee Gee and Héléne? 
And how, through all those walls, could she have 
heard? The others, those below, were speculating too, 
but eagerly, with the pleasure people can find in an- 
other’s misfortune; they were talking about her now, 
putting this and that together to form the body of an 
ugly scandal that would arrive punctually with her 
in every drawing-room, and leer at her from every 
eye. This was not what she had counted on. To be 
sure, such things were, and always had been; and 
out of XVIIIth century memoirs there emerged the 
unsubstantial figures of all those French women on 
whose dramas her imagination had fed for years. 
They had carried it off with such aplomb, either dis- 
playing an elegant indifference to the world, like the 
Duchess de Choiseul, or consoling themselves with 
intrigues of their own, like Madame d’Epinay. But 
she had no such resource; she was neither enough of 
the actress to do the one, nor of the courtesan to do 
the other. Neither course became the rdle she had 
chosen to play; and here she was, almost at the be- 
ginning, confronted by a conflict, and, with all her 
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veneer, she was too essentially Anglo-Saxon to meet 
its emergencies either with the abandon or the his- 
trionics of the Latin race . . . So she thought, in a 
tumultuous way, as she stood in the window of her 
sitting-room, and looked out into the twilight rapidly 
merging the dark wood and the dun sky. She could 
see herself, quite distinctly, standing there, while the 
dusk deepened into night, a forlorn little figure, quite 
alone, with a whole family, a society, a world to 
struggle against . . . The last narrow band of light 
above the black masses of the trees was dissolved 
into the dark medium above and below, and Dorothy 
turned away from the window, flung herself on her 
couch, and began to cry, softly, to herself, with the 
luxurious feeling of relief in tears, until Dong Long, 
philosophically snoozing in his basket, divined her 
sadness, and came padding softly across the rug, 
leapt lightly on the couch and began to lick her hand. 
And then she laughed, and caressed him, and decided 
that he was quite right; decidedly she must not cry. 
She couldn’t appear at dinner that night, of all 
nights, with eyes swollen by weeping ... What 
should she wear? Her robe of grey and her pearls? 
. . . It was an event, the diner de chasse. She would 
show them! She must ring for Marcelle, and talk it | 
over with her . . . What made it all so bad was that 
it was in the family! Confound it, why couldn’t Gee 
Gee, if he must go in for that sort of thing, do it de- 
cently, and keep a mistress? But perhaps he did. . . 
But no, after all, there was that American prejudice 
—what was it?—that streak of Puritanism in her, as 
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in most of her countrymen; keeping a mistress 
wouldn’t be any better. How her father would have 
raged and stormed at the idea of such a thing! How 
Jim would rage and storm now if he knew! But they 
wouldn’t sit down and cry over it, not they! No more 
would she! After all, what was there in it? She really 
knew nothing; it was all conjecture and surmise; she 
wished that there were someone with whom she could 
discuss it, but there wasn’t; no, she must go through 
it alone. And she wasn’t going to let on to Gee Gee, 
either. Decidedly not! 

Then, suddenly, she heard Marcelle stirring in her 
dressing-room, and in her loneliness she sprang up 
and went in, glad of someone to speak to. 

“Has Monsieur come in?” she asked. 

Marcelle, she thought, kept her face persistently 
thrust into the wardrobe as she answered: 

“T think so, Madame. He was in the hall a while 
ago, speaking to Monsieur le Baron Heusden.” 

Dorothy’s heart gave a little start. Speaking to the 
Baron Heusden! About what? 

Marcelle turned from the wardrobe in which, from 
a long rod, hung Dorothy’s dresses, limp and flimsy 
wraiths, each, as it were, a different expression of 
herself, each capable of affecting her in a different 
way, so that it became really important, the choice of 
one for any given occasion. Dorothy felt Marcelle’s 
eyes searching her face with their quick glance, and 
she knew that Marcelle had detected traces of that 
little passing shower of tears. 

Dorothy sat at her dressing-table and abandoned 
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herself to Marcelle’s hands. In the glass, she could 
see Marcelle’s dark, thin face, with the faint mous- 
tache. What a strange life, thought Dorothy, Mar- 
celle lived! She hoarded her wages like a miser and 
wouldn’t spend a sou, but otherwise she seemed not 
to have a selfish thought in the world; she was 
wrapped up in her mistress, whose joys and sorrows, 
triumphs and defeats, were hers; she didn’t care what 
she wore herself, but she took an absorbing interest 
in her mistress’s clothes. 

“What will Madame wear this evening? It must 
be something very smart.” 

And Marcelle began to run over Dorothy’s ward- 
robe; she carried a complete catalogue of the dresses 
in her mind; she could remind Dorothy of gowns she 
had forgotten. And she communicated her enthusi- 
asm to Dorothy, and for a while they forgot every- 
thing in their common interest in clothes. When they 
had settled what Dorothy was to wear that evening— 
“T want them to see Madame at her best’”—Marcelle 
began to repeat the gossip below-stairs, which Doro- 
thy was always so eager to hear, and so ashamed of 
having listened to afterwards. Though the practice 
had its advantages, for she learnt a good deal about 
that other world below-stairs, and of her own world 
above—enough, indeed, to remind her now and then 
that after all they were but one and the same world. 
It was in this way, for instance, that she learnt that 
the Marquis de Melreux was always pursuing his 
wife’s maids, who didn’t seem themselves very much 
to mind, though the Marquise did, and raised awful 
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rows, and packed off the maids; once,—so said 
the latest maid, who thus far, it was assumed, 
had resisted the aged Cyprian —the Marquise her- 
self had packed off to her mother, the Countess de 
Rochefroide-Brison’s place in the country. The Mar- 
quis was furious; said that it was indecent of her, and 
that he wouldn’t have her make a scandal, and or- 
dered her home. The Marquis was very strong on a 
strict observance of all the proprieties. 

And the Baron Heusden? Well, his valet, no longer 
ago than that very afternoon, when the servants 
were at tea, had said that Monsieur le Baron was a 
real saint. When his wife had treated him as she 
had,—she had ultimately, as Madame doubtless 
knew, concluded a long series of escapades by run- 
ning away with an Italian musician,—he had even 
then been willing to forgive her, and take her back, 
provided, of course, she would behave herself, but 
she had flouted his kindness; nevertheless, Monsieur 
le Baron continued to provide for her liberally; if he 
hadn’t done that, she would have been brought to 
her senses long ago. But, the valet had said, Mon- 
sieur le Baron was the kindest, most generous man 
that ever lived, the finest gentleman, the truest 
sportsman and the best master in the world. 

The Countess Henri de Granvallon’s maid had re- 
ported that her mistress had returned from the battue 
in a terrible temper, had stormed and raged at her 
like a fishwife; it actually got to the point where the 
maid could endure it no longer; she had been com- 
pelled, much against her will, for naturally she did 
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not like to be forced to such extreme measures, to 
tell her mistress that she would no longer tolerate 
such insults, that if it continued, she would leave her 
service; then Madame la Comtesse had changed her 
tune, and descended to veritable obsequiousness to 
induce her to remain. 

So Marcelle’s voluble tongue ran on. How much 
further, Dorothy wondered, had that conversation in 
the servants’ hall gone? Were the affairs of anyone 
considered sacred? 

Her toilette was made at last, and she stood for a 
moment before a glass. Marcelle stood by, her hands 
folded, gazing on Dorothy with bland complacency, 
as though the vision she beheld were an artistic crea- 
tion of her own hands. 

“Madame is lovely!” she exclaimed. “That robe 
is as though painted on her! Callot did well with 
that, surely!” 

She dropped to her knees for a second to pluck 
lightly at the hem of the robe, then straightened up, 
crossed her hands, and resumed her ecstatic con- 
templation. 

And Dorothy, looking at herself in the mirror, 
was rather inclined to be convinced; that shining, 
slender little figure, in the soft silken tulle, its tiny 
beads shimmering in the light with each movement 
of the supple body; the small head, with the soft 
brown hair, the pink oval face, the throat, the bare 
breast and arms, the pearls—she wished that her 
mother could see her! And Jim, and, above all, Jim’s 
wife, Edith . . . It caused something like a wrench 
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in her heart to think of them then; they were so fart 
away, so infinitely remote; what, at that precise mo- 
ment, were they doing? She had to make a calcula- 
tion; dear me! In New York it was noon or after, and 
it was Sunday! Strange that it should be Sunday! She 
had quite forgotten! And a grande battue on Sunday! 
.. . Well, she couldn’t help it. Other countries, other 
customs! They were all parading up Fifth Avenue, 
at that moment, in the bright glitter of the October 
sunshine, in the crisp October air—her mother and 
Jim (in a high hat) and Edith and Len, on their way 
from St. Thomas’s. . . . It gave her a little pang, for 
just a second, a little clutch at the throat... . If 
she could see them, or write to them, pour out her 
heart to them; but no, she couldn’t; they must never 
know; she must keep all this to herself, and fight it 
out alone. 

Dorothy had gone into her sitting-room, and was 
standing in the light of the tall lamp beside her 
writing-table, idly turning over the pages of Country 
Life, and thinking of them all in New York, feeling, 
for a second, a little home-sick—though she reflected 
that the moment they sighted Nantucket light, that 
feeling always disappeared—when she heard Gran- 
vallon coming towards the sitting-room. She had, for 
an instant, a surge of resentment; her heart went pit- 
a-pat. She went on idly turning over the leaves of the - 
magazine, but she knew that Granvallon had paused 
on the threshold of the door. She would not look up; 
that pose of indifference suited her mood of anger 
with him, gave her a certain tactical advantage in 
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case, as she thought quite likely, they should quarrel, 
and besides, she was not entirely unconscious of the 
pretty picture she made standing there under the 
lamp. 

It was not lost on Granvallon. After pausing in the 
doorway, he crossed the room, and coming up behind 
kissed her on the shoulder, and exclaimed: 

“Ah, but you are lovely to-night!” 

She winced, shrunk ever so little under the kiss, 
and feeling this, resenting it perhaps, he caught her 
by the arms, and bending over kissed her on the 
breast. Then he turned her about in his arms, and, 
at her resistance when he would embrace her, he 
demanded: 

“What’s the matter? What’s up, heigh?” 

He even gave her a little shake, and spoke in that 
querulous tone of surprise which he used whenever he 
was crossed in the slightest of his desires. And then, 
before she could reply, or decide upon what she was 
to reply, he kissed her on the mouth, and said on his 
breath: 

“T adore you!” 

He always made love to her.in French, and spoke, 
or screamed French when he was angry, and this had 
a peculiar effect on Dorothy; it made her feel almost 
French herself. She, too, would scream and gesticu- 
late, and act like a woman on the French stage, and 
now, though she had been standing there, in the cool 
self-possession of her untemperamental American 
character—le flegme américain, as Granvallon called 
it—she was suddenly swept off her feet by his Latin 
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impetuosity. His kisses, his embrace, the pressure of 
his arms, his self-willed and imperious possession of 
her, overpowered her; she had a swift exulting feel- 
ing of victory in the realization of her attraction for 
him; the deception of the last few days, and all the 
fears and humiliations that had nearly discomfited 
her seemed to have been morbid, fantastical and 
unreal. She could not sustain the manner of cool 
offended pride with which she had intended to re- 
ceive him, and lay for a moment yielding, passive in 
his arms, whilst his burning eyes looked into hers. 
And then, a moment afterwards, beginning to feel 
confused and embarrassed, she whispered: 

“Don’t, Gee Gee—you’ll rumple my dress.” 

And she slipped out of his embrace, and rather 
breathless, with burning cheeks, she picked at her 
skirts, began to preen herself, to restore the cool im- 
maculate perfection of her toilette. 

Granvallon laughed, and perched on the edge of 
the couch. 

“Come and sit here beside me,” he said, tapping 
the cushions. 

Dorothy shook her head; she glanced at him, and 
then glanced away again. She was just a little afraid 
of him, she knew not why, and she was conscious 
just now, as often, of a personality that imposed 
itself at times tyrannically. She felt a slight chagrin, 
as of defeat, that she had so soon and so lightly lost 
her advantage. When should she ever learn to recog- 
nize and distrust those Latin moods which, out of 
character in her case, were always leading her into 
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exaggerations and equivocation! She shook her head 
again, and moved away; she had no intention at any 
rate of being tumbled about on that couch, just then! 

“Besides,” she heard herself saying, in a tone that 
she at once recognized as unnecessarily exculpatory, 
“Marcelle will be here in a moment.” 

Indeed, the presence of Marcelle in the next room 
was betrayed by Dong Long, just up from his eve- 
ning promenade on the terrace. He came puffing into 
the room importantly, glistening wet from the drizzle 
outside, smelling like a dog, and, after an impertinent 
bark at Granvallon, as though he had no right to be 
there, began to shake himself vigorously, spraying 
them with moisture. 

“Get out!” shouted Granvallon, and Marcelle 
dashed into the room and dragged Dong Long out, 
saying to him in one of the few phrases of English 
she knew, and was so proud of using: 

“Naughty boy!” 

The incident had dissolved the situation of a mo- 
ment before; Dorothy recovered her dignity; and if 
she could not recapture the mood in which she had 
intended to receive her husband, it was because it 
had been dissipated by that little triumphant feeling, 
still glowing within her, of having held her own 
against the lures of Héléne. She looked at Granvallon, 
there on the couch; he was, she thought, uncommonly 
handsome and distinguished; there was in his looks, 
in his manner, so much of race, of class. A slight, 
characteristic odour of sandalwood and of cigarettes 
hung about him. He glanced at the watch on his 
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wrist, then took out his cigarette-case, and sat there 
bent over, his elbow on his knees, tapping a cigarette 
against his palm, and looked at her with pleasure and 
pride in his possession of her. 

“That is a pretty dress,” he said, when he had 
lighted his cigarette, and leant back comfortably on 
the couch. “Callot, isn’t itp” 

EY eS 

“I thought so. It goes well on you; Callot’s things 
generally do. I like the line,’ and he made a gesture, 
as an artist would, whilst his eye followed the del- 
icate curves of her slim figure. “And that pearled 
effect—ravishing!” He shook his head with approval. 
She never ceased to marvel at his knowledge of 
woman’s clothes; he could discuss the fashions with 
her as well as any woman; he didn’t wait until she 
had worn a dress half a dozen times, and then sud- 
denly, one day, say: “Well, that’s a nice dress! Where 
did you get that?’—the way Jim, for instance,. did; 
Gee Gee saw it at once, with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“And what have you been doing all the after- 
noon?” he asked. 

And it all came back to her with a shock. “We went 
to visit the haunted room,” she said, with a solemnity. 
But he did not appear to be surprised, or even very 
much interested. 

“Did the nun come out?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, wondering just how far she 
had better go, and really not wishing to go very far. 
“No. But something very different,—voices.” 

“Voices?” 
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“Yes. We heard—what shall I say?—a sordid 
quarrel—between a man and a woman. The woman 
screamed and raged frightfully. Who on earth,” she 
said, forcing herself to look him steadily in the eyes, 
“do you suppose it could have been?” 

She watched him narrowly: he did not wince; he 
raised his cigarette to his lips; drew in the smoke, and 
then exhaling it on his breath as he spoke, replied in- 
differently: 

“Yes, I know. Henri and Héléne, having one of 
their rows.” 

“How did you know?” she asked. 

“T heard them,” he said. “But I shouldn’t have sup- 
posed that you could hear them in the old wing. 
She has been in a bad temper, a kind of fury. It 
has been smouldering all day. I knew it would break 
out. Poor Henri!” 

“What has she been furious about?” 

Granvallon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he said. “Who ever knows what a 
woman is furious about? You know Helene. She is 
neurasthenic; and difficult, oh yes, difficult, very. A 
veritable wild-cat at times. But,’ he went on, as if to 
a more important consideration, “I can’t understand 
how you could have heard it in the haunted chamber. 
Can your” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders to express her 
inability to solve this problem. 

“It came through the walls some way, I don’t know 
how. Everybody heard it. I was most frightfully 
humiliated.” 
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“Oh, never mind that!” said Granvallon, almost 
irritably. “What does that amount tor” 

“But to have the others hear?” 

“Fichtre!”’ he said, snapping his fingers. “They all 
do it. But let us waste no more time about them—I 
mean Henri and Héléne; they leave to-morrow——”’ 

Her heart leapt suddenly. 

“And I am glad,” he said. “We shall be alone 
again.” 

He rose, dropped his cigarette in an ash-tray on her 
table, and went over and stood before her. 

“T want to be alone with you,” he said. “You are 
lovely to-night—ravishing.” 

A flood of pride, of affection for him, swept through 
her. She must have been mistaken. After all, Gee Gee 
and Henri were of the same family, and their voices 
might easily sound the same; and then there was 
the distance, the walls, and all that; she had been 
too suspicious, too ready to believe the worst. 

“I suppose we must go down, now,” he said. “I 
wish that we didn’t have to.” 

“Did you have a good day?” 

“A bag of three hundred and forty pieces,” he 
said, proudly. 


XIII 


N the drawing-room the Marquise de Melreux 
came up to Dorothy at once and with a so- 
licitous air, inquired: 

“And did you have a rest, my dear?” 

“Oh, but I didn’t need a rest, I assure 
you!” Dorothy insisted, conscious that her radiant 
air must have slightly disappointed the Marquise. 

“But after our little escapade upstairs—does Gran- 
vallon know?” 

“He knows, as I suppose everyone in the house 
does by this time, that Henri and his wife es 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed the Marquise. “What 
do the men take us for? A lot of gogos? Really, you 
don’t swallow that! It was Heusden who invented 
that story out of whole cloth—arranged it with Gran- 
vallon. The solidarity of their sex, you know!” 

The fear that Dorothy suddenly felt within her 
seemed to expand and press suffocatingly against her 
heart, but she would not allow the Marquise to have 
the satisfaction of seeing her smile fade, and reso- | 
lutely employing a trick of keeping it in play about 
her lips, she raised her eyebrows, and said, in a tone 
of ironic interrogation: 

“Really?” 

And then she turned away to receive the saluta- 
tions of the old Marquis de Thuillies, just arrived, 
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in a narrow-waisted, tight-fitting dress-coat with long 
tails, a high collar and a long gold watch-chain looped 
upon his breast. They had been waiting for him to 
go out to dinner, and he had no sooner bowed before 
Dorothy to kiss her hand, his gold chains dangling, 
his thin grey hair parted behind, brushed forward 
over his bony temples, then Granvallon signed to a 
footman, the doors were flung open, and Frangois 
announced the dinner. 

Dorothy stood smiling on the old Marquis, who, 
knowing his rights, waited by her side to bring up the 
rear of the long train that Granvallon, with the Mar- 
quise de Melreux, was leading out to dine. She sat 
at dinner, in the middle of the board across from 
Granvallon, and glanced up and down the long table. 
In the mellow light of the candles the great spread 
of Audenarde tapestry on the wall gave a rich colour 
to the cool grey-green room; the chrysanthemums of 
russet and gold and brown, arranged by Granvallon, 
were reflected in the mirror on which they stood, with 
the little red-coated Saxe figures. The Marquise was 
trying to make talk, and using the Saxe figures as 
a subject; “so amusing, I find them!” she was just 
then declaring, with a factitious enthusiasm, to the 
Count de Fournet who sat on her right. Fournet 
hadn’t much to say to her; he was interested rather in 
the copious repast, smacking his lips at that moment 
over the turbot, sauce hollandaise; he despatched 
each dish in a trice, wiped his moustache with his 
napkin, and then attentively studied the menu to 
see what was coming next. 
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Far down the table on the other side was Heusden, 
eating and drinking prodigiously, and with great 
rapidity; he was in high spirits, laughing constantly, 
showing his white teeth. Had he; she wondered, con- 
spired with Gee Gee to say that it was Henri, and not 
Gee Gee, whom they had overheard quarrelling with 
Héléne? Well, if he had, it was kind of him, kind 
to her, and kind to Gee Gee. René, at the very foot 
of the table, was looking at her with large eyes; she 
gave him a smile, and then Heusden, catching her 
eye, confidentially raised his glass to her, and drank 
her health; and, at this, Héléne suddenly leant for- 
ward—she was on the same side of the table as 
Dorothy—thrust out her long neck, to see what was 
going on; her face, poised an instant over the table, 
seemed to Dorothy very pale; she was in black satin 
with a very low corsage, and no sleeves, and had a 
kind of naked look, Dorothy thought. And old, too. 
. . . Really, so pale, and with all that powder! Oh, 
yes, surely, quite ghastly! One almost pitied her! And 
Héléne, having flashed at Dorothy one swift, search- 
ing glance of curiosity and dislike, lowered her black 
eyes, sat up, and Dorothy heard her voice, very high, . 
above all the confused voices, rising to an excited, 
almost hysterical note... . | 

“Chateau Yquem,”’ Francois was saying over his 
shoulder; she was not quite certain of the date that 
he announced; Francois was getting old and spoke 
indistinctly; not that the date meant anything to her, 
though it did to the old Marquis de Thuillies; he was 
sniffing delightedly. 
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“Ah!” he exclaimed. “What wine!” 

“Is it good?” she asked. 

“Good? It was good, dear Madame, before you were 
born!” . 

Silly old thing! Really, Gee Gee was right after all; 
he was a bore. 

Thus she sat there, presiding over the long table, 
a faint smile on her face, while the dinner progressed 
slowly through its interminable courses. However, it 
was going well; she could feel that, undoubtedly, she 
was bringing it off. Once, looking up, her eyes met 
those of the Marquise de Melreux, who smiled at her, 
gave a little nod of approval, and said “charming!” 
She disliked the Marquise de Melreux more than 
ever, because this flattery was intended, not to re- 
assure her, but to recall a disagreeable incident, and 
make her feel uncomfortable. And she sat playing 
with the china plaque on which the menu was written, 
wondering if they could ever get to the end of that 
inexhaustible list of dishes; but still smiling that 
faint smile, and talking first to Melreux on her left, 
then to the old Marquis on her right. What a bore 
he could be, everlastingly harping on the past! She 
turned away, and engaged the other Marquis, who, 
though not so old or stricken in years as the Marquis 
de Thuillies, was making such a struggle to keep 
young that he could not endure any mention of the 
past, of things old, or of the tragic flight of time. 
Dorothy was talking to him about the music of De- 
bussy, when suddenly the Marquis de Thuillies, who 
was conversing with the Countess de Franquemont 
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on his right, whirled excitedly about, and his aged 
voice rising on a high note of reproach, exclaimed: 

“But my dear Countess! You never told me about 
your visit to the haunted room!” 

An instant silence fell on the table. The room 
seemed suddenly very warm; the heat of the crack- 
ling candles, the odours of the food and the wine 
made the air heavy; before she was aware she pressed 
her palms to her cheeks. Madame de Franquemont 
was leaning over the table, looking at her; she could 
see a slight dew of perspiration on Madame de Fran- 
quemont’s breast, and noted the slightly mottled skin 
of her fleshy bare arms. 

“But surely, Marquis,’ Dorothy said, regaining her 
smile and, in a moment, her composure, “you do not 
believe in haunted rooms. You were just now saying 
that your ideas were all of the XVIIIth century: 
surely you must have its scepticism, too.” 

“Madame,” said the Marquis, inclining his head, 
“you are quite right, I have. And just for that reason 
I] can explain it all to you; it was told to me by the 
late regretted Count Hippolyte de Granvallon, your 
husband’s father.” 

“Oh, do let us hear!” said Dorothy, turning half- 
way towards him, folding her hands, and settling 
herself as though for a long dissertation, smiling all | 
the while—resolutely, and her heart going like a 
trip-hammer. 

The Marquis, though he addressed his remarks to 
Dorothy, did it as though they were at a public meet- 
ing and she had taken the chair. 
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“It is all a curious effect of acoustics,’ he began, 
delighted to hold forth, “due to——” 
But just then Heusden began to talk, some loud 
nonsense to the Baroness Soustons, and Granvallon 
made a sign to Francois who, attended by two foot- 
men, took a damp, cobwebby bottle, and with a sol- 
emn, sacerdotal air, slowly, with infinite care, began 
to decant the burgundy. As Francois proceeded with 
the rite, the interest gradually withdrew itself from 
the Marquis and the phenomena of acoustics, and 
centred in the dark ruby stream, slowly flowing from 
the black mouth of that old bottle which had lain 
so many years in the cellars of Chaunois. When the 
wide-brimmed glasses were filled, Francois bent over 
his master’s shoulder an instant, received a nod of 
permission, and then, with his acolytes, proceeded 
slowly, gravely about the table, pausing at each 
plate to say ceremoniously: “Burgundy, Clos- 
Vougeot,” and to mumble the date. 

The old Marquis’s eyes wandered; he gradually 
lowered his voice, forgot what he had been talking 
about, and, as though they were assisting at some 
religious ceremony, whispered once or twice to Dor- 
othy and then sat reverently silent, watching the 
stately procession of Francois and his acolytes. 

Dorothy glanced up and down the table; Heusden 
was raising his glass to his lips, slowly, with formal- 
ity, taking the tiniest of sips, tasting the burgundy 
with the critical air of a connoisseur; the slender 
Count de Franquemont was touching his lips to the 
glass elegantly; Gee Gee, leaning back negligently, 
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was holding his glass up to the light against which 
the wine gleamed and glowed like a garnet; from 
time to time he took a sip of it with the pretended 
modesty and indifference of the host who is waiting 
for compliments. At the end of the table, Tardanne, 
taking the wide, shallow goblet between the palms of 
his hands, was reverently raising it to his lips, lean- 
ing forward, inhaling, with dilated nostrils, the bou- 
quet of the precious fluid, his eyes closed with an 
expression of beatitude. 

And then Granvallon was on his feet, making 
enough of a speech to say that it was not a custom 
of his house to make speeches at dinner, but that, 
in accordance with an old tradition, he wished to 
declare the Baron Heusden first huntsman of the day. 
A ripple of applause ran round the table, they all 
cried “bravo!” and Heusden got up, made a little 
speech, about nothing, so that everybody laughed, 
and then, before Dorothy could realize it, Heusden 
was speaking about her, and inviting them all to 
drink to the health of “the noble and charming chate- 
laine of Chaunois.” She blushed, and looked up and 
down the table again, and then across at Granvallon, 
his face glowing, his eyes shining with approval, as 
he said: “Very good! Very good!” 

Then the dinner went on again, as before; she 
looked at the menu; yes, patés de Strasbourg, Nessel- 
rode glacé, fruits, desserts. Finally, it was over, and 
with the Marquis she led the way back to the salon. 
The coffee and the liqueurs were served; the men 
lighted cigars, and with comfortable sighs of reple- 
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tion, sank into easy chairs, dull, somnolent, and as 
red as the burgundy, in the rosy light of the lamps 
and the reflection of the damask curtains. The women 
gathered about the Marquise de Melreux, installed 
on the sofa. Dorothy sat in a low chair not too far 
away, near enough, she hoped, to keep them from 
talking about her. The Marquis de Thuillies sat be- 
side her; she had paid little attention to what he was 
saying, or only enough to keep up the pretence of 
polite interest. She wondered if always in those mo- 
ments of life in which one realized one’s ambitions 
there must be some lack, some fatal flaw, that makes 
them less than what one had expected them to be. 
Did nothing ever turn out as one hoped? And had 
it really been Henri who was quarrelling with Héléne 
—or was that only a tale invented by Gee Gee and 
Heusden? She glanced at them, lounging in deep 
chairs, at the other end of the room, their heads to- 
gether like conspirators, smoking, and so red, so 
stuffed, so gross and materialistic; it was really too 
disgusting! 

“No,” the Marquis was saying, “it is due to some 
curious trick of acoustics. I had it all from the Count 
Hippolyte. It went back three generations farther, to 
the Count’s great-grandfather, that is, Madame, the 
great-great-grandfather of your husband. It appears 
that it was a whim of his to have constructed a room, 
or a wing, or perhaps a whole house, in which one 
could hear everything that went on; the walls were 
constructed,—one knows not how—” the Marquis 
shrugged his thin shoulders, and gave up the prob- 
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lem, “and then that wing was destroyed by Lacolle 
and his band in 1793, and the secret was lost. Ah! 
they were clever in those days! The old Count was 
detested by his servitors; it is said that they pushed 
him into the well in the court-yard, and drowned 
him, pretending afterwards that he fell in by acci- 
dent.” 


XIV 


SJHE guests all left on the morrow of the din- 
| ner; Henri and Heéléne the day following, 
Si and René, Tardanne, Ghislaine and the chil- 
| ec dren the day after. Calm settled down once 

2) more on Chaunois; through the open win- 
hone poured the sun of St. Martin’s summer, and 
Dorothy and Granvallon had the old house to them- 
selves. Dorothy tried to put Héleéne’s visit out of her 
mind, to think of it no more, and as she viewed it 
in proportion it seemed to take its place among the 
trivial irritations of life, above which one must rise. 
She feared that, when his friends had gone, Granval- 
lon would grow dull once more, for, like most men, 
he was apt to hang up his fiddle when he came home. 
But he seemed happy and contented; sometimes he 
shot over his dogs, alone, or accompanied by Bolet, 
the keeper; sometimes he amused himself by arrang- 
ing his engravings; again he would discuss improve- 
ments and alterations with Matthieu. He did not like 
to be alone; and often on those crisp October morn- 
ings, when white mists rolled over the fields and the 
cattle rose ghost-like from the ground, he would take 
Dorothy for long rides on horseback. In the evening, 
after they had dined by the light of candles set in 
the sconces about the grey walls, they sat before the 
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great fire of wood that roared in the chimney of the 
library, its warm light flickering on the tarnished gilt 
of the old, unread books, and glazing the shining 
surfaces of the portraits on the walls. Sometimes 
Granvallon would read his newspaper; but generally 
he preferred to sit and smoke and gossip about peo- 
ple at Paris. In his knowledge of art, and in his taste, 
he had an esthetic culture far beyond Dorothy’s, but 
it was all somehow independent of books; he had no 
interest in literature, and for authors he had the 
nobleman’s contempt, and though he knew a great 
deal about painting, he looked down on painters, and 
indeed on all artists, as social inferiors. She was 
amused by his traditional prejudices; they were al- 
ways coming out, spontaneously, naively, a dozen 
times a day. He despised the English, misprised 
Americans, and hated Germans. Only the French, of 
all mankind, were intelligent, and great, and truly 
civilized. 

There were times when Dorothy might have dis- 
agreed with him on most, or on many, of these points, 
but during those calm, golden days, she could dis- 
agree with him about nothing; he was too full of at- 
tention, too devoted, making love to her, delicately, 
or tempestuously, all the time; they were for once, — 
in complete reciprocity and harmony. 

And then, one morning, they were sitting at break- 
fast in Dorothy’s sitting-room, before a small table 
drawn up to one of the deep French windows. Octo- 
ber was nearly gone; the sky was grey, and a chill 
pervaded the house. 
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“Good weather for All Souls’ Day,’ observed 
Granvallon, glancing drearily out of the window into 
the park. The trees were stripped almost bare of 
their leaves, and spread their branches tragically 
against a melancholy sky that enlarged the horizon, 
so that from their windows they now could see the 
red roofs at Sottignies, and the tiny spires of the 
church. 

Dorothy, having finished her coffee and rolls, was 
giving his breakfast to Dong Long, sitting up sol- 
emnly on his haunches beside her on the floor; and 
as she did so she continued to scrutinize Granvallon 
with that objective and surreptitious curiosity which 
develops in a woman a year or so after her marriage. 
He was dressed, as always in the morning, in riding- 
clothes, though instead of his coat he had drawn on 
a dressing-gown of dark green silk; his clean-shaven 
face was fresh and ruddy, his reddish moustache 
closely cropped, his darker hair combed back from 
the high white brow; his fresh white stock, bound 
tightly about his reddish neck, was fastened with a 
scarf-pin, a small gold whip; a white cuff was thrust 
out from the sleeve of his dressing-gown, its button 
bearing a “G” and the coronet. Dorothy looked at 
his hands, white but strong, with the large shining 
finger-nails, and his rings—too many, as it seemed 
to her,—one of them a large signet-ring, with the 
Granvallon arms, more impressive and authoritative 
somehow than the wedding-ring that she had pressed 
on his finger. He was smoking his cigarette with wide 
and elegant gestures, when Francois brought up the 
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post. At sight of an envelope with a black border and 
a black seal, he exclaimed: 

“Oh! A letter from Mamma!” He tore open the 
envelope, unfolded and glanced down the sheet. 

“We must go back to Paris,” he said. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked Dorothy in some 
concern. 

“Oh no,” replied Granvallon, “nothing. It is only 
that she has returned and says we must come.” 

“But why?” 

Granvallon shrugged his shoulders, and handed the 
letter to Dorothy. She read it: “It is necessary, now, 
my children, that you return to the city; the season 
is advanced; you must install yourselves for the win- 
ter.” 

“But why?” she insisted. “We are doing very well 
heree’ 

“She says so.” 

Dorothy could not quite understand this to be a 
reason, but she would not argue. 

“When must we go?” she asked, a little fearfully. 

“At once; to-morrow!” 

“To-morrow! Oh Gee Gee!” 

At her startled little outcry he looked up, a ques- 
tion on his ruddy face. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

She dropped her eyes, and said, quietly: 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“I wasn’t quite prepared to go so soon,” she said. 
“T love Chaunois.” 
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“And what of me?” he exclaimed, with a sudden 
passion, as though he were jealous of everything she 
loved, even of Chaunois. 

“Yes, and you too, Gee Gee,” she said, “of course. 
We've been so happy here alone!” 

She glanced up swiftly, then looked down again, 
feeling her cheeks flame with an avowal that she had 
never so sincerely made before; it had been growing 
on her, more and more, during those days, ever since 
he had allayed her suspicions and jealous fears; it 
was a sensation of relief, if not quite of security, in- 
deed it was a feeling that she would not analyse too 
closely, lest it vanish away. 

“Well, we shall be happy there. You must not be 
morbid. We will have one more ride together, before 
we go.” 

She thought of Browning’s poem, but she didn’t 
mention it to him; he knew nothing of Browning; 
and besides, Browning always reminded her of Leslie 
Waldron. 

Half an hour later, she heard Granvallon whistle, 
and looked out of her window. He was on the terrace, 
directly below, looking up and smiling. 

“All ready?” he asked. 

A groom had just led round the horses, belted in 
buff horse-cloths, their slender, nervous legs shudder- 
ing now and then in the sharp air. 

The sky was grey with leaden clouds, like the skies 
in old Dutch paintings, and troubled by an autumn 
wind that bent the bare, slender poplar trees. Old 
Jules, the gardener, in sabots, his faded blue apron 
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rolled about his middle, was binding up the rose- 
bushes in wisps of twisted straw, and talking to him- 
self. One withered rose was left, drooping its pink 
head with a melancholy air. The’ spire of the little 
church at Sottignies seemed far away and dim; 
across the brown fields the massive buildings of the 
Ferme Rose seemed to have flattened themselves, to 
squat more stubbornly on the ground, to cling more 
tenaciously to the earth. A flock of starlings wheeled 
and turned, and rose and fell, in unison, like a well- 
drilled army of the air. The clouds came rushing on- 
ward out of that grey sky; the wind wrested a clump 
of yellow leaves from the beech-trees in the avenue, 
and puffed them high in air, to flutter down twisting 
and turning in graceful spirals, like the leaves in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” to be strewn over the terrace 
and blown rattling and writhing along the ground, 
and to float at last on the sinister, oozy waters of the 
moat. A flock of rooks flew out of the wood, and 
flapped away across the cold November sky, on some 
solemn and mysterious expedition. 

She roused from her reverie, and went down. The 
groom was stripping the horses of their cloths, as, 
holding up the skirt of her long riding-habit, she 
picked her way across the terrace. She placed the toe 
of her boot in Granvallon’s hand, and mounted; he 
swung into his saddle, and turning his horse sharply 
about, its heels kicking up the gravel, they cantered 
off. 

Dorothy was happy, or would have been, had it 
not been for the thought that this was so soon to end. 
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This thought, and the thought of the Countess her 
mother-in-law, of Héléne, running like an under- 
current of mild sadness under all her thoughts, 
marred her pleasure. She tried to banish all such ap- 
prehensions from her mind; to live this day alone, 
and let it be enough. They cantered along the sunken 
roads, the high banks of earth on either hand pierced 
by the tortured roots of trees; and across fields from 
which the blanket of white mist was rolling away; 
cattle, risen from the ground, the spots where they 
had Jain all night still steaming from the heat of their 
great bodies, stood and gazed at them curiously. And 
they rode along, the light expanding in a silvery sky 
as the morning advanced, the air growing warmer 
with the diffused rays of the veiled sun, until they 
came to the forest of Mormal, and reined their 
horses. 

“Shall we go in?” asked Granvallon. 

Dorothy glanced into the deep gloomy forest and 
shuddered, as though with some presentiment of evil. 

“No!” she said, emphatically. 

Granvallon laughed. 

They rode back slowly, the horses blowing through 
their soft nostrils, tossing their heads and jingling 
their bits, sending up a reek of steam and sweat, the 
saddles squeaking rhythmically. They entered the 
long avenue, and Granvallon gave a shout and they 
made one last dash, scampering up to the house; a 
groom ran out to meet them, and snatched at the 
horses’ heads; Granvallon flung himself from his 
saddle and went to Dorothy, and as she sprang into 
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his arms, the ride over, she knew that it was one of 
those days that now and then crop out of the dull, 
monotonous, flat surface of life and, because of some 
unexpected, trivial little hour of happiness, stand out 
in memory long years afterwards. 


XV 


PSHE early twilight was closing in as the motor 
TZ] drew up before the old house in the rue de 
> Grenelle, and the rain was falling dismally. 
re | The street was deserted; no one in sight ex- 
23 cept an old lamp-lighter, clumping along in 
cape and cowl. He lighted the lamp at the corner and 
went on; the lamp’s beams made a Maltese cross on 
the wet pavement and against the circle of yellow 
light Dorothy could see the rain streaking down. . 

The chauffeur pulled the bell at the great door, 
and it clanged loudly within; they waited, and Gran- 
vallon began to fidget nervously, and to sputter little 
imprecations. 

“Be calm!” said Dorothy, impatiently. 

The chauffeur gave the bell another jerk and it 
clanged more importunately, and when the wicket- 
door opened and Cécile the concierge’s wife thrust 
out her head and recognized him, she began apolo- 
getically to draw the bolts of the porte-cochére. But 
Granvallon would not wait and springing out dashed 
across the pavement, and in at the door, before Cé- 
cile, with conciliatory servility, could scuttle in and 
get a porter’s enormous umbrella to hold over Doro- 
thy’s head as she entered. And then, bowing and 
making excuses, Cécile stood in the door of her tiny 
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lodge, its little shrine and image sparkling with gilt 
tinsel and tissue-paper flowers; the warm air of the 
fusty interior puffed out into the corridor, with sniffs 
of the pot-au-feu, the not unsavoury odour of ple- 
beian cookery, here on the threshold of aristocracy. 

They went up to their rooms, and before Dorothy 
had had time even to take off her wraps, Granvallon 
was urging her to make haste. 

“We must go at once and salute Mamma,” he kept 
reminding her. 

The dowager was in her sitting-room sunk in the 
cushions of her great arm-chair, with a high back and 
wings at the sides to keep off draughts, of which she 
lived in constant dread. Her body, grown fat in her 
old age, seemed to fill the chair in which she sat, her 
feet tucked up on a low, worn foot-stool, the folds of 
her black silk dress spreading out around her. She 
wore a brown wig, with a fringe of tiny curls that 
came down almost to her eyebrows. She sat there, 
her long earrings bobbing against her neck, and with 
each breath a cameo-brooch rose and fell on her 
breast. The black lace of her dress fell over her large 
abdomen, and her well-kept hands, their fingers cov- 
ered with curious old rings, lay on her knees. 

This room, in which, for long hours each day, the 
old Countess sat, had in the course of years taken on 
a remarkable resemblance to her, and become an ex- 
tension of her personality. It was a small sitting- 
room on the second floor. Damask curtains, of a deep 
red, were drawn at the windows, between which was 
a marble mantelpiece, with a tall mirror in a gilt 
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frame; the mantelpiece was crowded with trinkets— 
porcelain figures, an ormolu clock under a glass 
dome, and a heterogeneous mass of other articles, 
mementoes of other days, things to which the old 
lady clung, and insisted on having near her. They 
overflowed in the room about, and were displayed in 
glass cabinets and on small tables; the room was 
huddled with furniture of every epoch, from Louis 
XIV down to Louis Philippe, whose type in the end 
seemed to prevail. Behind her chair, in a corner, 
stood a tall shaded lamp, which, with a small lustre 
hanging from the ceiling, gave light to the room. At 
her elbow stood a low table, on which she kept an old 
Dutch box, a shining nickel case containing her spec- 
tacles, several small silver boxes, one for smelling- 
salts, a tortoise-shell snuff-box, empty, and a paste- 
board box from the chemist’s, full of white tablets; 
in addition to these things there was a miniature, and 
an electric bell shaped like a pear, with which, on 
occasion, she could startle and alarm the servants. 
On her other hand, against the wall, stood a wooden 
tapestry frame, polished by long years of service, an 
unfinished piece of tapestry stretched upon it. It was 
on this frame that she had worked the tapestry that 
upholstered most of the chairs in her sitting-room, 
and many of those in the large salons below. Leaning 
against the frame was a lap-board, covered with 
green felt, on which she played patience long hours 
each day. On the wall were some old French prints, 
and across the room from the Countess’s chair, where 
she could see it, a portrait of the Count Hippolyte de 
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Granvallon, her late husband, in diplomatic uniform, 
wearing the stars and the ribbons of his orders. 

As Dorothy and Granvallon entered, the old Coun- 
tess leant forward out of her arm-chair, peered at 
them an instant, and giving a shrill little cry of joy, 
raised and clasped her hands and said: 

“Oh, Gee Gee! How happy I am!” 

And after giving him her hand to kiss, she put her 
arms about him, drew him down into her embrace, 
and kissed him on both cheeks and on the brow. 

“And Dorothy, Mamma,” said Granvallon, re- 
minding her of his wife’s presence. 

“Oh, yes, Dorothy, it is you!” 

And the old lady turned up first one and then the 
other cheek for Dorothy to kiss. 

“You have made an agreeable voyage from Chau- 
nois, is it not?” said the old Countess, speaking in 
English, which she always employed when she spoke 
to Dorothy, an English translated literally out of 
her French, and spoken with a slight Irish accent, 
oddly reminiscent, could Dorothy have known, of a 
voice long still, that of the Dublin girl who had been 
the old Countess’s nurse in childhood. “And you 
have been to see Ghislaine,—yes?P” 

“No, ma Mere, not yet,” said Dorothy, surmising 
that the old Countess had asked this question in or- 
der to trap her in some dereliction of duty, and not 
to be caught so easily; “we came in of course the 
first thing to pay our duties to you.” 

“Ah?” said the dowager, pleased. “Then I will 
ring and send for Ghislaine. Tardanne is at Amiens 
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with his regiment. Raoul and Yvonne are at Biar- 
ritz, and my poor little René is always at the Univer- 
sity. | am quite alone. It was time for you to come 
back to town.” She pressed the button in her ivory 
pear. “You will find Paris, I fear, rather empty for 
the moment. Many have not yet returned from the 
country. And you have made an agreeable sojourn at 
Chaunois, is it not? You were very gay, is it not, 
with this rascal?” 

The old Countess laughed, and looked slyly, but 
with adoration, at her eldest son. A footman came in, 
and she told him to summon the Baroness Tardanne. 

“And Jean,’ she added, “look to the curtains. I 
think there is a draught.” 

But no, there was no draught; and the footman, 
used to her whims, went calmly out. 

“Chaunois is charming,” said Dorothy, with a sigh 
of regret for it. 

“Yes,” said the old Countess, “it is. But one must 
have seen it in my youth, in the time of the old Count 
Gaston, when Hippolyte took me there as a bride. 
Ah, then!” And the old lady clasped her hands and 
raised them to her chin, and rolled her eyes upwards 
in sad reminiscence. “Ah, yes!” the old Countess 
went on, “it was magnificent! Magnificent! But now 
it is dilapidated, falling in ruins.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, ma Meére,’ Dorothy 
said. 

“Relatively, my dear,” insisted the old Countess, 
“relatively to what it was in my youth. It should be 
restored, is it not? Do you not think that it might be 
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restored? It seems to me that the Americans would 
esteem it a privilege to employ their dollars, of which 
they have a plethora, in the restoration, c’est a dire’ 
—the old Countess was getting in rather deep, and 
dropped into French in order to convey to Dorothy, 
though even then, in that language, not too deli- 
cately, a hint of her duty, as an heiress married to a 
Granvallon. 

Dorothy was half angry with her mother-in-law 
for this all too patent cadging—could they never 
think of her without thinking of dollars?—but just 
then Ghislaine came into the room. They kissed each 
other, and then Ghislaine joined her mother and 
brother in a long, intimate, family conversation. And 
Dorothy could only sit in silence, and pretend an in- 
terest whenever the old Countess glanced in her 
direction, and marvel at the old Countess’s French 
—so different to her English! It was precise, old- 
fashioned, exquisite, perfect in diction. But since the 
pleasure of admiring perfectly spoken French could 
not last indefinitely, Dorothy could only sit by, with 
folded hands, and listen dully, without interest or 
sense of participation. She had queer sensations; a 
kind of numbness seized on her; she gazed at her 
husband and her mother-in-law, and wondered if her 
life in Paris was to consist in this sort of thing. In 
fact, here in the Faubourg St. Germain, she did not 
feel that she was in Paris at all; the Paris that she 
knew lay over there, across the river, remote and 
inaccessible. It seemed preposterous that this old 
woman sitting there should be related to her, and 
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that she must call her “ma Meére’’; it even seemed 
strange and incredible that the man there before her 
should be her husband; that feeling lately had worn 
off, she had become accustomed to him, even happy 
with him during those last few weeks at Chaunois; 
but now, the moment he was in the presence of his 
mother, he underwent a subtle change, he was like 
another person, with- another manner, another look. 
But then, the old Countess affected everybody that 
way, Dorothy perhaps most of all; she had been 
vaguely conscious of it on the few occasions when, 
after her marriage, she had come into the old Coun- 
tess’s presence; now she was more vividly conscious 
of it. The old Countess seemed to lay some strange 
spell upon her; she was not quite herself, and she did 
not act naturally, nor say the things that really ex- 
pressed and represented her; she seemed to be some- 
one else, or to be striving to be someone else. She 
wasn't afraid of the old Countess; it wasn’t precisely 
that, but she caught herself resorting to little arts 
of subterfuge and conciliation; she was too eager to 
please—like Cécile, the concierge who, half an hour 
before, had truckled so to Gee Gee. She hated herself 
for this, but she couldn’t help it, and it made her dis- 
like her mother-in-law. But it was consoling to think 
that the old lady affected everybody this way, even 
Gee Gee; they all, spiritually at least, cringed before 
her; she imposed herself on them, beat them down; 
they were always trying to agree with her, to laugh 
when she laughed, to sigh when she complained, to 
avoid subjects that might irritate her or draw her 
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fire. Dorothy looked at her in a growing amazement, 
as she sat there in her great chair; she seemed never 
to budge out of it, never to leave this stuffy little 
room,—it seemed impossible that she really had been 
to Vittel, or could ever go to Chaunois. She sat there 
motionless, like some aged and watchful spider at 
the centre of her web, with preternatural senses that 
sent out filaments all over the house and kept her in- 
formed of everything that was going on. 

Dorothy, now and then, caught phrases of the con- 
versation to which she was pretending to listen. “Oh 
no, that was the old Countess . . . I knew her very 
well. She was née Comtesse de la Rombrochait, an 
old family. You are confusing the other branch . . .” 
“Yes, but they were noble too.” (It was Gee Gee who 
put this in, and the brown wig shook irritably.) “I 
assure you, my son, the title was of the Holy Roman 
Empire .. .” The brown wig shook still more irrita- 
bly. “It was a great uncle, the Count Roger; he had 
a splendid place near Poitiers...” “Well, well, 
Mamma, have it your way.” And Gee Gee laughed. 
Then presently they were talking about engravings, 
and ere long another dispute arose. “But, I assure 
you, my son, they were of the epoch.” 

Yes, thought Dorothy, they were all of the epoch! 
While she herself wasn’t! That was the trouble. For 
some reason, she exhaled a heavy sigh. 

“And you, my dear; you are fatigued, is it not? 
The long journey from Chaunois, perhaps? Or per- 
haps it is your condition, what?” 

The old Countess, Dorothy suddenly realized, was 
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addressing her, having taken to English again, and 
with this allusion turned to Gee Gee, with a look of 
interrogation. But Gee Gee shook his head, and, with 
a laugh, said: 

“Not yet.” 

Dorothy felt her cheeks burn, and was furious with 
them. But she kept still; the old Countess was going 
on: 

“But it is time for tea. I will ring.” 

She fumbled among the things on the table, found 
the ivory pear, and pressed it. The man-servant 
came; she ordered the tea to be brought, and then 
said: 

“Look to the curtains, Jean. It seems to me that 
there is a draught .. .” 

Jean examined the curtains, gave them a reassur- 
ing tug and said: 

“No, Madame la Comtesse. Everything is closed.” 

Then he went for the tea. The old Countess drank 
two cups, wiped her lips, and began talking to Gee 
-Gee about people whom Dorothy didn’t know. And 
catching at the first excuse, Dorothy got away and 
went to her room, where, drawing the curtains aside, 
she stood a while in the deep embrasure of the win- 
dow, moodily looking down into the rue de Grenelle. 
The rain was still falling, steadily and persistently, 
its sullen monotony varied only by occasional ac- 
cesses of splenetic intensity, during which, for a few 
moments, it pelted down more stubbornly than ever, 
making a sharp, hissing sound, then settled anew to 
its even, melancholy downpour. A bracket-lamp on 
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a house across the way cast a circle of yellow light 
on the ancient facade, down which the rain streamed 
like tears down the faces of the very old. The wet 
pavement glistened where the rays of a lamp fell 
across the street. A cab rattled along over the stones, 
and at its passing, the glass prisms of the chandeliers 
tinkled musically ... And the rain, and with it, 
night, fell on this other Paris, in which she felt so 
strange and lonely. 


XVI 


SoGIOROTHY found that it was going to be no 
fh] easy thing to adjust herself to this new life; 
#| she began to realize that only now, when she 
was established in Paris, was the new life 
really beginning. All that had gone before, 
her wedding, the honeymoon, those days at Chau- 
nois, already hazy with romance, were not the begin- 
ning, but rather the end, the finale of her girlhood’s 
dream. However much she might fancy herself in 
sympathy with the old-world atmosphere of the 
house in the rue de Grenelle, it never could seem 
like home to her. During those short, dark days, 
which cast their gloom on her spirits, she felt more 
and more like an alien and a stranger, and suffered 
from a pain very much like that of home-sickness. 
The great house, now her home, stood there in the 
dreary rain, brooding on the past in a kind of stub- 
born and insane preoccupation, indifferent to her ex- 
istence, refusing to be interrupted in its gloomy medi- 
tations. The wide hall, from which the stairs with 
their banisters of wrought iron mounted to the third 
story, was cold and inhospitable; from the great 
windows on its landings, she looked down into the 
small garden behind the house, enclosed by high 
brick walls covered with ivy; the long tangled grass 
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was sodden with rain; in one corner stood an old 
stone vase green with moss; beyond, were the sta- 
bles, in decline, sheltering now only the cob that 
drew the coupé in which the dowager rode out now 
and then, and the horses that Dorothy and Gran- 
vallon had brought from Chaunois. And, of course, 
Dorothy’s motor. 

The three great red Louis XIV drawing-rooms be- 
low stood closed and dark from week to week, the 
heavy damask curtains drawn, the shutters up at the 
windows; they were cold as the tomb, for they never 
had a fire except on rare occasions, and even then 
they depended for their heat, it seemed to Dorothy, 
on their crackling candles and the exuded warmth of 
the people gathered there. The vast rooms were filled 
with the mementoes of other days and inhabited by 
the ghosts of persons long-since dead, like the library 
where, in the musty atmosphere and the dim light, 
something of the old Count Hippolyte seemed to 
linger in his books,—all that was left of him!—the 
French classics, brown rows of them, in scuffed mo- 
rocco, with dull gilt tooling, and nobody to read them 
any more. 

The great door-bell clanged now and then, and re« 
verberated solemnly through the house, and someone 
was admitted—the postman, the butcher’s boy, 
trades-people, or someone of the Granvallons return- 
ing home. They were forever in and out and stirring 
about, each member bent on some errand remote 
from Dorothy’s own interests—Gee Gee preoccupied 
by artificial and trivial occupations; Raoul and 
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Yvonne absorbed in friends whom Dorothy did not 
know: René at the Université; the Tardanne children 
in their apartments overhead making extraordinary 
noises as though they were unloading gigantic casks 
from preposterous lorries and rolling them across the 
floor; the old dowager enthroned in her sitting-room, 
flashing her imperative commands through the house 
by pressing her ivory pear. The entire family as- 
sembled, formally, twice a day, at luncheon and at 
dinner; after dinner they all repaired to the old 
Countess’s sitting-room, and one of them had to read 
out to her for a while. And all these strange beings, 
with whom Dorothy found herself thus intimately 
and unaccountably living, had the effect, not of re- 
lieving the loneliness of the old house, but of intensi- 
fying and exaggerating it, so that she moved through 
the draughty halls and the cold rooms with a kind 
of circumspection, as though she were a ghost her- 
self, more at ease with the phantoms that had peopled 
those formal drawing-rooms a century before, and in 
her imagination still glided about there, and bowed 
and curtsied in a dim romantic haze, than the living 
beings who now inhabited them. She felt that her 
own individuality was being dwarfed, that she was 
being slowly disembodied, undergoing some subtle 
metamorphosis, changing into she knew not what. 
There was, at first, the task of leaving cards and 
of calling on all their kin—her kin now; it was so 
hard to remember them all, to keep them identifiably 
straight in her mind; and these connexions widened 
out into shoals of cousins, until they seemed to em- 
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brace all the Faubourg, all Paris, and finally all 
France. Sometimes she had the sensation of being 
chére cousine to half of Europe. When she went to 
make her duty to Uncle Robert, the head of the fam- 
ily, in the old house in the rue de l’Université, Gee 
Gee went with her. Uncle Robert had lately been ill, 
and in Gee Gee’s eye, as he glanced up at the grey 
facade of the old mansion, was a look that seemed to 
her too frankly interested in its shrewd appraisal. 

“Nice old house, eh?” he said. “No need to take 
one of our own, since we shall be living here one of 
these days, what?” 

She nudged him and uttered a reproving: 

Piel Thay ! 

And he laughed and pinched her small pointed 
chin; and a great wave of happiness surged up within 
her, because of that little gesture of affection, and be- 
cause his words had implied a deep, fundamental 
conviction of the abiding security of their position, 
and because, to confess the truth, Dorothy had been 
thinking much the same thing herself. Perhaps she 
did not quite agree with his opinion that a house of 
their own was needless, but she could not help ima- 
gining herself in this old mansion in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. She had been in it only once, and that at 
the time of her wedding, when it, like everything else 
in the world, had been enveloped in a glamour of 
white tulle and orange-blossoms, and it had remained 
vague and undefined in her mind, like a place vis- 
ited in a dream. She had continued to visit it in day- 
dreams ever since, but she decided that on this visit 
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she would subject it to a minute observation, try to 
surprise and capture the secret of its personality, as 
she had that of Chaunois, though she doubted if any 
other old house in the world could ever have for her 
the charm of Chaunois. The gate that opened into 
the court was thrown wide in honour of their coming, 
giving a glimpse of the wrought-iron gates that 
opened to the garden behind, in which a few plane- 
trees spread their grimy, bare limbs. She had observed 
the moss on the worn stones of the perron, and the 
chiffre of the Granvallon family carved above the 
doorway, and thus, even as she entered, she began to 
store up impressions for future reveries. The house 
had been built about the same time as Chaunois— 
the style was Louis X1V—but it was a little more 
austere than Chaunois, perhaps because it was the 
prey of a voracious and insatiable city, the roaring 
waves of whose tumultuous life licked with eager 
tongues at its walls as though determined to have 
them down, as some day inevitably they would. The 
greater part of the house was closed; the salons were 
never opened any more; their doors were locked, the 
furniture shrouded in linen covers. 

The Count occupied an apartment on an upper 
floor, where he lived with the simplicity of an old 
aristocrat. He was waiting for them in his sitting- 
room, and came forward with a step still brisk for a 
septuagenarian invalid; his closely trimmed hair and 
smart moustache were strikingly white against the 
red of his face. The care with which he was dressed 
testified to an interest in life that was still fresh and 
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keen, though his clothes, of a belated fashion, the 
thick cravat that bound his high collar, the narrow- 
waisted morning-coat, with the red rosette of the 
Legion of Honour in his buttonhole, the shepherd’s 
plaid trousers and the light spats, were from the 
wardrobe of a man who, having been a dandy in his 
youth, perpetuated its memory by keeping to its 
fashions. In fact, Dorothy could see no signs of ill- 
ness in the rather sprightly old gentleman who came 
forward and pressed his cheeks first against hers, and 
then against Gee Gee’s. 

“Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all, my dear chil- 
dren,” he said when they asked after his health. “A 
touch of the gout, but it is finished, classified. The 
gout drives out other maladies, you know.” 

Gee Gee, as they sat down, observed to Uncle Rob- 
ert that he should go to the Midi, at which the Count 
sighed reminiscently, and then shook his white head 
with resignation and said: 

“Oh! I used to go to Nice, like all the world, but 
now I dread journeys. I prefer to be at home; one is 
better there; one has the comfort of one’s old habits. 
I like my old house;” and he glanced round the room, 
but his glance evidently could pierce its walls and see 
its closed salons as they used to be, open and filled 
with the life and movement of the society he once 
had loved. “I was born here,” he said, with a solem- 
nity, addressing Dorothy in particular, “and I hope 
to die here.” 

Dorothy felt rather depressed by his falling on this 
melancholy note, and was turning over some reassur- 
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ing phrase of protest in her mind, when, in his quick 
way, he suddenly stretched out his hand and said: 

“Oh, but I have no intention of dying just now; 
oh no, not yet awhile!” 

And he clapped his hands on his knees and rolled 
his eyes towards Gee Gee, and then, looking at Doro- 
thy again, he said: 

“You see, my dear, how disappointed he looks, my 
nephew! He is insupportable, don’t you find him so?” 

Dorothy felt that the old Count liked her almost 
immediately, and she had a pride in the fact, for he 
did not take people to his heart readily. In a deli- 
cate way that she could hardly define, so much was 
his manner of another epoch, that of the courteous, 
old-fashioned gentilhomme of France, he contrived 
to show her that she held a place in his affections. 

“They don’t breed them any more,” Gee Gee said, 
as they drove away. “They are of the old France.” 

Whether the old France or the new, it was always 
in Dorothy’s mind and heart, with a fascination and 
a charm that she could not define, as it is in the mind 
and heart of all Americans endowed with the dubious 
gift of imagination. The emotion, the feeling of it, 
could be evoked in her even by trivial things, such as 
the characters on signs and awnings and the chimney- 
pots on mansards. Things as disparate as the soft 
lavender light in which these grey old buildings were 
steeped—the peculiar light, Waldron had once ex- 
plained to her, of the Ile-de-France—and old French 
books, bound in the style of the romantiques and il- 
lustrated by Gavarni, had the power to call it up, to 
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create the romantic illusion that bathed it in its gla- 
mour. Chaunois, and the house in the rue de I’Uni- 
versité could do it, and now she discovered that 
Uncle Robert had a magic power. He realized it for 
her more perhaps than all the rest. 


XVII 


[=e HE old Countess had kept her afternoons at 
Ie ice| home for forty years. There was a tradition 
| ad as a social institution in the Faubourg, a 
Iss veritable salon. But that was long ago, in the 
old Count Hippolyte’s time; after his death, when his 
influence could no longer be drawn upon, the attend- 
ance had fallen off, and of late years only old 
friends of the Countess came, mostly dowagers like 
herself, who lived in the past, and a few old gentle- 
men, who sat stiffly upright, with their gloves on, 
holding their high hats on their knees, and spoke 
their French in a precise way, and never used slang. 

After Dorothy’s arrival, the old Countess’s days at 
home began to pick up; more people came; it was, 
after all, the old Countess said, quite natural that 
people should give way to curiosity. 

On this afternoon the attendance was larger than 
ever, and just inside the great door Dorothy paused, 
overcome by a sudden feeling of shyness before the 
batteries of lorgnettes; the ladies gathered there took 
in, with swift, minute precision, every detail of her 
slight figure, from the small head with the brown 
hair, to the tips of the shoes under her skirts. She 
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crossed the room to the old Countess, who looked up 
at her critically and said: 

“But you are coming down late, is it not? And all 
these ladies waiting to see you!” And with this the 
old Countess, with a gesture of her delicate hand, 
indicated Dorothy’s presence to the Countess de 
Laujon. 

“My daughter-in-law,” she said simply and, as it 
no doubt seemed to her, sufficiently; she did not pro- 
nounce the name of the Countess de Laujon, the so- 
cial law of the place presuming that names and titles 
were universally known. 

“You will become good friends, is it not?” the old 
Countess added, and with this left them to them- 
selves, and turned to speak to another lady, this time 
in French, so that the echoes of that long-dead Irish 
nurse’s accent were heard for a while no more. 

Dorothy and the Countess de Laujon sat down on 
the sofa, and turning on Dorothy the large eyes that 
glowed in her round, soft and rather pretty face, the 
Countess, speaking very fast, began to tell of a 
fancy fair she was organizing for one of her charities 
and asked Dorothy to take a table, smiled winningly, 

gained her point, and then, 

“All right!” she said, in the brisk tone of business 
that should be employed in speaking to Americans. 
“All right! You must come to see me; am at home 
every uneven day.” 

She gave Dorothy her hand, smiled and nodded, 
and got up, took the old Countess’s hand and said in 
a high, fluty, amiable tone: 
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“Au revoir, chére Madame. Am enchanted to have 
made the acquaintance of your so charming daughter- 
in-law; she is ravishing! Delighted to have been able 
to pass such delicious moments with you. Au revoir, 
chéere Madame, et a bientét!” 

She seemed almost to have sung her good-byes, so 
musical did they sound. 

Dorothy continued to sit on the sofa, and a mo- 
ment later the Countess de Vivonne came and sat be- 
side her. 

“La Comtesse de Laujon has been inviting you to 
her fancy fair,” she said to Dorothy. “Oh, I know! 
She always does. She is untiring and irresistible” ; and 
having thus disposed of her, the Countess de Vivonne 
proceeded to cover her tracks by saying: “She is 
charming! And so charitable!” 

The Countess de Vivonne showed the most flatter- 
ing interest in America, and asked Dorothy if she 
knew certain Americans who, on inquiry, turned out 
to be South Americans; Dorothy tried to impress on 
the Countess the important distinction. But the 
Countess de Vivonne had never been to America; she 
always found it difficult, she explained, to understand 
Americans when they spoke. 

“T mean their accent,” she said. “As well as I know 
English, I have much difficulty in understanding 
Americans, | mean North Americans. And English is 
not a lovely language; French is so much better. Do 
you not think sor And so you like the English?” 

“Oh, very much!” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“I can not say that I do. They are so prudish and 
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hypocritical. Their women! The way they dress! Oh 
la la! la la!” 

The talk was going on in a steady rattle all about; 
the Countess de Vivonne was getting up to go, and 
the old dowager was beckoning to Dorothy. She 
went and leant over her chair, and the old Countess 
whispered: 

“Do not be keeping the sofa too long, my dear.” 

Dorothy felt irritated, not more with the dowager 
than with herself; she feared that the Countess de 
Vivonne, who was waiting to bid her good-bye, would 
think that she didn’t know the etiquette of the sofa. 
She felt slightly confused; it seemed somehow an 
awkward moment. But the Countess de Vivonne, 
smiling and serene, said: 

“Do come soon to see me; any afternoon I shall be 
at home to you.” She smiled again, and was gone. 

Dorothy, still smarting under the old dowager’s 
reprimand, took an arm-chair, and sat there an in- 
stant to compose herself. She looked at the old dowa- 
ger; how disagreeable she could be, and yet, en- 
throned in her chair, the voluminous folds of her 
black silk dress about her, her wig towering, how al- 
most regal she could look! And what a way she had 
with these women! Dorothy glanced at the other la- 
dies; rather frumpy at first sight, some of them, she 
should say, and yet—she wondered. She began to 
have a slightly uncomfortable feeling that her own 
clothes were perhaps too obviously in the latest fash- 
ion to be in the note of these salons; dresses that 
excited admiration in restaurants were apt to invite 
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disparaging glances in the Faubourg where the ladies 
were not afraid of being out of style, and knew how 
to wear their old clothes. She must ask Granvallon 
who, as she had early remarked, had the eye of a 
modiste; he would know. Perhaps it was because 
these ladies did not wish to be dressed like cocottes, 
or what was worse, like nouveaux riches. It was, ina 
way, subtly flattering to be taken for a cocotte; no 
woman, down in her heart—so long as the presump- 
tion went no farther—would mind that so very much. 
But to be taken for a nouveau riche! She knew how 
she was being observed and discussed in the Fau- 
bourg, where the legend of old Ezra Manning’s for- 
tune was current. The Countess de Vivonne had said 
that the English women did not know how to dress. 
And the Americans? Dorothy ventured a discreet lit- 
tle glance in a mirror—and there she saw, not only 
her own, but another figure, and behind her she heard 
Francois announce: 

“Monsieur Valdrong!” 

And she turned to see Leslie Waldron, just entering 
the salon. 

He stood inside the door an instant, holding his 
high hat, looking about over the room. He made a 
good figure standing there, and after the first leap of 
the heart at this sudden apparition of an old lover, 
Dorothy had a flush of pride in him as an American 
who, by his long experience in Paris and London, had 
acquired such a finished European manner that she 
could safely present him to her friends as a typical 
representative of her own country. 
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The eyes in the room, after a quick glance of in- 
terest at the slender, well set-up and not so very tall 
figure in the morning-coat, had recognized in him a 
stranger and the mild interest had become a curiosity 
which, in another moment, they took no pains to 
conceal. Dorothy in her pleasure was about to start 
up from her chair; she checked herself, however, just 
in time; and then his roving eye fell upon her, a smile 
lit up his face and, giving his small moustache that 
little twist which, she remembered, he gave it when 
he was embarrassed, he came across the room to- 
wards her. 

“Why, Leslie!” Dorothy exclaimed, with more joy 
than she should have shown. “What a delightful sur- 
prise! Whatever brings you here?” 

He took her hand and held it a moment, so long, 
indeed, that thereby, and by the look in his eyes— 
not unobserved in that drawing-room—he expressed 
more feeling than he would have done had he bent 
and kissed it. 

“T came over from London on business, as it were,” 
he said, trying, as he had always done, to invest his 
artistic vocation with the practical air more becom- 
ing in an American. “I’ve got the job of doing a cou- 
ple of portraits.” 

He drew up a chair beside her and sat down, and 
Dorothy, wishing that her heart would not go with 
such a treacherous pit-a-pat, and conscious of the 
eyes focussed on her from all sides, tried for a more 
indifferent air as she said: 

“Whose?” 
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“Oh,” he replied, “some people you wouldn't know, 
an industrial and his wife, frightfully rich and ever 
so fat; not, I must own, highly inspiring, bu “« 

She detected the old note of irony that he adopted 
to hide his embarrassment; and the expedient helped 
her to hide her own. She had not seen him since her 
marriage and in view of all that had gone before, she 
had somehow dreaded a meeting. 

“They would never get in here,’ he said, as he 
looked about the salon, but interested, for the mo- 
ment, more in its furnishings than by the human 
presences that filled it with life and sound, and he 
added in his whimsical way, “as I did. I feel that I 
am lucky to have the entrée.” 

She felt an ever so slight sting, and he must have 
detected it, for he hastened to say, looking about the 
room with his professional eye: 

“By Jove, it’s stunning! Really superb! Such Louis 
XIV! And such finished and perfected taste! How 
completely and efficiently those old chaps were on to 
their job! It quite fills one with despair when one 
thinks of it.” He appraised once more with his de- 
lighted eye the long drawing-room, with its grey 
walls and red curtains, its gilt mirrors and crystal 
chandeliers, and the wide doors opening into the 
salon beyond; and Dorothy, following his eye, was 
reassured. Waldron had revealed to her something 
that she was quick to appreciate and she felt that 
after all, she liked the old house, with its rich mellow 
atmosphere, its calm self-sufficiency, these dim salons 
furnished in the perfect taste of their own epoch, 
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finished and complete, so that nothing could be 
added and nothing be taken away without destroying 
that definitive effect of matured taste and refinement 
which they wore. They had an air of having been 
there always, and of intending to remain there for 
ever, impervious to change, and contemptuous of 
fashions; they exercised a kind of spell, subduing one 
to their own mood of bland self-satisfaction. The 
whole house suddenly presented itself to her in a new 
aspect, just as, a short while before, the question of 
clothes had been presented to her mind in a new 
light; she saw that there was a style, a fashion, a 
taste, more refined and occult that lay beyond con- 
ventional standards. But she did not utter this per- 
haps undefined thought. 

“What awful weather!” she said instead. 

“Yes,” said Waldron, trying to smooth the silk nap 
of his hat, where a drop of rain had splashed it as he 
ran in from his cab to the door, and then he placed 
his hat on the floor beside him, and turned to Doro- 
thy with the air of one who had things far more im- 
portant than the weather to talk about. 

“Tell me,” he began, “how are your How goes it? 
You know I am delighted to see you again!” 

She flushed warmly and lifting her eyes to his she 
said: 

“I’m so glad to see you again!’ His eyes glowed 
and for a second she was afraid that she had gone 
too far, that she had said or shown too much, and she 
tried to put their relations on a more prosaic basis— 
considering all that that exchange of glances had re- 
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vealed—by hurrying on: “But how did you know the 
way?” 

“Everybody knows the Granvallon house,” he said. 
“I came on the chance. Perhaps I ought to have sent 
round a note to warn you, to ask for an audience, 
t z 

“Don’t, Leslie!” she said, putting out her hand. 
“Don’t spoil it! You were a great dear to come this 
way the very first thing; it was the very first thing, 
wasn't it?” 

“Quite, on honour. But | didn’t know that I was 
getting into a day at home!” He looked about the 
room. “I say! You do draw a crowd, don’t your Is it 
like this every week?” 

“It’s really my mother-in-law’s day,” said Doro- 
thy. “I haven’t a day of my own as yet.” She thought 
of adding that she rather feared to offend her mother- 
in-law by entering thus into competition with her, 
but on second thought, she kept that to herself, as a 
family secret, or perhaps, because she had been aware 
for a long moment past, that the old dowager’s sharp 
eyes were fixed on her and Waldron with an astute 
and suspicious glance. She realized that the moments 
were flying, and that she had not yet presented Wal- 
dron to the old Countess; she begrudged her one 
minute of him; it was refreshing to have someone to 
talk to, someone of her own kind, of her own country, 
someone who spoke her own language, and thought 
her own thoughts; she should have liked to sit in 
some snug corner and talk with him all afternoon; 
his coming had been like fresh air in the atmosphere 
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of that salon and a gleam of the almost forgotten sun 
in the murky darkness of that rainy day. If only she 
could talk over with him the whole situation—her 
life, her doubts, her disillusions, her ambitions! She 
thought of a luncheon, just they two together—and 
she caught her breath, and sighed, and remembered; 
this was the Faubourg St. Germain, and she, the 
Countess de Granvallon! He must have noted her 
sigh; she knew what his thoughts were,—and feared 
that he knew hers. She laughed softly, indulgently, 
for herself, and said: 

“T must present you. And I hate to give you up! I 
should like to have a good long talk. There is so 
much to say! Ah me!” 

“A good deal of water does seem to have passed 
under the bridge,” said Waldron. 

Dorothy was silent for an instant, and conscious 
that he was looking at her with an old glance that 
she ought now to regret her ability to inspire,— 
though she didn’t regret it—and then in an instant 
she took herself in hand, became practical again and 
said: 

“You must get up, Leslie, they’re all looking at us, 
right through us.” 

A moment later Waldron was making his bow to 
the old Countess, and Dorothy, standing beside him, 
was saying: 

“Mr. Leslie Waldron, ma Mére, an old friend of 
mine, from London. You must have heard of him; 
the painter, you know.” 

“Any friend of my charming belle-fille, Monsieur, 
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is welcome,” said the old Countess, who apparently 
ignored the fact that he was a painter, and Dorothy, 
when she had seen him settled in a chair on the side 
of the old lady’s good ear, left him there, thinking 
they would get on all the better without her, and 
turned to her other guests. 

“Oh yes,” she found herself lightly saying a mo- 
ment afterwards to the Viscountess de Maury, “he’s 
our leading portraitist, but has his studio, now, in 
London. He does everybody. He has come to Paris 
to do Granvallon. Nobody less talented could do my 
husband justice.” 


XVIII 


OROTHY saw that she was to have no further 
chance to talk with Waldron that afternoon, 
for the old dowager was monopolizing him; 
and when he took his leave, he could only 
pause a moment by Dorothy’s chair and say 
good-bye. The callers, one after another, departed; 
the carriages rattled away down the rue de Grenelle, 
and Dorothy and the old Countess were left alone. 

“Enfin!” sighed the old Countess. 

“You must be very tired, ma Meére,’ observed 
Dorothy. “A day at home is fatiguing.” 

“Not at all,” the old Countess protested. “It is a - 
great pleasure to see one’s friends, and a duty one 
owes to receive the monde. Most necessary.” 

She spoke in her admonitory tone, and Dorothy 
wished that she could get away; but she did not dare 
to retire before her mother-in-law. The air in the 
drawing-room was close; there was a sense of dis- 
order and confusion in the room; the phantoms of all 
those late visitors lingered there, the echoes of their 
voices shrilling still. Waldron’s appearance had 
strangely excited her; he had gone away, his visit 
unfinished and inconclusive, leaving her unsatisfied 
and disturbed. She wished that Ghislaine would come 
in, or that the old Countess would retire. But the 
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old Countess showed no sign of doing any such thing; 
she was seemingly impregnable to fatigue, and sat on 
while Dorothy racked her mind for something to 
say—anything was preferable to those unsympathetic 
silences that were always falling between them. The 
old Countess’s eyes were fixed on her in a curious in- 
spection, and Dorothy let her own eyes fall; she 
could not help it, hard as she tried. 

“Monsieur Waldron,” the old Countess began—ah 
yes! of course! That was to be expected !—“Monsieur 
Waldron is a very old friend of yours, is it notr” 

“Oh, I have known him for some time.” The an- 
swer, she felt, sounded weak, evasive, like that of a 
reluctant witness under cross-examination. And she 
fairly hated herself; why need she feel culpable under 
the old prosecutrix’s interrogatory? Why was it, that, 
with her mother-in-law she could never be natural 
and quite herself, but must always be someone else? 
When should she be able to overcome that detest- 
able weakness in her character which gave her a 
dozen personalities, so that she was one person, and 
a vague, weak, shadowy person, with the old Count- 
ess, another with Gee Gee, another with Waldron, 
another with the Countess this or that? It was 
humiliating! 

“He is American, is it not?” 

aa 

“He speaks more like an Englishman.” 

“Oh, that’s because he’s affected,” said Dorothy, 
and then instantly regretted; that was not a very 
loyal thing to say about Leslie. In that speech she 
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had been someone else, decidedly! And she hastened 
to make amends, at least to her own conscience. 

“You see, he lives in London, and naturally likes 
the English—as no one can help doing when one 
knows them.” 

She knew that the old Countess, at any rate, could 
help liking them, but just then the old lady was not 
to be diverted from the scent. 

“He speaks as if he knew everybody in Paris,” the 
old lady said. 

“And so he does.” 

“He is received?” 

“Certainly. Everywhere. Why not?” And Dorothy 
threw back her head and succeeded in looking into 
the old lady’s eyes. 

“He is then rich, and of good family?” 

“Rich? Not very, I fancy, as riches go now-a-days. 
But as for family, well, he’s a Waldron of Virginia.” 

The old Countess did not seem to derive much en- 
lightenment from this intelligence, or to seem so 
deeply impressed by it as she should. She merely in- 
clined her head slightly and raised her eyebrows to 
the curled fringe of her wig, and said: 

“Ahp” and then proceeded: “one meets artists of 
course, and receives them. They give an air at the 
end of the table, just as writers do. But one receives 
them as artists. One does not ask their wives.” 

Could Dorothy have felt that the old Countess 
knew how very near a vital spot this dart went, she 
might have winced, but as it was, Dorothy now raised 
her brows and said, in her best English way: 
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“Really! Fancy that!” and then feeling something 
suddenly surge up within her—something of her 
American spirit, something of old Ezra Manning— 
she went on: “Well, it’s as a friend that I receive 
him, as a very old, and very dear friend!’ And she 
felt distinctly better, and capable, now, of almost 
any impertinence to the old Countess. 

“You knew he was coming then, this afternoon? 
You hear from him?” The cross-examination was 
renewed. 

“No. He happened to be in town, and so came.” 

“He shall remain some time in Paris, is it not?” 

“Really, I don’t know, ma Mére,”’ she replied, 
“how long he intends to stop.” 

She was relieved to hear the door open just then, 
and Granvallon come in. He put one hand over the 
back of her chair as he passed, pinched the top of her 
ear, and bending over, kissed her, and then went over 
to his mother’s chair and the old lady stretched out 
her hands to him and their cheeks brushed each 
other, and Granvallon flung himself carelessly on the 
sofa. 

“Eb bien!” he said. “What news? Tell me the latest 
scandals.” He lighted a cigarette, and stretched his 
arm comfortably along the back of the sofa. “What 
has one recounted at the tea-party? There are some 
pretty new scandals in town, yes?” 

“Scamp!” exclaimed his mother, her eyes sparkling 
with fondness as she looked at him. “You should 
know more scandals than we; you have just come 
from the Jockey, I’ll be bound!” 
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Whether he had heard any scandals at his club or 
not, Granvallon did not say. He sat on the sofa, smil- 
ing, as though to himself, in his self-complacent way, 
and presently he drew from his pocket a small parcel, 
unwrapped it, and revealed an ivory figure. He ca- 
ressed it for an instant, passing his fingers over its 
polished surfaces with the sensuous pleasure of a 
connoisseur, and then handed it to Dorothy. 

She felt its deliciously smooth surfaces, worn and 
polished by centuries of fond handling, observed the 
soft colouration of tint in its yellow and browns, 
and said: 

“It’s awfully pretty. What is it?” 

Granvallon made no reply; he smiled enigmat- 
ically, with a slight superiority, took the ivory from 
her hands, and gave it to his mother. The old lady 
fumbled in her lap, found her lorgnette, and, inspect- 
ing the ivory, her eyes suddenly brightened, and she 
exclaimed: 

“Ah, how lovely!” 

And Dorothy saw that the words, spoken by the 
dowager, had subtly produced on Granvallon an ef- 
fect that her own had not. Granvallon leant eagerly 
forward, he and his mother put their heads together 
over the ivory and became absorbed in an examina- 
tion of this latest find. He had picked it up in an 
antiquary’s shop on the quai Voltaire, and had had 
it for seventy francs! 

“One would say that it is Italian, would not one?” 
said the old Countess. 

“Surely,” said Granvallon. “And look at these 
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stains, here and here,” and he pointed. “Are they 
not delicious?” 

“Exquisite!” exclaimed the old dowager. “Oh yes, 
it is of the epoch!” 

“Absolutely!” cried Granvallon. “Not the slightest 
doubt. It is authentic. | showed it to Leroy a while 
ago; he thought it ravishing.” 

And while they discussed it with an appreciation 
that she was unable to share, Dorothy sat silently 
by, feeling somewhat ignored, and a little humiliated 
too, that she should not know about Italian ivories, 
and perhaps slightly jealous of her mother-in-law that 
she should. 

The old lady, finishing her inspection of the ivory, 
gave it back to Granvallon, who handed it once more 
to Dorothy. 

“It’s Italian, of the XVth century,” he explained. 
“You know, one of those figures they used to carve to 
represent someone they wished to revenge themselves 
cn.” 

And while Dorothy looked at it, sensitively feeling 
that she had in some indefinite way placed herself at 
a disadvantage and lost ground, Granvallon and his 
mother fell to talking about someone whom he had 
met at the club, Dupuis, or de Puy, or some such 
name, and then about de Puy’s family, back and back 
and back, to the time of Francois I. 

She looked at Gee Gee, sitting there, so satisfied 
with himself, with everything in fact; he was light- 
ing another cigarette, and as he smoked it, he raised 
it to his lips with a wide elegant gesture. Everything 
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that Gee Gee did, he did with the grand air, as though 
it were the most important thing happening in the 
world at that moment. Leslie did it, whatever he was 
doing, as though it were nothing at all, as though he 
feared that someone might think that he attached 
importance to what he was doing . . . Queer! That 
he should have seen her here, in this old mansion in 
the rue de Grenelle, in this salon, with the red carpet 
and the red curtains, and the Louis XIV furniture. 
. . . How remote all this suddenly had become! The 
visit of Leslie Waldron had brought back the old 
life; little visions, remembered scenes, swift glimpses 
like dissolving views on a cinematographic screen. 
Fifth Avenue at 59th Street, the Plaza, the entrance 
to the Park, the rush and roar and rattle, the flashing 
lights, the fever of modern life, in a restless new 
world—new houses, new furniture, new thoughts, 
new emotions, new everything ... Then she saw 
herself, with her mother and Marcelle; they were 
rushing to catch the Channel steamer—before Dong 
Long’s day; her mother was hurrying frantically 
along behind her, as they followed the stalwart porter 
in the blue blouse, her chains rattling among her furs. 
Poor mother! The thought of her suddenly brought a 
pain to her throat! ... Then London, and, she 
didn’t know why, Dover Street, just off Piccadilly, 
and Brown’s Hotel; she could feel its atmosphere. 

Those days and those scenes, recalled so vividly 
to mind by Waldron’s unexpected appearance, seemed 
happy now as she looked back upon them; and yet, 
at the time they had not seemed happy, she had been 
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restless and discontented, always seeking something 
else, forever looking into the future. Strange that 
people never lived in the present, but always in the fu- 
ture or in the past, as she was doing at that moment, 
sitting there beside her husband and her mother- 
in-law—but how far away from them! Miles and 
miles! She thought of those other days, tried to bring 
them back and realize them in every vivid impression 
—the longings, the ambitions, the plans then form- 
ing in her mind; she tried to represent to herself just 
what it was that had led her, against the advice of 
her mother and Jim and her whole family to marry 
Granvallon, and come away here and bury herself, 
to become a member of a family among whom she 
felt herself to be an alien, ill at ease, and sometimes, 
she feared, with the misanthropic spirit of an exile. 
She felt like a rather uncongenial guest, on a visit 
in the house, a visit that would never end, but stretch 
on and on and on, in endless monotony. There would 
be dinners and balls, of course, but life, after all, 
didn’t consist in dinners and balls, however worldly 
one might be. There were these long arid wastes 
between! 

Married for a title, they would say—her family, 
her friends, her acquaintances, the world, that bright, 
agitated, agreeable world, where people laughed, and 
danced and dined out and had supper-parties, and— 
lived. Married for a title! Precisely. That she knew, 
away deep down in her heart, was what she had 
done. She, Dorothy Manning, and they would all 
look on her as one of those snobbish, expatriated 
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American girls! To be called Countess! Why, they 
were all countesses, the old dowager, Ghislaine, 
though she was a baroness now, Yvonne, and Héléne 
—everybody, where was the distinction? Whom was 
she impressing? What was it all worth? Should she 
ever be absorbed by these new surroundings, acquire 
the air of aristocratic authenticity with which the 
Faubourg St. Germain stamps its autochthons? 
Should she ever become indistinguishably like them, 
or was she destined to remain always a mere deni- 
zen? Should she, after all, really care to? She almost 
wished that Leslie Waldron had not come; his brief 
visit had unsettled her; revived old memories, old 
hesitations, old questions, which she had thought 
were stilled.... 

She was awakened out of her meditations by Gee 
Gee’s voice: 

“Eb bien, mon amie! What’s the matter? Why so 
pensiver” 

“She has received the visit this afternoon of an 
old friend,” said the Countess. The old lady smiled 
and looked at her, Dorothy thought with an intention 
almost malignant. 

“An old friend?” echoed Granvallon. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy promptly, “Leslie Waldron.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed as one impressed, “the 
painter!” 

“You know him?” asked the dowager, looking 
towards her son with an air of suspending judgment. 

“Everyone in Paris knows him,” said Granvallon. 
“He is one of the first of American painters.” 
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“I did not know that America had painters,” said 
the dowager. 

“Oh, yes,” said Granvallon, liberally. “They are, 
of course, of the French School, and all show the 
French influence, since they study in Paris.” 

“Evidently,” said the old dowager. 

Dorothy might have said as much or more; indeed 
her own judgments on her native land were apt in 
general to be pretty severe, but she never liked to 
hear others utter them; they always brought up 
within her that self-conscious and touchy American 
spirit of nationalism in its most aggressive and truc- 
ulent form. As an American, she had been more 
French than the French, but now that she had be- 
come French, her Americanism had been revived, was 
ever on the alert, and quick to take offence. It might 
have done so now, had not she, glancing through 
her lowered eyelashes, perceived that the dowager 
was looking at her with a steady, fixed gaze, her 
old eyes, sharp for some uses at any rate, vigilantly 
watching for some sign of her feeling for Waldron. 
And Dorothy, suddenly realizing that any defence 
she might make of her native land would at once be 
set down as a defence of Waldron, and attributed to 
a personal rather than to a patriotic motive, kept her 
eyelashes lowered, repressed her feelings, and 
achieved an expression of bland, and as she trusted, 
irritating indifference, as she said in a casual and 
superior manner: 

“You remember, Gee Gee; you met him at Cannes; 
he was staying with the Montalbeaux in their villa.” 
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“Oh yes! I remember. He refused to do Henri de 
Courtois; didn’t he? Said—what was it?” 

“That his face wasn’t interesting, that there was 
nothing in it.” 

And they both laughed, while the old dowager, ex- 
cluded from the reminiscence, sat by in silence. 

“T think,’ Dorothy went on, “that I shall ask him 
to do a portrait of you. You would make a splendid 
subject.” 

Granvallon tossed his head as though deprecating 
the vanity of such a thing, but then sat up more 
energetically in his seat, stroked his moustache, and 
looked important and pleased. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “he would consider me as inel- 
igible as he did Henri de Courtois.” 

“No danger,” said Dorothy, “I shall get him to 
do something small and intimate for me alone.” 


XIX 


[=as—| HEN Dorothy came to think it over, however, 

y she decided to have her own portrait done in- 
"NI stead. She sent for Waldron, and when he 
| came, and she told him, his eyes brightened 
SJ in a gleam of something more than that 
satisfaction which an artist feels on receiving a com- 
mission. Dorothy had seen that gleam in those grey 
eyes many times before, just as she had seen on that 
lean face, with the small moustache he was now 
twisting with a certain nervousness, the smile that 
instantly faded—as she knew it would—when she 
said: 

“It’s for Granvallon.” 

Waldron’s countenance fell, and then, giving his 
moustache another tug to restore his self-possession, 
he said: 

“Well, all right.” And then added, “I have always 
wanted to do a proper portrait of you; all those 
sketches—well, they were nothing.” 

He spoke, Dorothy thought, as though the sketches 
had come to assume in his mind, retrospectively at 
least, a kind of fatidical significance; poor, unreal- 
ized things, ratés, as they would be called in the 
studios, pathetic symbols of a frustrated hope. Dor- 
othy, however, had no intention of allowing the com- 
mission to invest itself with any sentimental import- 
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tance. It was bad enough—though the fact did not 
at once occur to her—to ask a man who long had 
loved her, to paint her portrait for the man whom 
she had married in preference to him, but when she 
stipulated that the picture should be small, that is, 
personal and intimate—one that Granvallon could 
have constantly before his eyes, for himself alone,— 
then, on the emergence of these conditions, Waldron 
showed signs of rebellion, and hiding behind his old 
air of mockery, said: 

“That, my dear Countess,’—she winced a little as 
he employed her title—“‘is a pretty tall order. You 
see, I go in rather for the large, official portrait; some- 
thing for the museums, appealing to posterity, that 
sort of thing.” 

“Now, Leslie,” she said, “don’t guy me.” 

“But I assure you!” 

What she felt, now that she saw how he had taken 
her words, was that she had possibly overdone it; her 
intention, scarcely avowed to herself, had come from 
a strange fear of herself, and was an instinctive 
means of concealing from Waldron the true state of 
her heart. She was so afraid that he would think her 
unhappy, conclude that she recognized a mistake, 
and regretted it. 

Waldron set his easel up in one of the large salons, 
and on the morning when Dorothy began to sit for 
him, he fidgeted about nervously for half an hour, 
and posed her finally against the sumptuous back- 
ground of the tapestry that covered one end of the 
salon, and Dorothy stood there, with Granvallon 
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looking on, whilst Waldron continued his fussy prep- 
arations. But at last he began to draw in the picture, 
standing erect, at arm’s length from the canvas, his 
eyes screwed up, his gaze intent. Afterwards there 
was some relaxation of this preliminary tension; 
Waldron began to brush in the first thin colours, 
indicating broadly the principal values, and while 
he was doing this he and Granvallon talked a good 
deal, smoked cigarettes, and gossiped about the paint- 
ers in Paris; Granvallon seemed to know as much 
about them as Waldron, and had ideas of his own 
about art and its modern tendencies. In fact, they 
got on so well that Dorothy began to feel almost 
jealous, now of one, now of the other. She wished 
that she could ask Waldron to stay for luncheon, but 
she hardly dared; it was another of the inconveniences 
of not having one’s own house. 
In the course of three or four days, Waldron got 
fairly under way, and by the end of the week the 
portrait had reached that dangerous stage when to 
the unpractised eye it seemed to be a very good por- 
trait indeed. He became so intent on his work that 
he grew unconscious of her identity. It was very still 
in the room, and very warm, for the weather was of 
that oppressive, humid kind that occurs now and 
then in December; there were soft rains; the light 
was poor, and as Waldron worked he glanced now 
and then out of the window, and up at the patch of 
grey sky to be seen over the tiled roof of the house 
across the way, fearing that the light would fail; 
then he worked on feverishly with a more concen- 
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trated intensity. But he seemed to be dissatisfied with 
his progress; he made an exclamation of disgust now 
and then; then suddenly startled her by a sharp, 
monitory “Don’t move!” And Dorothy gave her body 
a little jerk, and stood more resolutely in the pose. 
. . . It was warm in the room. Gee Gee was bored 
and a little drowsy. He was standing with his back 
to them, gazing out of the window, drumming on the 
glass. Gee Gee had been enthusiastic about the por- 
trait in the beginning, but now that the novelty had 
worn off, he felt that he was wasting his mornings; 
he missed his ride. And Dorothy could see that he 
did not quite like the impatient, arbitrary way in 
which Waldron spoke to her. People did not speak 
to Granvallons like that. And, just then, with a 
glance of annoyance at Granvallon Waldron ex- 
claimed: 

“Don’t stand there looking out of the window. 
You shut out the light.” 

Granvallon turned about, straightened up stiffly, 
and scowled, but moved away from the window. The 
silence grew deeper after these little explosions of 
the artistic temperament; the room was filled with 
the warm, stuffy stillness of a muggy day. Waldron 
paused in his work, scowled at the picture for a long 
time, then laid down his enormous palette, medita- 
tively filled and lighted his pipe, and with a dis- 
satisfied expression studied the portrait. Gee Gee sat 
down on a chair, but pretty soon began to nod, and 
then, catching himself at it, guiltily tried to appear 
as if he had not dozed. 
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Really, thought Dorothy, it was terribly disillusion- 
ing to see men in moments like this, off their guard, 
and reverting to their gross, materialistic, normal 
selves, smoking pipes, snoozing, and all that! Gee 
Gee did look stupid, sitting there, beginning to nod, 
his eyes rolling now and then. 

“Gee Gee!” she impulsively cried. 

And at this, Waldron, as though he had been in- 
cluded in the rebuke, snatched his pipe from his 
mouth and said apologetically: 

“You don’t mind?” 

And he contrived for her a sudden, bright, concili- 
atory smile, to hide, if possible, the unflattering fact 
that he had forgotten who she was. It was just as well 
that she had not married him; decidedly it would 
never have done; she could see how his art would 
have come between them. It was, in his life, a thing 
apart. Now, when he was absorbed in it, she became 
a mere model. If Waldron had not been an artist at 
all, but had been content with his quality of gentle- 
man—was he not a Waldron of Fairfax County?— 
she could have imagined herself .. . 

But she could not imagine herself in his studio 
as his wife. It was bad enough here, in this salon, so 
oddly transformed, for the nonce, into a studio. She 
had asked him to do her portrait, to be sure; and of 
course the task required a certain amount of atten- 
tion. But nevertheless, he should have been clever 
enough to do both, to paint her portrait and at the 
same time pay a discreet court to her. This expedient 
of the portrait had been disappointing, its social yield 
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meagre indeed. She had looked forward at least to 
long, pleasant chats, while the picture was being 
done, with discreet hints and allusions; a perfectly 
safe, a quite ideal arrangement for a sentimental re- 
examination of an old question between them, settled 
though it was. 

How unutterably miserable Gee Gee looked, sitting 
there! 

“Why don’t you go out and take a walk, Gee Gee?” 
she said suddenly. “Or go for a ride?” 

At this interruption, Waldron stopped painting 
and glanced up, while Granvallon, brightening with 
relief, said eagerly: 

“You don’t mind? You will excuse mer” 

When he was gone, Waldron hitched up his chair 
with a new energy, and said: 

“Now we can work in earnest. We have a good 
hour of this light.” And he looked at her long and 
intently through the lashes of his half-closed eyes, 
absorbed in his problem. Evidently he had no regrets 
at all! It must be consoling to have such a resource, 
such a refuge in one’s life! Gee Gee. now; he had 
another life, other resources, enthusiasms perhaps 
not quite so pure and abstract as this art of 
Waldron’s .. . 

Waldron was painting away with a rather pleased 
countenance, as though at last the thing were going 
very well; he turned his head from side to side, grace- 
fully, Dorothy thought; a quite distinguished head, 
now that its hair was turning slightly grey, really 
an excellent head, and he ever so good-looking. It was 
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a sort of long oval head, like an Englishman’s. Gee 
Gee’s head was more round, more—how should she 
say?—spherical, broader at the base of the skull. 

But suddenly, without moving, without looking up, 
bending towards his canvas, and continuing to paint, 
Waldron spoke. 

“Are you happy here, Dorothy?” he said, very 
quietly. 

Her heart came into her mouth. 

“I mean to say,” he went on, still speaking in that 
placid tone, “do you like living in the Faubourg St. 
Germain?” 

It wasn’t precisely what she had expected. She 
could not see his face, for it was hidden behind the 
canvas. 

“Oh, I like it ever so much,” she said, in a casual 
tone. 

He thrust out his head and studied her face with 
a detached, professional expression; he touched the 
portrait with his brush, two or three authoritative 
strokes, so firm that the taut canvas gave under the 
pressure, and vibrated with a musical little sound, 
like a drum. “Somewhat narrow, however, I should 
say,’ he went on, in the tone of one who speaks of 
one thing while thinking of another. “What?” 

“Oh, the society is very nice,” she said. 

“I dare say,” he replied. “Should you mind turning 
your head just a bit to the right? There—that’s it. 
. . . | fancy that you have no chance to trot round 
the way you used to do. Happy days those, Dorothy, 
the like won’t come again. Youth and Art, that kind 
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of thing. . . . Don’t let your head droop!” He was 
lost then for a moment in his work, and Dorothy, 
calling up old memories, did not reply. “Funny,” he 
said presently, and laughed lightly. 

“What is funny?” 

“That you should be French. I always think of 
you as American.” 

“T am American.” 

“Oh, of course,’ he agreed, in no very convinced 
tone. 

It was impossible to talk with the old freedom. 
It was natural, no doubt, that they who once had 
been lovers should find it difficult now to be friends. 

“Of course,’ Waldron went on, after a long interval 
of silence, picking up the conversation just where 
he had dropped it, “you wouldn’t think of going 
back there, would youP” 

They were on easier ground, that old familiar dis- 
cussion in which they compared life in America with 
life in Europe. They had gone over it many times 
before and they went over it now again, though this 
time Dorothy came to one conclusion, at least, which 
she had never reached before. Waldron, like all his 
countrymen residing abroad, still played with the 
idea of returning, of going home, as they like to say, 
for the comfort it gives in those inevitable hours 
when they come to realize their alien state in a for- 
eign Jand, and a certain nostalgia floods in upon 
them. He was going back in the spring, he said, and 
after a visit to Virginia, he thought of opening a 
studio in New York. As he spoke of it, Dorothy real- 
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ized, suddenly, that her status had been irrevocably 
and definitively changed; she had cast in her lot with 
the Granvallons and become a citizen of another land. 
A great wave of something like home-sickness rolled 
over her and before she knew it she was saying: 

“It would be lonely, Leslie, without you on this 
side of the water.” 

He stopped painting suddenly, and looked up at 
her. 

“Would it?” he asked. “Really?” 

“Yes.” She was a little frightened for a second; 
she observed a new expression in his face, or an old 
expression returned, and she hastened to add: “It’s 
so nice and comfortable to feel that one has a good, 
true friend at hand. But go on with your painting; 
really, we must finish this picture, you know.” 

Waldron looked at her a moment, and then looked 
at his canvas, evidently making an effort. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“H-m.” 

Then he got up and started towards her, and her 
heart beat strongly with apprehension, with a strange 
fear and a delicious, unavowed hope. 

“You've got entirely out of the pose, Dorothy,” 
he said, taking her by the arm and turning her a 
little to one side. And as they stood thus, Dorothy, 
looking over Waldron’s head, saw the large double 
doors at the other end of the salon open, and the old 
Countess enter the room. 

“Pardon!” she said, advancing slowly, leaning on 
her black cane, and setting its rubber ferule posi- 
tively on the floor. “I am not de trop, no? I came 
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down to see what progress the portrait makes.” She 
came as far as the easel, stopped there, raised her 
lorgnette to her eyes, and inspected the painting. “It 
is not too bad,” she said. “Perhaps not of a perfect 
resemblance, but it can’t be helped. You are pleased 
with it, my daughter?” 

“Oh, very much,” said Dorothy. 

“And you, Monsieur, you are satisfied?” 

“No, Countess,” said Waldron. “It is not finished.” 

“Nop” said the old lady, in a tone of surprise. “But 
you have had how many sittings?” 

“T don’t know, Madame,” replied Waldron. 

“A great many, is it not?” she said. “But then, old 
friends have so much to say to each other, is it not?” 


XX 


@A > the Granvallons sat at luncheon, the family 
ANS | circle once more complete, for Tardanne had 
come on leave from Amiens, and René was 
ea freed from his studies during the Christmas 
gD) holidays, the dowager inquired: 
“How much longer is your friend going to take 
before he shall finish your portrait?’ 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Dorothy, still 
annoyed by the old dowager’s invasion of the salon 
an hour before. 

“He will continue to—how does one say ?—tripoter 
to it for ever,” complained Granvallon. “He can’t 
push it any further.” 

“He does not perhaps wish to finish with it, is 
it not?” said the old dowager, speaking from her 
chair of authority in the middle of the table, across 
from Granvallon, and Dorothy could feel the old 
lady’s eyes turned upon her, in a glance of something 
like triumphant satisfaction in her innuendo. 

Dorothy dared not trust herself just then to reply; 
she sat looking down at her plate, burning with re- 
sentment, and wondering how long she could endure 
the daily contact with this dreadful old woman. 

“I suppose we shall be allowed to see the portrait 
when it is finished, shan’t we?” piped Yvonne from 
her place, looking across the table at Dorothy. 
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“I dare say,” Dorothy replied, with an expression 
intended to put Yvonne down. 

“He does not wish visitors now, is it not?” en- 
quired the dowager. 

“Artists never do, while they are painting,” said 
Granvallon. 

“I fear then,” said the dowager, “that I did not 
please him this morning when I went down to view 
his work. I fear that my visit was inopportune, and 
that I was de trop—is it not?” 

She looked at Dorothy, as though expecting a 
frank reply, but Yvonne leant over and said, in- 
gratiatingly: 

“And did you find the portrait satisfactory, chére 
Mamma?” 

The old lady looked at her severely, and in sur- 
prise, as though Yvonne should have known that she 
never found anything satisfactory, and replied: 

“It is not a very good likeness,” and then turning 
to Dorothy again, she said: “it would have been 
better, my dear daughter, if you had been done by a 
French painter. And | trust that some day Gee Gee 
will have that done. Indeed, you must do so, my 
son.” She addressed this command to Granvallon, 
and then applied herself for a moment to her food. 

The suave formality with which the Granvallons 
addressed one another never ceased to impress Dor- 
othy as an enviable exercise in French politeness; it 
was so different to the tradition in the Manning fold; 
in that family violent disputes were forever raging, 
and its members in their contentions insulted one 
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another with a contradictious familiarity that left 
their affection unimpaired, but here, in this family 
to which she was now allied, the polished phrases 
seemed to cover all sorts of envies and hatreds. 

Tardanne was devoting himself to the blanquette 
de veau with which he had heaped his plate, but now, 
as the dowager went on to celebrate the superior 
qualities of French painters, he nudged Dorothy with 
his elbow. He often gave her these little friendly 
nudges, or intimate confidential winks, whenever the 
old lady feathered a dart with affectionate phrases 
and sent it winging home, and a certain tacit under- 
standing had been established between them, as out- 
siders in the family. Yvonne, being young and pliant, 
had early been bent to the dowager’s will, and in her 
mild treble voice which went so well with her pretty 
pink face and flaxen hair, echoed all the Countess’s 
opinions. Tardanne’s nudge gave Dorothy courage; 
with his sense of humour, and inveterate mockery, 
Tardanne found amusement in everything, and took 
life easy, as a kind of joke. He stood in no awe of the 
old dowager, and had not forgotten how she had 
opposed his marriage with Ghislaine. 

“But why a French painter, ma Mére?” Tardanne 
asked. 

“Mon cher Monsieur,’ said the old dowager, lay- 
ing down her knife and fork on the silver rest beside 
her plate, and speaking with authority, in her hoarse, 
aged voice: “it is well known and universally ac- 
cepted that the French lead the world in all the arts.” 
And she looked severely at Tardanne. 
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“That,” piped up Yvonne, with fervour, “that is 
certainly true, isn’t it, Raoul?’ She turned to her 
husband, as though to draw him into the conversa- 
tion, where his domineering mother did not often per- 
mit him to shine. 

“Indeed it is,” said Raoul, with an effect of thrust- 
ing up his sleek head out of an habitual effacement. 
Dorothy, suddenly reminded of his existence, looked 
at his soft, round face, in which there was a rather 
uncertain resemblance to the Granvallons. She had 
never got to know Raoul; though effaced and seem- 
ingly neutral, he was not silent; he talked as much 
as any of them, in a polite, urbane—perhaps toc 
urbane—way; but there was something so formal 
about him that she never knew precisely what he was 
thinking. He looked at her now, as he talked, and 
she wondered what unfavourable judgments of her 
were concealed behind his smooth, amiable exterior. 
He smiled, showing a spread of glistening teeth, his 
high arched nose queerly indented at the nostrils 
as he talked; he touched, now and then, with a de- 
preciatory gesture, his small, twisted moustache; he 
was so precise, so correct, in speech and manner, so 
faultlessly dressed; but she could never know the 
real Raoul. She wondered if Yvonne did. He was 
talking about French painters, venturing a timid 
preference for those of a modern tendency, and rais- 
ing his large brown eyes deferentially to his mother 
now and then, to see if she approved. 

But Dorothy paid no attention to what Raoul was 
saying. She was relieved to have them discuss French 
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painters instead of her portrait and the téte-a-téte in- 
terrupted that morning by the old dowager. Dorothy 
wondered how long the dowager had been listening at 
the door, tried to trace her way back, in her mind, 
and recall just what she and Waldron had said to 
each other. Though, as she thought of it, perfect 
silence would have been as bad; from that the old 
lady could draw inferences more damaging than 
any. : 

As the days went on, and Waldron continued stub- 
bornly at work on the portrait, Dorothy herself began 
to feel some of the impatience that Granvallon had 
expressed. The exacting task of posing, every day, 
for an hour, and sometimes for two hours, was fa- 
tiguing; she was tired of wearing the same costume 
every morning; she would say to Marcelle as she 
dressed that, once the picture was finished, she would 
never look at the pink dress again. And she began 
to fear that the innuendos of the old dowager had 
created an atmosphere of suspicion about her. Indeed, 
the old lady dropped a hint one afternoon. 

“In America, my daughter, when ladies have their 
portraits done, do they not have their maids sit 
in the room with them?” 

“They would not consider it necessary,” she replied. 

“It is customary chez nous,” the dowager said 
conclusively. 

Dorothy could despise all such mean suspicions, 
but nevertheless they had their weight, and increased 
her wish to have done. She was even anxious for 
Waldron to return to London, for their companion- 
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ship, which might have been so agreeable, had been 
rendered equivocal and impossible by the subtle poi- 
son of the old lady’s insinuations. Pretend to ignore 
them as she might, or affect to contemn the code of 
conventions that ruled the society she had been so 
eager to enter, she trembled before its sanctions, 
bowed to its judgments, and was gradually subjected 
to its discipline. 

“Really, Leslie,” she said, a morning or two after 
the old dowager’s visit, “you are taking an awfully 
long time to this thing, aren’t you?” 

“Am IP” he said, without looking up. “It’s a bore, 
I know, posing. A kind of torture.” He painted on in 
silence a moment, and then went on: “But you see, 
it’s a lot harder to do a person one knows and—likes.” 
The word by which he replaced the one that once he 
would have used, brought a flush to Dorothy’s cheeks, 
and she was glad that he didn’t look up just then 
and see it. “You see I know you so well, that—Oh 
well, you change, you know. Your face takes on a new 
expression every moment. But beyond that, you have 
changed...” 

“Changed?” she said, a little alarmed. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing serious. But for several days you've 
been rather preoccupied. What I wanted was to catch 
the expression you wore—well, back there in the dim 
past when we began this picture. I think the visit 
of Madame your mother-in-law the other morning 
somewhat interrupted a mood. There, for instance, 
is a subject; your mother-in-law I mean. I could 
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do her portrait! And I haven’t seen her half a dozen 
times!” 

“J wish I could paint,’ Dorothy impulsively ex- 
claimed. “I’d do her portrait!” 

“Tut tut!” he said. “She’s a real grande dame, even 
though—may I say?—a bit overwhelming.” 

“You don’t know her,” said Dorothy, growing reck- 
less, and on the point of bursting out about the old 
dowager. 

“But you are out of pose again,” said Waldron. 
“If you don’t mind! Yes—there—that’s quite all 
right. And we mustn’t talk, if we are to finish by 
Christmas.” 

He worked then so industriously and with ‘such 
concentration, that she thought their conversation 
must have passed out of his mind, leaving only the 
preoccupation of his art. And yet, after a while, she 
was conscious of other thoughts vibrating in the air, 
thoughts that disquieted her, and, she fancied, must 
disturb him, as though there were still something left 
unsaid. And presently, he stopped and looked up over 
the canvas, his brow still wrinkled from the effort 
of his labour, his face wearing an expression of weari- 
ness. And looking her steadily in the eyes, quite 
soberly and seriously, all of his old ironical manner 
gone, he said: 

“If I have taken a long time, Dorothy, it’s because 
I want to make this picture a good one, to put into 
it, well,—it’s pretty hard to say—but all that I see 
in you.” 

And then he withdrew, almost ducked, behind his 
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canvas again, as though seeking cover there, and said 
no more. She knew that he had permitted himself to 
express only the slenderest filament of the thought 
that was passing through his mind; but it was enough. 

“I know,” she said softly. 

After that he worked feverishly, as though anxious 
to get through with it; he wished to return to England 
for Christmas, but Dorothy suspected that he was 
beginning to feel, quite as sensitively as she, the 
strain of a situation that held so much regret for him, 
so much of potential danger for her, and so much 
charm for both of them. 

And then the old Countess received a letter from 
Héléne, at Tours, announcing that she had post- 
poned going to Brazil, and that she was coming up 
to Paris. When Dorothy heard that Héléne was com- 
ing, she was more anxious than ever to have Waldron 
go; she didn’t wish those black eyes of Héléne’s to be 
spying on them! And besides, when the old dowager, 
one evening at dinner, with suitable expressions of 
satisfaction, announced the forthcoming visit, Dor- 
othy saw René’s eyes suddenly widen, and stare at 
her with a sympathetic concern in their brown depths. 
For an instant she perceived, or imagined that she 
perceived, a sudden hush fall on the table, the mo- 
mentary confusion and awkward silence occasioned 
by a common embarrassment, but in another moment 
the old dowager, with the courageous resolution of 
one who is not afraid to take the bull by the horns, 
was assuring them all that it would be perfectly rav- 
ishing to have the charming Héléne in the house once 
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more; poor thing, it would be lonely for her on the 
occasion of the New Year, to be separated from Henri, 
away off there in Brazil. Moreover, in view of Henri’s 
position in diplomacy, it was proper for her to be 
there during the season to sign the books at the Em- 
bassies, in fact, to make her appearance. People who 
were in society, and especially young people with 
their way to make, should always remember that it 
was quite easy to drop out and be forgotten; they 
should cultivate the best relations with those in 
society and especially those of importance; she could 
not recommend too strongly this course to her own 
daughters, and especially to dear Dorothy and to 
dear Yvonne. 

On the announcement of these sound and valuable 
principles, Yvonne, in her serviceable little way, 
looked up, and in a tone that should have accom- 
panied a curtsey, said: 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

Dorothy, though she recognized the soundness of 
the dowager’s advice, and indeed, held precisely those 
same views herself, could not bring herself to utter 
the assent her intelligence gave to them, and she was 
glad, for once, when Tardanne made one of his broad 
allusions, and advised them to advance and consol- 
idate their positions before the cares of maternity 
should be upon them. 

“None of your jokes, cher Monsieur!” said the old 
dowager, though laughing herself the while, as well 
pleased with Tardanne’s joke as he was himself. 

The portrait was finished two or three days later 
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but not before Héléne came, and she was present 
when the family assembled in the salon for the first 
view. She had arrived at the Gare d’Orléans the eve- 
ning before, but as Dorothy and Gee Gee were dining 
at the Spanish Embassy, Dorothy had only a glimpse 
of her, in the old Countess’s sitting-room, where they 
had paused for a moment that Gee Gee might kiss 
his mother good-night. Héléne was there, sitting on 
the edge of the sofa, in a close-fitting suit of soft 
grey, buttoned up tightly to her throat; very svelt 
with her smart air. She rose at their entrance, and 
offered first one cheek to be touched by Dorothy’s 
own, and then the other. Then—what interested Dor- 
othy much more—Héléne gave her hand to Gran- 
vallon, rather formally, and, to the glance that Dor- 
othy could not refrain from casting out of the corner 
of her eye, almost indifferently. 

When Waldron came the next morning, a little 
earlier than Dorothy expected,—since the portrait 
had been pronounced finished the day before—he 
asked her to take the pose again, just for a moment; 
there were one or two touches that he wished to add. 
He looked rather tired, she thought, and was silent, 
in a mood of nervous dissatisfaction with his work. 
He touched the picture here and there; finally took 
it in its heavy gilt frame from the easel, turned it 
upside down, and looked at it for a long while. She 
wondered what he was doing. But at last he turned 
it right side up, fixed it once more on the easel, and, 
with a curiously despairing sigh, said: 

“Oh well, I can’t do anything more. There it is.” 
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He waved his arm rather disdainfully at it. 

“Ts it done?” asked Dorothy. 

Waldron shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suppose so,’ he said, somewhat uncertainly. 
“You may send for the family, if you wish, to come 
and view the remains.” 

And he went and leaned against the window, fold- 
ing his arms, with a nonchalant air, and still looking 
at his work, not, Dorothy thought, with a regard so 
wholly dissatisfied as she might have expected, after 
what he had just said. 

She sent word to the dowager that they were wait- 
ing, and then examined the portrait herself. She had 
watched its slow growth and from too long familiar- 
ity had been unable, for a week or more, to observe 
any progress. But now she tried to look at it with a 
fresh eye, as one who had casually strolled into the 
salon. She purposely looked away, chatting with 
Waldron meanwhile about other things, and then, 
trying to rid her mind of all its impressions, she made 
a little detour, sauntered up to the portrait, and then 
raised her eyes as one who has been surprised by its 
presence. 

She was, at first, somewhat disappointed; the pic- 
ture had been painted largely and freely; the details, 
she thought, were not so neatly done as she could 
have desired; no one could have told, for instance, 
that the dress had been made in Paris; it might have 
been made anywhere; it was but a congeries of tones, 
pink, and white and salmon, dashed on with broad 
and, as it seemed, careless strokes of the brush, as 
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though the painter had not been interested in the 
dress, or considered it necessary to do more than rep- 
resent its general effect of pinkness. She looked at 
the head, slightly tilted to one side, looked at it a 
little fearfully. There were her lightish brown hair, 
her blue eyes with the long dark lashes, the straight, 
thin, short nose, and the small mouth, the short up- 
per lip ever so slightly raised, as if she were about 
to smile . . . Yes, that was she, no doubt, and yet, 
not quite, not precisely the image she was accus- 
tomed to behold in her mirror. To be sure, she pre- 
sented many different expressions to her mirror; 
thousands of expressions, depending upon her mood; 
expressions which, many of them, she should not 
care to have anyone, least of all Leslie Waldron, see. 
And then she remembered that she was pretending to 
be someone else, and that someone else would not be 
able to compare the painting with that composite por- 
trait of an infinitude of moods and expressions which 
she knew. What would she say? For it was as a 
woman, of course, that Dorothy thought of that 
someone else, but it occurred to her that a woman, 
looking at a portrait through a woman’s eyes, would 
not be likely to admit that the subject was pretty; 
but she, Dorothy Manning, must admit that the pink 
lady on the canvas was undeniably that. And her 
heart warmed suddenly toward Waidron, waiting in 
an attitude of indifference, but in reality burning 
with impatience to hear her verdict. She must try now 
to give to her long silence the flattering air of an ec- 
static admiration. And she waited a moment longer, 
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hoping to fix this impression, as favourable to herself 
as to him. 

“Leslie,” she said, “it is too perfect!” 

“You like it?” he asked, pleased, even if the judg- 
ment was not, artistically, very discerning. 

“Do I really look like that?” 

“To me,” he said simply, and then, since simple 
statements had seldom served between them, but 
must always be commented, interpreted, and ex- 
plained by innumerable qualifications so that no pos- 
sible shade of meaning be lost, he went on—“that is, 
it is a kind of vague suggestion of what I see. Of 
course, one never can realize such things; try as one 
will in art, in any art, I fancy, all that one can do is 
to suggest, often too feebly. In art, as in life, the 
best we can do is to make an approach, sometimes 
drawing nearer than at others, but achieving nothing 
more satisfactory than an approximation. Do you 
know what I mean?” 

“Oh yes,” she said promptly, though she was not 
quite sure that she knew, never having practised any 
art. She looked again at the portrait, and as some 
quality in it, hitherto unsuspected, began to reveal 
itself to her, she had a sense of confusion; she be- 
came dimly aware of a certain large disparity be- 
tween the real Dolly Manning and the woman who 
looked out of the canvas. It was not she, that ideal 
woman on the canvas, though she wished that it 
were! It was not only that the woman was prettier 
than she; that was not the important thing; it was 
the fact that through the eyes of the woman on the 
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canvas, there looked out on life a soul that was all 
kindness, goodness and simplicity. And that, alas! 
whatever Dolly Manning might have been once, was 
not the Countess de Granvallon! The Dorothy that 
she knew, and the Dorothy that Waldron saw, were 
two entirely distinct and different persons. The Doro- 
thy on the canvas was a creation of Waldron’s im- 
agination, something ideal existing in his brain, and 
not she. And if she felt flattered and pleased, and for 
an instant exalted, she felt all at once humbled. She 
turned towards Waldron; he was not looking at his 
work, he was looking now only at her. 

“Oh Leslie!” she cried, “what have you done? That 
is not me!” 

“Not you?” He seemed for an instant to be disap- 
pointed, to think that, after all, her verdict was un- 
favourable. 

“No,” she hastened to add, “I’m not that good!” 

He instantly, after the look that she had surprised 
in his eyes, recovered his usual jaunty and indifferent 
manner. 

“Oh well, Dorothy,” he said, “nobody will know 
that who inspects the portraits of the Granvallons 
four hundred years from now.” 

The formal inspection of his work by the family 
was, as Dorothy knew, an ordeal for Waldron, but 
now that the portrait had revealed its peculiar sig- 
nificance and meaning, she was sure that it was going 
to be a severer ordeal for her. 

“Dreadful things, these full-dress family inspec- 
tions!” Waldron could not help declaring to her, as 
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they heard them approaching in the hall. “They make 
one feel so silly! I wish I had a place to hide!” 

“But it’s nothing,” she said, though she herself 
felt like retreating. “They're no judges anyhow!” 

“Oh, but they think they are,” he insisted. “I am 
sure that they will say it’s all right except that some- 
thing is the matter with the mouth.” 

If they find nothing worse than that in it! thought 
Dorothy. But there they were, all filing solemnly into 
the salon, like a jury, led by the old dowager, leaning 
on her black stick, with René at her side, and the 
others following behind, in twos and threes, until 
they gathered in a circle about the portrait. They 
were all there, the whole family, except Gee Gee, who 
had not yet come home from his morning ride. As- 
sembled in mass, they caused Dorothy a kind of em- 
barrassment; there was to her supersensitive self- 
consciousness, in this large family mustered in 
force, something ridiculous and absurd, something 
unsophisticated and middle-class; they suggested a 
relation common to the human species, and not pe- 
culiar to the nobility alone. 

She thought that Héléne had something of the 
same feeling about it, for she lagged obviously, al- 
most ostentatiously, behind, sauntering in that supe- 
rior way, with that sinuous motion, that sensual play 
of the hips intended to show the curves of her figure, 
that arrogant carriage of the head and that superior 
expression, as though all this were very stupid and 
bourgeois, but necessary to be borne. She could hear 
her say some such thing, with a depreciatory shrug 
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of the shoulders and a cynical curl of her scarlet lips. 
While the others were arranging themselves at the 
proper distance from the easel, and assuming the ap- 
propriate critical expression, Héléne stood aside, and 
looked on, not so much at the painting, as at the 
family group come to judge it. 

Waldron was lounging near the window, weary 
from his long effort, bored by the family gathering, 
and yet with the artist’s hunger for praise, nervous 
and anxious about the verdict even of those whose 
judgment, down in his heart, he must despise. 

The old dowager was in the centre of the stage, 
with René beside her, and Tardanne and Ghislaine, 
Raoul and Yvonne behind, all waiting for her to pro- 
nounce. She put up her glass and stared at the por- 
trait for a long minute. She perpended with the 
authoritative manner of a professional critic, and 
Dorothy’s heart was in her mouth; she could not help 
it, so greatly did she dread some blighting blast of 
unfavourable opinion. Finally, the old lady lowered 
her glass, and turning towards Waldron said, in 
French, as though the solemn occasion required the 
diplomatic language: 

“T esteem it to be a very good likeness, cher Mon- 
sieur, and I offer you my felicitations.” 

“Thank you, Madame,” said Waldron, making a 
bow in a very good imitation of the French manner. 

It seemed to please the old lady and, if she might 
have been conceived to be in want of those qualities, 
to give her confidence and encouragement, so that, as 
though having paid him a compliment, she now had 
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the right to censure, and she drew nearer to the can- 
vas, followed by her suite. She put up her lorgnette 
again and then Jowered it, and, using it as a kind of 
pointer, she indicated the curve of Dorothy’s chin— 
in the portrait—and said: 

“I think it needs something here,” and she looked 
at Waldron as a fellow craftsman, invited to make 
friendly criticisms, might have done. “Do you stand 
here, my daughter,” she said to Dorothy, “that I may 
show this Monsieur just what I mean.” 

And Dorothy moved obediently towards the easel, 
and stood beside it, offering herself for comparisons, 
feeling self-conscious and silly, and showing, she was 
quite sure, to very bad advantage. 

“Do you see, Monsieur,” the old dowager went on, 
touching Dorothy’s chin lightly, “what I mean?” 

“You are doubtless right, Madame,” Waldron said, 
with a slight inclination as though bowing to a supe- 
rior authority. 

“And don’t you think, ma Meére,’ chimed in 
Yvonne, “that the hair, there at the side... no, 
just there,” and she almost, but not quite, touched 
the canvas, “that it is not just as Dorothy wears it?” 

“And the eyes, are they just the colour of Doro- 
thy’sP” said Ghislaine. “Are they?” she asked, turn- 
ing to Waldron. 

“I’m sure that I don’t know,” Waldron replied, 
shrugging his shoulders, as he was apt to do when 
speaking French. “Does it matter?” 

“Oh, I think so,” Ghislaine ventured to insist. 
“Don’t you, Mamma?” 
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“Child, you know nothing of painting,” said the 
old dowager curtly. And Ghislaine timidly retreated 
and ventured no further criticisms. Dorothy wished 
that Ghislaine would not show herself with such 
frank and naive conspicuousness; her distorted fig- 
ure, her ruddy complexion, the glow of fecundity that 
she fairly radiated, embarrassed Dorothy; there was 
something too suggestive in her standing there, as 
she did, after her mother had squelched her, by the 
side of her uxorious husband; it wasn’t quite nice; 
she didn’t like to have all these domestic intimacies 
thus displayed before Waldron. Besides, she was 
afraid that Tardanne, at any moment, might shock 
them by one of his outrageous jokes, and then she 
should blush and be unable to keep her countenance; 
he hadn’t spoken since he came into the room, and 
it was about time for him to say something. Tar- 
danne, however, began to talk with Waldron, dis- 
playing a knowledge of the plastic arts that pleased 
Waldron; after those banal comments of the family, 
who were preoccupied by the question of likeness, 
and persuaded that their relationship to the subject 
made them infallible judges of the portrait, it was a 
relief to him to receive some intelligent appreciation. 
It was a relief to Dorothy as well; it gave her an 
opportunity to escape, and she retired behind the fam- 
ily group, but on the other wing, away from Héléne 
and the disturbing regard of her dark eyes. Héléne’s 
eyes, however, had not been fixed on Dorothy, but 
on the portrait, and they were not searching that re- 
semblance by which the family thought a portrait 
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should be judged, nor those artistic affinities with 
the Flemish school that Tardanne thought he had 
discerned; Héléne was seeking, so Dorothy thought, 
some deeper and subtler meaning. From the first, she 
had stood apart from the others, her hands behind 
her, grasping the back of a small chair against which 
she leant, tilting it now and then, looking at the por- 
trait through her long black lashes; and presently 
Dorothy perceived that Héléne’s glance was not of 
the envious disapproval that the portrait of a pretty 
woman would excite, but, on the contrary, was of a 
‘satisfaction that the painter should have reproduced 
an expression with which no other than he had ever 
been favoured. That winning and intimate expres- 
sion, caught in some mysterious way by Waldron’s 
brush, during some reminiscent and tender moment, 
was undoubtedly there; Dorothy had been vaguely 
conscious of it at first, and now this look of Héléne’s 
confirmed her conjecture. 

Dorothy: was somewhat relieved when Granvallon 
strode into the room in his important way, bringing 
with him something of the open air. He had spent the 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne, and was still in 
riding-clothes; tiny drops of moisture clung to his 
coat; a slight horsy odour hung about him, and he 
stalked in with a horsy manner, and Dorothy saw 
that at that particular moment he was playing the 
part of the swaggering cavalier. He saluted them all, 
the old dowager first, then Waldron, and was coming 
towards Dorothy, when, as he was passing, Héléne 
plucked him lightly by the sleeve. 
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“This is the best point from which to view the por- 
trait,” she said, in her soft voice. 

Granvallon halted and stood beside her, spreading 
his legs wide apart, and looking at the portrait. 

“But it is splendid!” he said. “Delicious, what?” 

He looked at Dorothy and smiled, and then at 
Waldron, made a sputtering little sound of approval 
with his lips, and nodded with satisfaction and said: 

“I felicitate you!” 

And then for a few moments Granvallon discussed 
with Waldron questions of technique, the manner in 
which it was done. He was delighted, forgot his rdéle 
of dashing horseman, and became an artist, talking 
about technique, illustrating his meaning by making 
little movements in the air with his thumb, as though 
he were painting a picture himself. 

“There is no use talking,” he said finally, “it is 
charmingly done! Knocked off, what! Sapristi! It is 
chic! It has style! Don’t you think so, Héléne?” 

He turned to Héléne at his side and she promptly 
agreed with him. 

“The expression, too,” she added, “is simply ador- 
able.” 

“Altogether!” exclaimed Granvallon. 

“But look at it,” she went on, and Granvallon took 
his position again, spread out his legs, folded, his 
arms, and plucked at his small moustache. “Happy 
man that you are, to have a beautiful wife to look at 
you like that! It is an expression that most women 
reserve for their lovers alone!” 

Héléne looked at Dorothy and laughed; and Gran- 
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vallon with a glance at her, and a hearty laugh him- 
self, said, in his biggest voice, addressing Waldron: 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur, my wife smiled on you in 
her most charming manner while you were painting 
her.” 

And then he laughed again, loudly, the laugh of 
the dashing horseman, and struck his boots with his 
riding stock. 

And Dorothy found a way to laugh too, and said: 

“That was because I was thinking of you, my 
dear.” 

Granvallon laughed again; they all laughed, some- 
what too loudly, with a gaiety somewhat too obvi- 
ously forced. 


XXI- 


= 5° Dorothy’s supersensitive imagination, the 
©] graceful Héléne became a slender, serpentine 
ipa i) figure haunting the house like some sinister 
x 2 4 spirit. She was everywhere; Dorothy could 
L J not move without seeing her; wherever she 
went that sinuous figure seemed to glide by, those 
dark eyes seemed to follow her, and that sly, sarcas- 
tic smile seemed to mock her. And what made it 
worse, there was no way of telling how long she was 
going to stay, or whether she was ever going to leave 
at all. Henri was in Brazil, and Héléne had no inten- 
tion of going out to join him. “Go out there, to that 
savage country?” she would say, when brazenly ques- 
tioned by Tardanne. “Oh no! Not that!” 

Héléne had an intimate way of dropping into 
Dorothy’s sitting-room, and there, one morning, when 
Dorothy asked her if she did not miss Henri and long 
to be with him, Héléne knitting her black brows and 
leaning forward, her elbows on her knees, and fixing 
Dorothy with a dark look, inquired: 

“Do you feel that way about Granvallon?P” 

“Why, of course,” Dorothy replied, promptly. 

The black eyes held their sharp glance a moment 
longer and as Dorothy met them, Héléne suddenly 
laughed aloud and said: 
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“What a sweet, model little wife! Mon Dieu!” And 
she laughed again in a silvery tone that did not hide 
from Dorothy her derisive intention, and presently 
asked: 

“Are all American wives like that, my dear?” 

Dorothy, when with Héléne, was always wishing 
for the gift of repartee, that she might say cutting 
things in reply to those little speeches in which Hél- 
éne knew so well how to conceal a sting, but the 
sharp weapon was seldom at her command. And now, 
when she longed to annihilate her, she could find 
nothing more penetrating to say than a rather cold 
little “I am sure I don’t know.” 

She was just a little afraid of Héléne; she must 
be constantly on her guard, and summon all her force 
to resist her, and half an hour of this sort of thing 
left her limp and exhausted. She feared an open rup~ 
ture, in which she would have been pushed to ex~ 
tremities, and then have gone to bed sick for three 
days. She hated Héléne, just as Héléne hated her, but 
Dorothy dared not admit to herself as yet, the cause 
of this mutual hatred. But she knew the day was 
coming when she should have to do so, and she shud- 
dered to think of it. Meanwhile she and Héléne must 
go on playing this comedy, pretend to be on amiable 
terms, call each other “My dear,” and act altogether 
like loving members of a happy and united family. 
They called each other “My dear’ in half the 
drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St. Germain, but 
Dorothy felt that the sweet address was beginning to 
sound as though they were calling each other names. 
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As, for instance, there and then, when Héléne said: 

“You know, my dear, that American women have 
the reputation of being fast.” 

Dorothy’s anger flared up; she bristled with pa- 
triotic resentment, and said: 

“IT won’t have you say that, Héléne!” 

Héléne’s laugh rang out in a silvery cascade. 

“My dear!” she cried, “you mustn’t be so sensi- 
tive! I was merely quoting the gossip of Paris. And 
besides, you must remember that you are no longer 
American; you are French yourself now!” 

The reminder made Dorothy feel, perhaps, just a 
little more lonely. And then, to her relief, Ghislaine 
came in with her children, all five of them, trooping 
after her. 

Ghislaine looked weary; her face was drawn; she 
was oppressed by the burden she constantly bore and 
from which she never had any rest; she had been un- 
able, because of the foul winter weather, to go out to 
take the air, and her cheeks had lost that rosy colour 
and her face that wistful and exalted expression 
which, during the summer, had invested her with the 
beauty of maternity, the indefinable and appealing 
charm of a Madonna. She came into the room with 
her noisy children tugging at her skirts, and sank 
wearily into a wide arm-chair. She sat for a moment 
in silence, trying to get her breath. The interest of 
the two women, Dorothy and Héléne, could not long 
be diverted from that secret, hidden, yet already pal- 
pable presence which accompanied Ghislaine wher- 
ever she went, biding its time, mysteriously waiting 
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for the moment when, scantily equipped for the re- 
doubtable struggle, it should enter upon the perilous 
adventure of human life. Dorothy felt sorry for Ghis- 
laine as she sat there, trying by half-hearted auto- 
matic movements of the thin hands to fend off the 
attacks of the children about her knees; she looked 
so wan and spiritless, yet so patient and resigned. 
Héléne looked at Ghislaine with a curious want of 
sympathy; she could not enter into Ghislaine’s life 
which, to Héléne, seemed so petty and narrow, 
though, by being thus divided and distributed, giv- 
ing of its mysterious elements to set in motion so 
many other lives, it was exercising no one knew what 
enormous influence on the future. Héléne merely sat 
with folded hands, looking at Ghislaine with a de- 
tached, slightly amused and cynical expression, as 
though the poor stupid Ghislaine had done something 
awkward and made herself rather ridiculous, as one 
wanting in savoir faire. 

“T am taking care of the children this morning,” 
said Ghislaine, when she had rested a moment. “I 
allowed Miss to go over to the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prés to assist at Mass; it is the féte day of some 
saint, I don’t remember which one.” 

It was difficult to enter into any sort of conversa- 
tion, for the children were unusually nervous and 
boisterous. They had not had their customary romp 
in the Luxembourg garden, and they squirmed and 
wriggled about Ghislaine’s knees, swarmed upon her, 
tried to climb on her lap, and all talked at once. 

“My goodness, Ghislaine,” said Dorothy, “I don’t 
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see how you stand it! You have the patience and en- 
durance of the early Christian martyrs!” 

Ghislaine smiled gently. 

“Miss will be back soon,” she said simply. 

Dorothy drew up a large arm-chair and asked 
Colette to seat herself in it, and the little girl, flat- 
tered by such special attention, sat erect on the edge 
of it, like a lady, and began to exercise the authority 
of an elder sister, and to correct Annette. Dorothy 
took Emile on her knees, and Héléne, with that ex- 
pression of slightly cynical amusement unchanged, 
sat and looked on at the family scene. 

“When are you to be confined, Ghislaine?” she 
asked presently. 

“In April,” replied Ghislaine, without emotion, 
calm, acquiescent, resigned. 

“Haven’t you enough children as it is?” Héléne 
asked, leaning slightly forward in her chair, with 
perhaps a shade more of interest than she had shown. 

“Enough?” said Ghislaine, casting about a glance 
that swept into the circle of her maternal affection 
all her children. “But not if God sends them.” 

The children, for the moment, were unnaturally 
and ominously quiet. Dorothy glanced at Colette, sit- 
ting up very stiff and prim in her chair, her large 
eyes, widening more and more, fixed on her mother 
and on Héléne in a sudden avid curiosity; she saw 
that Colette was drinking in their conversation with 
a perplexed and fascinated interest. Colette was 
nearly eleven, and Dorothy wondered how much she 
understood of this discussion, how much she knew of 
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life; she tried to remember at what period in her own 
life the answer to certain perturbing questions had 
come to her, but she could not; she had a notion, how- 
ever, that in all such matters French children were 
far more precocious than English or American, and, 
at any rate, glad of an excuse to escape, and per- 
suaded that she ought to rescue Colette, and realizing 
that Raoul’s silence might portend some danger to 
Gee Gee’s collections, she hastily got up and said: 

“Come, Colette dear, you and Annette, come with 
me. Let’s go and see what Raoul is about.” 

At the mention of Raoul, Ghislaine cast an indif- 
ferent glance towards the other end of the room 
where, balanced on one leg, the other cocked over it, 
the boy was leaning against a glass-case which he had 
contrived to open, and was now examining Granval- 
lon’s collection of medallions, spread out there on a 
piece of purple velvet, touching each one of them 
with a forefinger moistened at his lips. 

“With your conversation what it is,” said Dorothy 
to Ghislaine and Héléne, as she led the little girls 
away, “perhaps it’s better.” And she significantly 
lifted her eyebrows. As they moved away, Colette, 
raising her large inquiring eyes to Dorothy’s face, 
said: 

“You haven’t any babies, have you, Auntie?” 

“No, dear,” said Dorothy, as lightly as she could. 

“Whye” asked Colette. 

“Because God hasn’t sent me any, dear.” 

“Why?” persisted Colette. 

Behind her she heard Héléne’s musical laugh. 
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Ghislaine, however, did not laugh. Evidently suppos- 
ing that the children were now out of earshot, and 
that Julien, who remained with her, was too young 
to matter, Ghislaine continued the conversation with 
a greater frankness. 

“It is too bad,” Ghislaine sighed. “She ought to 
have a son, she ought to have several, if the family is 
to be kept up. She has been married a year, there’s 
no sign of one yet. You see, it is really quite serious. 
Mamma is quite concerned about it. It is regrettable! 
Ah yes! But not for you, Héléne. Think, if Dorothy 
doesn’t and Raoul and Yvonne fail, and René doesn’t 
marry and you should have a son, he, | mean after 
Henri, would be the only Granvallon. You can never 
tell what might happen. You should have one imme- 
diately, Héléne. It is your duty.” 

“With Henri in Brazil?” exclaimed Héléne. “Mon 
Dieu, Ghislaine, what are you proposing?” 

“Oh, naturally,” said Ghislaine, “I mean when 
Henri comes home, or when you go out to Brazil.” 

“But I am not going out to Brazil,” said Héléne, 
positively. 

“You should, Héléne, really. It is a wife’s duty to 
be with her husband.” 
There was a rising accent of irritation, not wholly 
controlled, in the sharp voice with which Heéléne re- 

plied: 

“Well, I am not going out to Brazil just to bear 
children for Henri. Voila!” 

Ghislaine, however, was quite unmoved. 
“I know,” she said, mildly, “I know your senti- 
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ments for Henri. If you had married Gee Gee it would 
have been different.” 

“Mais ca, non!” cried Héléne, in a sudden access 
of anger. “You are insupportable this morning, 
Ghislaine!” 

And Héléne, her face flaming, got up suddenly, 
strode up and down the room with the air and the 
gestures of a tragedienne, and then slammed out of 
the room in a tempest, but almost immediately came 
back, afraid, no doubt, that if she remained away, 
Dorothy and Ghislaine would talk about her. 

Dorothy had pretended not to hear, and had dis- 
creetly occupied herself with the children, talking 
to them in tones of unnecessary sweetness, and ex- 
plaining to them their uncle’s medallions. She stood 
by the open case, turning over one after the other the 
bronze and silver medals on the soft purple velvet, 
trying to hold for a while, until she could regain 
possession of herself, the wandering attention of the 
children, who themselves were somewhat affected by 
the strange, unusual quality, the vague sense of 
trouble in the atmosphere. Héléne had taken her seat 
again, and after a moment or two of silence, she and 
Ghislaine had begun to talk in low tones. And when 
the children, tiring of the medallions, at last turned 
away and went to their mother, Dorothy tried to 
appear as if she had not heard, as if nothing had 
happened. 


XXII 


OROTHY saw Waldron once more before he 

returned to London. She and Granvallon, 

accompanied by Héléne, had gone to a din- 

ner at the British Embassy, and as they 
: entered the large drawing-room, with its red 
iach hangings and state portraits, there he was 
among the gathering guests. Her surprise and pleas- 
ure leapt at once into her eyes, and Héléne promptly 
remarked it. 

“Ah,” she said, lifting her narrow black brows, 
“and so your friend is here.” 

Dorothy knew precisely what Héléne meant to 
intimate, but she didn’t care, just then; she was glad 
that Waldron was there, partly because he could see 
her moving serenely and triumphantly through the 
stately drawing-rooms of this fine specimen of the 
XVIIIth century Paris town house, with its court 
and garden; hadn’t the Princess Pauline Borghése 
lived in it under the Empire? Dorothy had thought 
to adopt that attitude of boredom and blasé indif- 
ference affected in all good society, until experience 
of its duties and exactions, its hollow platitudes and 
disillusion makes the sensation all too real, but her 
face was glowing far too genuinely with pleasure for 
her to pretend to any worldly weariness or satiety of 
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such scenes. And through the dinner, in the large 
dining-room overlooking the garden, as she talked 
to the Russian Ambassador on her right, or to the 
Count de Beauvort on her left, her eyes roving about 
the long table, with its silver plate, the women in 
brilliant toilettes, the men wearing ribbons and stars 
of half the orders in Europe, she glanced now and 
then at Waldron, far away at the end of the table, 
among the secretaries, talking to Héléne; Dorothy 
was glad to be placed so far above Héleéne. 

After dinner they went upstairs to the first floor, 
and Dorothy was sitting with Waldron on a divan in 
the centre drawing-room, of white and gold, when 
Héléne, passing with an English secretary, turned on 
them that smile which Dorothy found so provoking. 

“She’s really quite stunning,” said Waldron. 

“The Countess von und zu—whatever her name 
is?” said Dorothy. 

“Oh yes! She is beautiful; those Austrian swells 
are; but as a matter of fact, I was thinking of your 
respected cousin.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy without enthusiasm, though 
her displeasure in Waldron’s compliment was slightly 
compensated by his invidious use of the word “re- 
spected.” 

“Why she ever married Henri de Granvallon,” 
Waldron went on, “I never could imagine. He’s an 
imbecile—you don’t mind my saying so?” Waldron 
started forward suddenly, ready with an apology. 

“Mindp” exclaimed Dorothy. “Why should I 
mind?” 
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“Well he’s a cousin of yours now.” 

And Dorothy laughed; it was so utterly absurd 
for her to feel the slightest degree of relationship to 
Henri de Granvallon. . 

“He’s a silly ass,” she said decisively. 

But Héléne was coming back, no longer with the 
English secretary, but now with Granvallon, who, 
putting up his monocle, smiled with a good hu- 
meur that lingered like an afterglow of the con- 
versation he had been having with the Marquise de 
Saint-Claude, from whom Héléne had just lured him 
away. 

When they had passed, Dorothy, with a glance at 
Héléne’s broad, well-modelled, plump and powdered 
back, whispered: 

“What a cat!” 

Waldron glanced at Héléne; she was passing into 
the adjoining drawing-room, the light of which shed 
its lustre on her back, revealing, in higher relief, the 
minute, delicate musculature under the soft skin. But 
he did not answer. Dorothy was slightly piqued by 
his silence; there was much, she was sure, that he, 
who must know the gossip of Paris, could have told 
her about Héléne, gossip that she perhaps would be 
the last person in her world to hear; he might even 
have shed light on the subject of those doubts that, 
were she to let them, too morbidly would preoccupy 
her, that corroding suspicion which, ever since those 
autumn days at Chaunois, had provided the flaw 
inevitable in all happy conjunctures. She had hoped 
to forget this persistent vexation in the distractions of 
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society, and now it irritated her all the more to 
find Héléne here at one of her first dinners. 

“Well,” said Dorothy, poking Waldron’s arm with 
her fan, “you don’t answer.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, catching himself up. “What 
shoulders! and what a back! I should like to paint 
her, in that dress!” 

She had hardly expected that; it was all very fine 
in him, no doubt, not to gossip about Héléne and re- 
peat all the interesting things he must know about 
her, but he needn’t have been so profuse in his praise 
of her looks. It was most annoying. 

“For the Salon, you know”; he was just then going 
on, “and call the picture ‘Feline’!” 

“Oh, do paint her, Leslie,” she exclaimed, in relief 
and satisfaction, “just that way! She would be de- 
lighted to pose.” 

“But not for a picture with that title.” 

“You needn’t tell her the title, need you?” 

“But that wouldn’t be quite fair, would itP It 
wouldn’t be playing the game, what?” 

He looked at her over his shoulder, a smile of 
amusement playing about his lips, which he at once 
sought to conceal by his old trick of twisting the ends 
of his small black moustache. Dorothy had no reply 
ready for his too prompt dissent; she was considering 
the whole business from another point of view. 

But the people were drifting away into the next 
drawing-room, in the wake of the Ambassador, with 
his beautiful wavy white hair and ruddy English 
face. Someone had asked to be allowed to see the 
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Princess Pauline’s bed-room, and Dorothy was anx- 
ious to have a look at the historic apartment, with 
its original Empire furnishings, its walls hung with 
crimson satin, and the crimson bed-hangings upheld 
by a large gilded Imperial eagle. 


XXIII 


HE satisfaction that Dorothy found in these 

experiences of a fixed and authentic society 
would have been keener had it not been for 
the fact that, by subtle mancuvres that 
Dorothy could find no means of evading, 
Héléne continued to go with Granvallon and her 
everywhere. She went with them to the theatre and 
to the opera, where, out of the great semi-circle of 
boxes, glasses would be levelled at them, in what 
Dorothy feared was something more than mere curi- 
osity. But during the long entr’acte, when Gran- 
vallon would put on his hat, screw in his monocle, 
and go out to stalk about the crush-room, and men 
from other boxes came, pressed in between the padded 
doors and crowded the box, bowed and kissed her 
hand, sat beside her and uttered their little gal- 
lantries, Dorothy was reassured. She renewed her 
satisfaction in herself—sitting in her own box, in 
that brilliant circle, secure in the impregnable posi- 
tion of the family of Granvallons. It was much pleas- 
anter, however, when they dined out and Héléne was 
not asked with them, and as they entered the motor 
that evening to drive round to the Saint-Claudes’ 
house in the rue de Varenne, Dorothy could sigh with 
relief and say: 
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“Ah! This is better. It is much more comfortable 
for you not to have to sit on the strapontin.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mind,” Granvallon assured her. 
The avowal, which she felt to be of a too significant 
sincerity, only irritated her, and, perhaps made nerv- 
ous by so much society, and affected by the splenetic 
weather, she was at no pains to conceal the fact. 

“Well,” she said, “for my part, I find it more com- 
fortable, and if you care for my opinion, vastly more 
elegant.” 

She had had it in her heart, when she entered the 
car, to say to him, with a sudden effusion of frank 
affection, that she was happy to have him at last to 
herself, but when he had irritated her by his evident 
willingness, if nothing more, to have Héléne accom- 
pany them, she couldn’t say that. Instead, yielding 
more and more to her ill feeling, she said: 

“We look perfectly ridiculous, going everywhere 
a trois.” 

“Ridiculous?” said Granvallon, who could not im- 
agine himself appearing ridiculous. “I am glad to 
give Héléne the chance to go out now and then.” 

“Now and then!” Dorothy exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t see a great deal of society, since Henri 
went out to America.” 

“South America; don’t call it America,” she 
snapped. 

“And after all it is a little thing to do,” he insisted. 

“No doubt you think so,” Dorothy retorted. “And 
since you do, why, you may take her; for my part, 
I don’t think I shall go any more—if she’s got to tag 
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us everywhere. Let her go out and join her husband 
at his post; there’s no end of brilliant society in Rio 
for her to shine in!” 

“Mais non! voyons, Dorothy!” said Granvallon, 
in a conciliatory tone, leaning towards her, and laying 
his hand on her knee. 

His touch gave her that peculiar sensuous thrill 
which it always did, but she jerked away from him, 
angrily, and said: | 

“No! let me alone! I don’t care to talk about it.” 

Granvallon withdrew coldly into the corner of 
the seat. 

“It was you who began talking about it,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Naturally,” she replied, “I’m sure that you would 
be the last person in the world to bring up that topic 
of conversation.” 

They jangled for a few minutes, but, as the Saint- 
Claudes lived so near that the way was only long 
enough for a quarrel, and not long enough for a re- 
conciliation, they arrived at the Saint-Claudes’ under 
a cloud of misunderstanding so dense that they had 
difficulty in confronting with the proper countenance 
the footman who opened the door to them. Thus, 
Héléne, though absent, punctually accompanied them 
as usual; there was no way to escape her. 

Dorothy lingered in the dressing-room long enough 
to look in the glass, and, with a dab of powder, to 
give herself, as the midinettes say, “two sous’ worth 
of expression” and contrived a smile with which to 
rejoin Granvallon. He breathed on his monocle, pol- 
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ished it with his handkerchief, screwed it into his eye, 
as though ready to stare the whole world out of coun- 
tenance, drew off one white glove, tucked his crush 
hat under his elbow, and gave his arm to Dorothy, 
and by the time they had mounted the wide stairs, 
and the portly butler had shouted their names into 
the drawing-room, they could present serenely smil- 
ing faces to the Marquise de Saint-Claude. 

Of all those whom Dorothy had come to know in 
the Faubourg, the Marquise de Saint-Claude was the 
one whom she liked the best. They were, if the phrase 
be taken in a not too exacting sense, good friends, and 
by the pressure she almost surreptitiously gave to 
Dorothy’s hand, the Marquise imparted a feeling of 
intimate affection to her welcome. The Marquise was 
a small woman, no larger than Dorothy, though 
older by several years and far more delicate and 
frail; in décolleté, the play of her collar-bones was 
revealed, and the wrinkles at her throat were con- 
cealed by a dog-collar of pearls. Her white hair was 
piled on her small head, which she carried like a 
queen,—or like a marquise—and her dainty manner 
radiated that graciousness which every woman of 
kind heart, if she cares to, and has sufficient knowl- 
edge of the world to appreciate its peculiar value, 
may acquire. 

Dorothy had not time just then to talk with the 
Marquise, but that intimate little squeeze of the 
hand, the smile on the thin, rather weary face, and, 
more than all, the sympathetic and tender regard of 
those blue eyes, were consolations in themselves. She 
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felt that Madame de Saint-Claude already suspected 
something, and, by a peculiarly delicate understand- 
ing and out of especial regard for her, had not asked 
Héléne to dinner that evening. But Madame de Saint- 
Claude could not remain long with them; the Mar- 
quis de Saint-Claude, more distinguished in appear- 
ance than in achievement, with his white hair and red 
face, wearing the green ribbon of the order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus across the bosom of his 
shirt, was waiting to greet them. The Marquis bore 
a reputation for gallantry, and was said to deceive 
his wife habitually, or, at least, to be inconstant to 
her; a woman as clever as Madame de Saint-Claude 
was not likely to be deceived by a man no cleverer 
than her husband. When he saw Dorothy he came up 
at once, kissed her hand with a flourish, and then 
stood and talked to her in that effusively flattering 
manner said to be so irresistible, though Dorothy 
wondered how any woman could be impressed by it. 

The Marquise de Saint-Claude had a way of ar- 
ranging her dinners so that each guest felt flattered 
and at home. By her tact and by her vast knowledge 
of the small but quite special world of the Faubourg 
St. Germain with its labyrinths more complex than 
any maze in an XVIIIth century formal garden, she 
contrived to avoid embarrassing situations. She had 
an almost uncanny sense of nuances, not only those 
fixed by cliques and castes, but those created by ever- 
changing likes and dislikes, which were constantly oc- 
curring; she seemed to have some sensitive antennze 
that could reach out through society, and apprise hei 
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precisely of what was going on. She knew just which 
Ministers or literary men could be invited and which 
could not, and if any political or artistic storm threat- 
ened, its portents could be noted in her drawing- 
rooms long before it occurred, and after it had passed 
its effects were apparent there, like the wavelets 
that, after a storm at sea, ripple up to the shore of the 
quietest harbour on the coast. 

She accomplished all this without any effort, and 
as though it were nothing at all, and by her presence 
seemed to create about her an atmosphere of peace, 
of comfort, and of goodwill. The evening passed so 
agreeably that it seemed to Dorothy no time at all 
before the footmen were wheeling in the little waggon 
with the tea, and announcing that the carriages were 
“advanced.” She felt rested and refreshed, and in- 
stead of being relieved when the evening came to an 
end, she was sorry when the Cardinal in his red made 
his adieux and thus gave the signal to depart. 

When she herself said good-night a few moments 
afterward the Marquise leant over impulsively and 
kissed her on the cheek, saying to Granvallon as she 
did so: 

“Your little wife, Granvallon, is delicious! We are 
the best of friends!” 

Dorothy could see that Granvallon was pleased; 
dropping his eye-glass, he bent and kissed the Mar- 
quise’s hand fervently, and said: 

“T am enchanted.” 

Dorothy went down the stairway with an expres- 
sion happier than that which she had worn three 
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hours before in ascending it; she had the glowing sat- 
isfaction of having been a success, she had been en- 
veloped by an atmosphere of sympathy, of flattery 
and approval, everyone had been especially nice to 
her, and though, when she had entered the house, 
she had had the intention of compensating the too 
abrupt termination of their quarrel by not speaking to 
Gee Gee as they drove home, she now regretted that 
she had allowed herself to quarrel at all, and clung 
to his arm as they stood in the cool night air of 
the porte cochére, waiting for their motor to come 
through from the garden behind, and as they drove 
home, she snuggled close to his side all the way. 
She had resolved, on the way to the Saint-Claudes’, 
that she would make a stand against Héléne’s going 
out with them any more, but she renounced this in- 
tention; after all, it was a small thing, as Gee Gee 
had said, and then the Princess de Novarro’s soirée 
was not far away. They should have to take her to 
that, at any rate, and until then there were no more 
great events, except the Saturday night of the Prin- 
cess de Ladoine; after the Princess de Novarro’s 
soirée, Héléne would have no longer an excuse to 
remain in Paris, and doubtless would return to Tours. 


XXIV 


S|HE Princess de Ladoine’s Saturday nights 
1) were an old institution in the Faubourg; they 
ES] began at eleven o'clock, and were over at 
one, and as thus they occurred at an hour 
4 when everything else was over, there was no 
excuse for not going. Not, perhaps, that anyone 
sought an excuse; on the contrary, everyone liked to 
go. If, at a dinner given on Saturday night, diploma- 
tists appeared wearing their decorations, it was a sign 
that they were going on afterwards to the Princess de 
Ladoine’s. 

When she stepped out of her motor on the cere- 
monial red carpet that was unrolled down the steps 
at the Ladoines’ that evening, Dorothy felt she 
should have liked it just a little better if she and 
Granvallon had come alone, as they had gone to the 
Saint-Claudes’, but when she found herself in the 
throng that streamed up the broad staircase to the 
drawing-rooms, she began to feel that in such a crush 
there was the protective quality of anonymity, and 
reassured herself with the thought that it did not 
matter so much after all. The Princess de Ladoine, a 
large woman with fat, white shoulders, enormous 
arms, soft opulent breasts, a small nose set in the 
midst of a pink, fat face, but with an indubitable air 
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of distinction nevertheless, like that with which, in 
his portraits, Franz Hals could endow some noble 
dame of the Netherlands, stood just inside the door 
of the first salon, receiving her guests; the Prince, a 
rotund, ruddy little man shorter by a head than his 
wife, stood by her side with the almost effaced but 
protocolary air of a prince-consort. It was due to a 
defect of vision, a kind of myopia, that the Princess 
kept her eyes half-shut, and peered short-sightedly 
through a monocle into the faces of those who came 
up to her, and now as, leaning forward, she recog- 
nized Granvallon, she suddenly cried, in her not un- 
pleasant husky voice, and with her brusque mannet 
of calling men by their names instead of their titles: 

“Ah Granvallon! There you are! So good of you to 
look in on us. One hasn’t seen you in a long while. 
And your wife—ah yes, there you are, Madame!” 

And she extended her solid arm, and took Doro- 
thy’s hand and began speaking to her in English. 

“And you are becoming acquainted, yes? You 
know my husband? Here, Philippe, the Countess 
Georges.”’ And then, handing Dorothy over to the 
Prince, she turned to Héléne. 

The Prince was all of a glowing, perspiring affa- 
bility; beneath the yellowish white moustache that 
flowed across his cheeks, ruddy from burgundy, his 
yellow teeth showed constantly in his smile. He wore 
queer old-fashioned studs set with spinels in his shirt, 
very large cuffs, and several ancient rings, and his 
dress-coat, too tight under the arms, revealed so 
small a surface in front and at the sides of his large 
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white waistcoat, that the star of the Order of Malta 
on his breast was scarcely visible, except when one 
had him in profile. 

But they were swept on by the stream of people 
that flowed from the head of the staircase into the 
salon, and Dorothy saw the Prince no more, until, an 
hour later, rather to her surprise, he sought her in 
the crowd and led her out to supper, an attention for 
wnich she was ever after grateful, for it rescued her 
from an embarrassment. 

On leaving the Prince and Princess, Dorothy and 
Granvallon, with Héléne not far behind, had mingled 
with the crowd, which, in incessant, leisurely move- 
ment beneath the glittering lustres, filled the three 
large drawing-rooms; reflected in their own tall gilt 
mirrors, these drawing-rooms seemed to extend on 
and on, and to give the illusion of an endless series 
of drawing-rooms hung in red and gold, gradually 
diminishing in size until they were lost in infinity. 

As they made their way slowly through the crowd, 
constantly stopping to speak to someone, they met 
the Baron Heusden. Dorothy had not seen him in a 
long while, for he had been in England most of the 
winter, riding to hounds. At sight of the Granvallons 
his bronzed face beamed with joy, and his large white 
teeth were displayed in his smile. 

Granvallon was pleased to see Heusden again, for, 
since Dorothy had suggested that he have his por- 
trait painted by Waldron (who would come back to 
Paris at any time) Granvallon had decided to have 
it done. He felt that he ought to be painted in 
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hunting-costume—pink coat, cord breeches, boots, 
and all that. But he was undecided whether he should 
have it done by Waldron, or by a French painter, 
Boni-Monval, who had done the portrait of the Prince 
de Ladoine, and, precisely, in hunting-costume. This 
portrait was hanging in the farthest of the three 
salons, and Granvallon asked Heusden to come and 
have a look at the picture, for Heusden, as a hunts- 
man himself, was qualified to pass judgment on the 
portrait of a man in hunting-costume. Heusden stood 
before the portrait a long time, plucking at his black 
moustaches, in a hesitation rather unflattering to the 
work of Boni-Monval. But presently Dorothy dis- 
covered that he was interested not so much in the 
portrait as in Héléne, who stood near by, waiting 
rather impatiently for Granvallon, her eyes roving 
about over the throng that shifted through the 
drawing-rooms. When pushed for an opinion, Heus- 
den hummed and hawed, shook his head dubiously, 
made several little explosive noises with his lips, and 
finally said: 

“He has tried to paint him in the style of a Claude 
Vernet. The English style is better. And then, be- 
tween you and me, Ladoine never rode to hounds in 
his life.” 

“But what has that got to do with it?” demanded 
Granvallon who had not hunted for years himself. 

Somehow, as they strolled back, Dorothy was sepa- 
rated from Granvallon, but Heusden kept on by her 
side, and in the centre of the large salon, they were 
stopped by a number of men, who asked Heusden to 
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present them. In the number of those who came up 
was Monsieur Papoulos, the Greek Minister, who, as 
a brief notice in Le Figaro that morning had an- 
nounced, had just been recalled by his government 
and superseded by another man. Monsieur Papoulos, 
with a dark, disconsolate face, had wandered some- 
what aimlessly through the drawing-rooms, avoided 
by many who rightly conjectured that no more fa- 
vours were to be expected of him, ignored by most, 
and spoken to only by members of the diplomatic 
corps who addressed him as “cher collégue,’ and as- 
sured him of their regret in terms all the more sym- 
pathetic, because they felt that effusive condolences 
might insure them, for a time at least, against the 
like calamity. 

Monsieur Papoulos, on being presented to Doro- 
thy, bowed and kissed her hand, talked with her for 
a few moments in a languid and, at times, absent 
manner, as though already far away from these 
pleasant scenes, and then was crowded back and gave 
way to others. 

“Charming person,” she heard him say in his curi- 
ous Greek accent to a man standing beside him. She 
did not hear the man’s reply, and just at that moment 
someone in the group said: 

“Look, there goes Granvallon now. Is that the 
woman pP” 

Monsieur Papoulos hurriedly uttered a warning. 
“Sh! His wife is standing there.” 

And Dorothy saw Gee Gee with Héléne on his arm 
going towards the supper-room. The two men, Pa- 
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poulos and the other, slipped off into the crowd and 
disappeared. And Dorothy kept on smiling as though 
she had heard nothing, and continued to talk to 
Heusden, until the Prince de Ladoine came up, and 
offered his arm, to lead her out to supper. 

“You like Paris, yes?” asked the Prince in a voice 
hoarsened by the asthma of an elderly gourmet. 

“Oh very much, Prince,” said Dorothy. Her cheeks 
were hot; her head had suddenly begun to ache, furi- 
ously and with heavy throbs. She bit her lip, trusting 
that the Prince would not perceive her agitation. The 
words they had exchanged seemed so silly and futile 
and unnatural. There were other words in her brain 
just then, that kept repeating themselves over and 
over, with a regular beat and rhythm, keeping time 
with the painful throb of the blood in her head, very 
real words, so monstrous in size that they ‘crowded 
out all other words. “Is that the womane” And Doro- 
thy felt that this thing which had been a suspicion, 
a figment of her sensitive and morbid imagination, 
suddenly had become real, and as though it had been 
proclaimed by large posters with heavy black type 
on the walls of Paris. 


XXV 


Ie@AD IS they drove away from the Ladoines’ Doro- 
kat thy shrank into her seat, as though to blot ' 
ix | her own small figure out of sight, gathered 

No oe 5 her furs about her, scarcely showing the tip 
Bod) of her nose, and did not once speak or utter 
a sound all the way home. Granvallon, in some con- 
cern, asked her if she was cold, but she did not reply; 
he became conciliatory and tried to tuck the rugs 
more snugly about her, but she drew away and 
shrank more deeply into her cushions. 

“Fog,” he said presently, to break the obdurate si- 
lence, but Dorothy made no reply; then he remarked 
the fog to Héléne who expressed the deepest interest 
in it. And with a strangely fixed, tense little smile, 
Dorothy looked out of the window into the dun fog 
that rolled along the Boulevard St. Germain, its 
lamps glowing dully at the centres of great balls of 
misty light. When they reached home, Dorothy, with- 
out a word, without bidding Héléne or even Granval- 
lon good-night, went to her room and locked herself 
in. 

Half an hour later Granvallon gave a knock at her 
door, a tentative, slightly timid and almost contrite 
little knock. Dorothy listened, and her heart began to 
palpitate again; she was tempted to open the door 
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and relieve her feelings by the quarrel that would be 
inevitable were they to meet just then, face to face. 
She had decided, on leaving the Ladoines’, that she 
would not speak to Granvallon again that night, 
though she doubted whether she should be able to go 
through with it, such was his cajolery and, as deep 
down in her heart she feared, her own affection for 
him. And besides, she was not quite sure what she 
intended to do; she wished to punish him, but she 
was not ready for any decisive, irretrievable step. She 
could look ahead, just then, no further than the 
morning; time enough then to decide what she should 
do. Her head still throbbed with intensified pain at 
her husband’s knock; if in the morning she should 
decide that this thing was not so serious as it seemed 
to her that evening to be—the most trivial troubles, 
by night, having a curious way of distorting them- 
selves, of swelling into the grotesque proportions of 
monstrous and appalling tragedies—why,, then she 
could plead the headache. Meanwhile, she could 
think out a course of action. 

But there was Gee Gee’s knock again; not the 
knock that he had given at first, timid and concilia- 
tory, but another knock, soft and suppliant, a signal 
of a peculiarly tender and passionate meaning, that 
must always recall to her those purple, moonlight 
nights of their honeymoon on the Riviera, the de- 
licious, enervating warmth, the perfume of orange- 
blossoms, of roses, lavender and thyme, and the song 
of the nightingales. It was a sequence of light taps 
which, in the intimacy of their life, had come to stand 
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as the symbol of his possession of her. The knock 
stirred her profoundly; by its mysteriously sugges- 
tive power the anger within her was instantly trans- 
muted into another emotion of a far more overmas- 
tering passion. She had an impulse which she could 
hardly control to slip out of her bed and across the 
room, to unlock the door, and to solve all her prob- 
lems and forget her troubles and perplexities in his 
embrace. But her pride withheld her yet a moment 
longer, though she knew that in the end she should 
yield, as now, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, she 
longed to do. She had a vision of him standing there 
at her door in the silk pyjamas and dressing-gown, 
his ruddy face handsome in his excitement, his eyes 
blazing with his passion for her. And then she saw 
him as they entered the drawing-room at the La- 
doines’, and as the butler shouted out their name, she 
could feel her heart swell with pride, pride in him, 
pride in herself, in their name, their station. She saw 
him as he had appeared in the vestibule while the 
guests were waiting for their carriages, muffled up 
in his greatcoat of fur, lighting a cigarette from one 
the Count de Drouart was smoking. And then Heél- 
éne’s dark face with its sarcastic expression swam 
into her vision; she heard again those words spoken 
behind her, burning as with hot irons a dreadful cer- 
tainty on her heart. But no, she did not, after all, 
wish to have certainty, she would not have it! 
She preferred uncertainty, doubt, illusion—anything 
rather than certainty! And Gee Gee was waiting 
there at her door; she had punished him quite enough 
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by making him wait this long; she raised herself on 
her elbow among her pillows; she listened—he would 
knock again, that little secret signal of theirs!—and 
then she would slip out of bed, in her night-dress, run 
across the room, swiftly unbolt her door—why had 
she ever locked it?—and fling herself into his arms 
. . . He would carry her back to her bed in those 
strong arms . . . She listened; but no knock came. 
She sat up in bed, straining her ears to hear. But 
there was no knock. Could it be——? 

“Gee Gee!” she said, in a loud whisper. 

But there was no answer. She sat there, and lis- 
tened, but could hear nothing. She got up presently, 
thrust her bare feet into slippers, drew on a dressing- 
gown, and stole softly to her door. She listened, but 
could hear nothing. She waited, uncertain what to 
do; she feared to rouse Dong Long, feared that Mar- 
celle might hear her and, knowing how weary and 
headachy she had been when she went to bed, come 
to her. She waited, and then, sliding back the bolt 
with caution, peered into the corridor. But Gee Gee 
was not there. He had accepted, then, her refusal, 
and had gone! 

She hesitated; then she did something that in her 
pride she had never done before, she went on to his 
room. She entered with a throbbing heart, in fear, in 
ecstasy, in shame . . . His room had only the weird 
light of a tiny brass night-lamp, which he always kept 
on the table by his bed. She looked all round; Gran- 
vallon was not there; his bed had not been occupied; 
the door into the hall was open. She stole to it, peeped 
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out; and then, suddenly, as though she had been a 
thief and feared detection, she turned, ran back to 
her own room, bolted the door, slipped into her bed, 
covered her head, and sobbed with grief and humilia- 
tion. 


XXVI 


\¥@|1 was nearly morning when Dorothy at last 
FFI fell asleep, and she slept late, in a deep heavy 
@| slumber. She heard Marcelle enter her room 
softly, but did not stir; she was hardly 
awake, and in that instant had only a con- 
fused, troubled consciousness of something gone 
wrong, some inexorable worry waiting to begin to- 
day on the same note of care with which yesterday 
had ended. There it was, demanding action and the 
exercise of will on her part, one of those exigencies of 
life that in the comfortable exclusiveness of her new 
existence, she had thought to escape. The only deci- 
sion possible to her numb, half-awake senses just 
then, was that it would be best to evade, to postpone 
this implacable problem, and to sleep again. When at 
last she did awake fully, Marcelle came with her tea, 
and drew back the curtains on one of those moist, 
cold winter days, when the sun shines wanly through 
a silvery fog. Dorothy remembered then, that, on the 
day before, at a period that now seemed incredibly 
remote in time, she had promised Gee Gee to ride 
with him that morning, but now she sent Marcelle to 
say that she would keep her room that day. She was 
still conscious of the shame and humiliation that had 
overwhelmed her at the Ladoines’, and still more con- 
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scious of the shame and humiliation that had pos- 
sessed her in the night, all the greater because of her 
own act, secret as it was, or as she had hoped it was; 
she searched Marcelle’s features to discover whether 
she knew of that sly, nocturnal excursion to her hus- 
band’s bed-chamber, but she could discern nothing 
more than the usual sympathy that led Marcelle to 
coddle her after a late evening in society. Marcelle, 
in that occupational deformation which turns trained 
servants into greater snobs than their masters, con- 
sidered these social dissipations as a solemn and im- 
portant duty in the life of the grand, and took as 
much pride in her mistress’s successes as Dorothy did 
herself. 

“Madame is tired this morning, and must rest. 
Those evenings at Their Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess de Ladoine are always fatiguing, because of 
the cobue.” 

Marcelle, who knew little of those evenings at 
Their Highnesses, except what she heard at second 
hand, nevertheless could imagine them, as she could 
all the other social functions in town, and as she 
seemed to attach no especial significance to the La- 
doines’ soirée, Dorothy felt reassured and tried to put 
her trouble out of her mind. In proportion, however, 
as she succeeded in doing this, she felt another sensa- 
tion gaining on her, and before very long that sullen, 
obstinate and angry mood which descended now and 
then on the Mannings—one of the many vices be- 
queathed by their Puritan ancestors—took possession 
of her. She recognized it perfectly, and dreaded its 
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appearance, as an invalid recognizing certain symp- 
toms might dread one of the periodical attacks of his 
malady; but she was as impotent as that invalid to 
resist or conquer it. 

And so she decided that it was wisest to keep her 
room that day, and avoid meeting Gee Gee, lest she 
take some irretrievable step, and she allowed Gee 
Gee to go for his ride alone—unless, as she bitterly 
reflected, he had taken Héléne with him. Meanwhile, 
she tried to read, but could not; the French novel 
sickened her; the story of the ménage a trois took on, 
just then, an appalling significance and she shud- 
dered with an almost superstitious terror, as though 
the book she had opened had some prophetic mean-_ 
ing, portraying a situation that came too dangerously 
near resembling her own. Was this what she was com- 
ing to? Was this to be the price she must pay for her 
title, her station, her fixed place in society? 

She could remain indoors no longer; the afternoon 
was passing; she must go forth and take the air and 
let it blow, if it would, these horrid vapours from her 
mind. She slipped out of the house and walked down 
the rue de Grenelle, setting forth on a solitary little 
promenade with no idea of destination; but as she 
turned into the rue de Varenne, her feet tended irre- 
sistibly towards the house of the Marquise de Saint- 
Claude. It was an “uneven” day, and the Marquise 
would be at home. There were only three or four la- 
dies in the drawing-room when Dorothy was an- 
nounced, one of them the Viscountess de Périchaux, 
and they, or all of them except the Viscountess had 
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the nervous and flittering manner of birds of passage, 
who would soon be winging away to other salons. 
The Viscountess de Périchaux outsat the others, for 
she had brought a bit of gossip to the tea-table. She 
had just heard of the latest escapade of a certain 
Monsieur d’Auriol, a new affair, or perhaps an old 
one, with a ballet-girl at the Opéra, with whom he 
had gone to Vienna, and the Viscountess proceeded to 
tell about it with that relish which a scandal has for 
those whom its pain and tragedy do not touch. The 
Viscountess sat there, as the gloom of twilight per- 
vaded the small salon, leaning slightly forward in her 
low chair, dipping the brioche in her tea; her large 
eyes burning in her thin, dark face, especially as she 
dwelt upon the beauty of the ballet-girl. “You re- 
member her, my dear,” she said, addressing the Mar- 
quise, ‘‘a blonde, La Courcelle is her name. One hears 
that she is Spanish.” 

The Marquise de Saint-Claude listened to the Vis- 
countess with a mild interest, inclining her head 
gracefully this way and that, raising her eyebrows 
politely now and then, and from time to time saying 
“Really! Mon Dieu! How extraordinary!” Dorothy 
did not know Auriol, and out of the memories of 
those gleaming nights at the opera could not recall 
the figure of the dancer. She had said nothing while 
the Viscountess had told her story, except to make 
now and then an exclamation of interest; the story 
had been extremely painful to her, and had acted 
upon her imagination so powerfully that she could 
easily identify herself with Madame d’Auriol, whom 
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she pictured as an appealing little woman sitting at 
home crushed by shame and sorrow, with her chil- 
dren about her knees. When the Viscountess got to 
the end of her account, Dorothy, with what she 
trusted was not too innocent an air, inquired: 

“But what will Madame d’Auriol dor” 

“Do?” said the Viscountess, glancing up with a 
trace of surprise in her eyes. 

“But her husband has gone——” 

“Oh, but he will come back!” said the Marquise. 
“Never fear!” 

A footman came in to replenish the fire that was 
smouldering in the chimney, and the Marquise at 
once changed the subject, and spoke of the weather, 
having made it a rule, as Dorothy had heard her say, 
not to discuss people before her servants. “Certainly 
not the shortcomings of our own class,” she had said. 
“They hear enough of the evil that exists among us, 
to make it unnecessary for us to add anything to it. 
The old Marquis de Thuillies says that it was the 
bad habit of the upper classes in talking unreservedly 
before their servants that brought on the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Dorothy continued to think of Madame d’Auriol, 
however, and to pity her, and when the Viscountess 
had gone, the Marquise having signed to Dorothy to 
remain, it was inevitable that Madame d’Auriol 
should appear in their conversation. 

“Do you mean,” asked Dorothy, “that she will sit 
there and weep and tamely submit to be made a fool 
of P” 
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The Marquise shrugged her thin shoulders and 
made a little grimace, slightly disdainful, slightly 
amused; she was sitting in the straight, upright atti- 
tude of her kind, her small head, with its mass of 
white hair piled on it, inclined to one side; her large 
pale eyelids dropped, their long black lashes sweep- 
ing the bluish circles under her eyes; suddenly she 
looked up, with her faint appealing smile, and said 
in conclusive hopelessness: 

“What can she do?” 

The calm regard of her dark eyes was fixed in 
Dorothy’s eyes, and as Dorothy met their steady, 
sympathetic gaze, she realized that the Marquise 
knew that it was not Madame d’Auriol whose plight 
they were discussing, however much they might pity 
her for it; there had been other escapades and other 
gossip in their charmed circle, but there were gulfs 
of race and convention across which their cultivated, 
urbane reticence would not allow them to cry out the 
secrets of their hearts. 

“What can she do?” the Marquise said, and Doro- 
thy knew that what she really meant was “What can 
you do?” and since the conduct of the Marquis de 
Saint-Claude was as notorious as that of anybody, 
if somewhat less inelegant than that of Monsieur 
d’Auriol, “or what can I doP” 

Dorothy who, as an American, was for short cuts, 
for prompt, practical solutions of problems, instantly 
replied: 

“Why, divorce him.” 

“H-m.” The Marquise was silent a moment, as 
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though judicially weighing the matter, and then, after 
another perpending “h-m,” she said: “Yes, she could 
do that, no doubt. But that would mean lawyers, 
going to that dreadful Palais de Justice, long squab- 
bles about separate maintenance, the possession of 
the children, and all that! It is disagreeable, embar- 
rassing and bad form. One can’t become a fait divers 
in the newspaper! Oh no!” 

And a shudder ran through the Marquise’s frail 
figure. “And in the end nothing is settled,” she went 
on, “nothing is put right; lives are ruined, a family 
wrecked, the future of the children jeopardized, a 
whole train of horrible consequences set in motion, 
and our poor Madame d’Auriol is none the better off. 
She has no life to live any more, she can go nowhere 
and hold up her head, for she is pitied! Pitied, my 
dear, pitied! That is the best she can hope for. She 
is finished! Finished!” The Marquise, betraying an 
excitement unusual in her, raised her voice to a shrill 
note that somehow sounded the tragic despair of poor 
Madame d’Auriol’s position. “But finished!” she ex- 
claimed again, her thin hands making a gesture of 
finality. “Oh no, it settles nothing.” 

“T haven’t heard that she has a——” 

“A lover?” said Madame de Saint-Claude, who 
wasn’t so squeamish as Dorothy, and promptly filled 
out the ellipsis, “I don’t know, I’m sure. That might 
be a consolation, though of course the lover, after a 
time, would prove as unfaithful as the husband.” 

“In my country,” Dorothy began, “she would pro- 
cure a divorce at once.” 
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“Oh,” said the Marquise, “I know, we have heard 
so much of the American customs.” 

“Not to our advantage, I fear,” said Dorothy. 

“Well,” the Marquise ventured to say, leaning for- 
ward, knotting up deftly between her slender fingers 
the long strand of pearls that hung from her neck, 
and then letting it fall into her bodice again, and 
looking at Dorothy with a bright expression of 
friendliness that made her apology for having an 
opinion at variance with that of her guest, “one hears 
of those ladies who come to Paris, rather déclassées, 
poor things! One pities them. And they cannot be 
happy! Mon Dieu! Has one ever seen people look so 
sad and morose and miserable as those who rush 
about madly all the while seeking happiness? Really, 
dear Madame, we, who are perhaps old-fashioned 
and conservative, find it rather amusing—you are 
sure you don’t mind my speaking plainly?’ 

“Oh please do,’ Dorothy urged her. “I should so 
much like to have your opinion.” 

“Well, then, what I mean is that we Latins, who 
have many faults, find it so droll, that which has come 
to be known among us as Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy. 
Your men, when they come to a certain age, seem to 
think that it is necessary to get a divorce from their 
wives and marry their petites amies, in order to give | 
a moral aspect to their sins, even though the church 
won’t bless their union. And every time they tire of 
a petite amie and find a new one, it means a new di- 
vorce and another civil marriage. It is too absurd, 
do you not find it soP Ah, my dear,” the Marquise 
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went on as the smile faded from her lips and she be- 
came quite grave, ‘our men have mistresses, but they 
don’t marry them. And the mistresses are not re- 
ceived. Whereas under your system—well, really, it 
must be confusing at times, to say the least. No, our 
system, with all its defects, as long as human nature 
remains what it is, is the better one. We learnt, poor 
disillusioned beings that we are, long ago, that if the 
combination of marriage with love, with romance, is 
ideal, it is also rare, simply because it is ideal. Con- 
tentment, friendship, a fair understanding, mutual 
respect and toleration, these are about the best that 
human nature can attain to. Perfect understanding, 
complete possession—impossible! The ecstasy of 
love—evanescent and rare, my dear. Individuals may 
die or disappear, but the family must go on, the name 
live; that is the important thing; the nation depends 
on it. And so | think that you will find that poor lit- 
tle Madame d’Auriol will let her silly husband run 
about with this wretched creature from the opera, 
until he grows tired of her, or finds another who 
pleases him more, for this isn’t the first one, by any 
means; the dear Viscountess’s story has no elements 
of novelty and few of interest in it. I had heard it 
all before—the dancer, incidentally, is not Spanish; 
she is Dutch, the daughter of a workingman at Rot- 
terdam. And meanwhile Madame d’Auriol will rear 
her children, and keep the foyer bright—keep the 
home, to use that nice word of yours which our lan- 
guage lacks—and after a while, when they are older, 
Aurio] will settle down and everything will go on 
very well to the end.” 
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have recommended to Madame d’Auriol, she 
could not accept it for herself. She had not argued 
the point with the Marquise; indeed she had come 
away leaving the Marquise under the impression that 
she was fully convinced, and that, whatever scandals 
might overshadow the house of Granvallon, they 
would be ignored with the same dignity that the 
Marquise thought befitting in the case of Madame 
d’Auriol, and had found efficacious in her own. For, 
as she thought it over, Dorothy could not fail to 
remember that the Marquise viewed the problem of 
the Auriols with a detachment no more impersonal 
than that with which she viewed her own; indeed, 
the Marquise had greater cause than she for revolt; 
the conduct of Saint-Claude was far more notorious 
and outrageous than the behaviour of Granvallon. 
The incident at the Ladoines’, the empty room and 
the open door in the middle of the night, that strange 
secret which seemed to haunt the house far more than 
any ghost at Chaunois, were all that Dorothy had, 
besides her own doubts and fancies, to base a judg- 
ment upon. She was not so very sure even now, since 
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her pride that night had halted her at the door that 
led into the hall, and sent her scurrying back to bed. 
The Marquise, by her method, had triumphed over 
herself, over her own inclinations, over the power of 
scandal, and even over Saint-Claude, whom she, after 
all, by her haughty indifference, or by her contemp- 
tuous tolerance, had reduced to the status of a some- 
what battered and .rather ridiculous old beau, who 
had to be careful what he ate, and now at last was 
declining into a prematurely aged valetudinarian 
whose gallantries had lost their dash and become in- 
nocuous and platonic. 

But Madame de Saint-Claude’s case was not her 
case; no more was Madame d’Auriol’s, she didn’t 
quite know how to put it, but they weren’t, either of 
them, Dorothy Manning, while she was, and this fact 
made her case different to all the other cases in the 
world. She couldn’t accept it that way. She was aware 
once more of the vast gulf that separated her, her 
thoughts, her traditions, her attitude towards life 
from those among whom it had been her lot to find 
herself. She was aware of prejudices and inhibitions 
in her own case that did not seem to affect the Latin 
mind. She had another mind, another system of life, 
which her world imposed upon her; she was Anglo- 
Saxon and American, as she found some new, or per- 
haps an old, long dormant satisfaction, in reminding 
herself; she was a Manning, and the Mannings 
fought back! 

And so several days passed, with a strange silence, 
a somewhat superior indifference on her part, which, 
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she observed not without satisfaction, induced, now 
and then, a lifting of eyebrows, and an exchange of 
glances at the luncheon or dinner-table, and a new 
and assiduous solicitude on the part of Granvallon 
himself. 

One morning, a package was delivered. Marcelle 
came into the sitting-room, bearing it, her eyes shin- 
ing with excitement and pleasure, and cried: 

“Tt has come, Madame!” 

Dorothy looked up, saw the oblong package in 
Marcelle’s arms, and knew what it was. She recog- 
nized, too, the generous vicarious interest of a maid 
to whom her mistress’s affairs were more important 
than her own. It pained her to have to do it, but she 
needs must. She glanced up quite casually, and said 
indifferently. 

“Thanks, Marcelle. Just put it there on the table.” 

“Madame will not have it opened?” 

“Not now, thank you, Marcelle.” 

“But, Madame!” Marcelle stood there holding the 
package, looking at it, at the table, at her mistress, 
as though she could not believe her ears. Dong Long, 
seeing a parcel arrive, had hopped down, pattered 
across the room, and standing on his hind paws, his 
tail curling tensely over his back, his fore paws on 
Marcelle’s legs, was dancing about her, his neck out- 
stretched, his muzzle sniffing at the package, his eyes 
fairly starting out of his head in curiosity. 

“But, Madame!” Marcelle exclaimed again, “Ma- 
dame does not understand! Jt is from Callot’s; Ma- 
dame does not wish to open and examine it?” 
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“Not at present, Marcelle,” said Dorothy, turning 
to her desk, as if busy there, though tempted by a 
curiosity as great as Marcelle’s or Dong Long’s, “just 
put it on the table.” 

“But it will be rumpled, Madame!” 

“No matter.” 

“But Monsieur; he will wish to see it.” 

“Marcelle!” said Dorothy, firmly, “will you, please, 
put the package on the table as I ask you?” 

Marcelle’s face fell; she glanced at her mistress 
once more, still unable to comprehend, and then with 
a note of disappointment, said obediently: 

“Certainly, Madame, merci.” 

She laid the package reluctantly on the table, and 
then turning, said: 

“Come, Dong Long.” 

And they two left the room together, Dong Long 
swaggering out ahead of her, as though it were un- 
dignified to remain longer in the presence of unrea- 
sonable people given to such vagaries as his mistress 
showed that morning. 

Dorothy sat looking at the parcel, and felt a little 
sorry for Marcelle; she was about to yield to the im- 
pulse to go over and examine it, to extract at least 
what satisfaction she could from an inspection of its 
outside, when she heard Granvallon’s step. She turned 
hastily to her desk and began to busy herself, as 
though writing a letter. The door opened; she did 
not turn round; she did not look up or raise her head. 

“Dorothy,” he said. 

“Well?” She spoke in a casual tone, with a pleas- 
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ant lilt in her voice, but she kept on writing, or pre- 
tending to write. 

“But can’t you look around?” he said, slightly 
vexed. She hesitated, in a fear of confronting him, 
of facing a situation that would require will and re- 
sistance on her part; then with the gesture of one who 
submits to an inopportune interruption she laid aside 
her pen, turned half-way round in her chair, and 
raised her eyes soberly to her husband. He stood just 
inside the doorway; his eyes, roving about the room 
as if in search of something, returned to meet her 
gaze. 

“Well?” she repeated. “And what is itr” 

“A package came. Did you receive it?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Where is it?” he said, his eyes roving about the 
room again, their glance resting finally on*the con- 
sole. 

“It is there.” She indicated the package with an 
indifferent wave of the hand. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, and he moved towards the 
console. “But you haven’t opened it!’ He turned 
round with a look of surprise, and stood as though 
waiting for an explanation. 

No.” 

“But why not” 

“T don’t care to. I have no interest in it.” 

“No interest in it!” He laughed at the absurdity of 
such an idea. “But it is your dress for the soirée of 
the Princess de Novarro.” 

“Doubtless.” She made these sententious responses 
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in a cool, ironical tone that was as irritating to him 
as she intended it to be. 

“You mean you have no desire to see it, that you 
haven’t sufficient interest to open the packager” 

“Precisely. * 

His red brows were contracting in perplexity; he 
looked at her, then looked down at the package, un- 
able to comprehend, and Dorothy, finding that she 
had carried out her intention thus far, was pleased 
with her success, for she saw that he was puzzled and 
burning with curiosity. Indeed, he had fumbled in 
his waistcoat pocket, and drawn out his penknife, as 
though he would cut the string himself, and have a 
look. His face had become a deeper red, she saw that 
he was growing angry. 

“But it is for the soirée!’ he repeated, his voice 
rising on a note of exasperation. “The soirée of the 
Princess de Novarro, next Tuesday! You have no 
interest in that?” 

“No,” she said, slowly shaking her head, “not the 
slightest!” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “A Novarro soirée! You 
mean—what do you mean?” He had turned away 
from the console and turned to look at her. 

“T mean,’ she said, as calmly as she could, “that 
I am not going to the soirée.” 

She tried to keep her eyes fixed on his—he was 
looking at her intently—and to do this she was com- 
pelled to raise them, and throw back her head 
slightly, a position, however, that strengthened her 
courage a little; her voice, to her regret, had trem- 
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bled as she pronounced this ultimatum. Granvallon’s 
face was growing dark. 

“What nonsense is this?” he demanded. 

“There is no nonsense,” she replied, and her voice, 
she was heartened to note, had recovered its strength, 
its tone of serenity and indifference. 

“You mean it?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Sapristi!” he exclaimed, and then he was silent for 
an instant. “Mais voyons, mon amie,’ he resumed, in 
a tone of sweet reasonableness that should have been 
irresistible, “you can’t mean that you are not going 
to the Princess de Novarro’s! The one thing of the 
season! Why, the whole Faubourg will be there! And 
the Grand Duke! Really you can’t mean that! Be 
reasonable and tell me what all this means.” 

He was so concerned and distressed that now, leav- 
ing for the moment the box on the console, he took 
a fragile chair, planted it before her, and sat down, 
leaning forward, his elbows on his knees, where his 
riding-breeches tightened over them. “Tell me, Doro- 
thy,” he pleaded, “what does it all mean?” 

She summoned all her forces, and looked into his 
blue eyes. 

“You don’t know?” she asked. 

“No.” 

pirulye- 

“Truly.” 

“You can’t imagine?” 

“No.”’ 

She waited a moment, and then: 
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“I am not going to the Princess’s, Georges, because 
I am not going to be exposed, any more, in public, 
with Héléne. If you wish to parade yourself with her 
everywhere, do so; but don’t ask me to make up a 
trio.” 

She was able to keep her eyes fixed in his while 
she said this; he had looked at her with his brows 
knitted, an expression of pained incredulity in his 
eyes, the colour of his face becoming a deep red, 
darkening on his neck, where his white stock stood 
out vividly against its ruddy brown skin. Granvallon 
looked at her angrily a moment; then impetuously 
got up, seized the fragile little chair, smashed it 
back on the floor, cracking one of its slender legs, 
and cried: 

“But it is impossible! It is insolent! It is intoler- 
able!” 

And folding his arms across his chest, he began to 
stride up and down, in his riding-boots, of well pol- 
ished mahogany-coloured leather, with the well-worn 
place where the stirrup-straps rubbed them. He 
stalked back and forth, with theatrical strides, ex- 
claiming from time to time: 

“But it is unheard of!” 

She had expected this play-acting. And she sat and 
looked at him as he strode up and down tragically, 
uttering his various imprecations. Presently, when 
these seemed to fail him, he halted, suddenly, and 
turning towards her, he stretched out a menacing 
arm, and began: 

“But Madame! But Madame!” 
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Dorothy looked at him and smiled almost compas- 
sionately, and said: 

“No theatricals, Gee Gee, I beg!” 

And then, suddenly rumpling up his hair and seiz- 
ing his head in both hands, Granvallon rushed from 
the room, crying: 

“Mon Dieu! These women! These women!” 

When he had slammed the door behind him, Doro- 
thy, for an instant, felt faint; then a fear expanded 
within her as she thought of the harder task and the 
still more dreadful scenes that were before her. She 
wondered if she had not gone too far, and half re- 
gretted what she had done. For weeks they had 
looked forward to this occasion; the Princess de 
Novarro had been a great social figure since the days 
of the Second Empire, and gave smart parties in her 
house, which was really a little palace, in the rue 
Monceau. And now she was to have a Grand Duke! 
However, she had acted; she had vindicated herself; 
she had delivered her ultimatum, and she would 
abide by it; regrets were unavailing now .. . She 
could not write any more. The letter she had begun, 
in order to make her pretence of writing real, would 
have to be abandoned, to assume its place among all 
the utterly trivial things of life, now that she con- 
fronted the immense possibilities of those events that | 
her words had set in motion... . 

As she sat thinking of these events, trying to im- 
agine them, her eye wandered about the room, and fell 
on the package lying on the console . . . She got up, 
went over and looked at it. Gee Gee’s penknife was 
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lying on the marble beside it. She went to her room 
and rang for Marcelle. 

“Get the package from Callot, Marcelle,” she said. 

The maid bore it into the bed-room, took the pen- 
knife and cut the cords, and out of the rustling 
masses of tissue paper, Dorothy and she carefully 
raised the ball-gown, and spread it out on the bed, 
and bent over its sheeny satin folds, examining it 
with sparkling eyes, while Dong Long clawed at the 
lace coverlet, and tried to climb on the bed. 
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f—e HE inspection of the ball-gown somewhat 
TS) weakened, at first, Dorothy’s purpose; it lay 
S| there, before her eyes, spread out on her bed, 
| while Marcelle put forth a timid hand to 
+2 touch its shimmering folds, breathing little 
sighs of admiration and exclaiming now and then: 

“Ah, how lovely! But lovely!” 

She shook her head, in a solemn, almost sad man- 
ner, as though the actual presence of so much beauty 
filled her with an aching, zsthetic despair. 

“It will become Madame marvellously! She will be 
the most beautiful lady at the ball! Monsieur le 
Comte must see it!” 

Marcelle’s admiration, her vicarious satisfaction 
in the triumph she foresaw for her mistress, the 
phrases she found to express her feeling of pride, 
which once would have been so agreeable and sooth- 
ing to Dorothy, now gave her pain, as some memento 
of happier days, turning up suddenly and unexpec- 
tedly in a time of grief, will do. The gown lying there 
before her gave her no such joy as it gave Marcelle; 
a few days before it would have rejoiced her, filled 
her with pride, caused her heart to throb with exulta- 
tion; for, in its satin, its laces, its sequins, she would 
have beheld the splendid trappings of a triumph; and 
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now, alas!—so easy was it by a few simple words, 
spoken in a fit of temper, to tumble down a dream !— 
she could have wept over it as the shroud of her hap- 
piness and all her ambitious hopes. 

“Put it away,” she said to Marcelle, abruptly, and 
Marcelle, as she raised the precious gown in her 
arms, said no more, but gave a swift, inquisitive 
glance, realizing that something had gone wrong. 

The atmosphere of the house was heavy that day 
with a sense of mute and sullen conflict. Héléne did 
not appear at luncheon, and Ghislaine, by way of 
explaining her absence—which Dorothy hoped they 
would allow to pass unnoticed—remarked that Hé- 
léne had been invited to Madame Malicorne’s. How- 
ever, the subject was not mentioned again, and as the 
day passed, the crisis in Dorothy’s relations with 
her husband, and, in a certain sense, with the entire 
family of Granvallon, was recognized only by a tacit 
avoidance of it. At meals, or in the old dowager’s 
salon, she and Granvallon talked, or tried to talk, of 
indifferent things, remote from the subject uppermost 
in the minds of both. Alone together in their sitting- 
room, a feeling of constraint lay on them, and they 
did not talk at all. Héléne, who did not lack social 
resources of her own, lunched and dined out each day, 
and it caused Dorothy to smile, with a cynical amuse- 
ment that she thought it tactful just then not to re- 
veal, at the artificial and slightly ridiculous nature 
of their quarrel, when she reflected that Héléne found 
it entirely practical to go to these affairs in a 
brougham, alone, or to depend upon someone to give 
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her a lift. Indeed, during those days of strain and un- 
certainty, Dorothy saw Héléne only once; she had 
been out one morning and, returning, had just en- 
tered the hall when she saw Héléne slowly coming 
down the stairs. Her heart leapt into her mouth; she 
dreaded to meet Héléne, and shuddered at the mere 
thought of a scene, there in the hall, before the serv- 
ants. She wondered, in an agony that she was afraid 
Héléne might see, what Héléne would do, and she felt 
herself deplorably inadequate to the conflict that 
now, at last, seemed to be forcing itself upon her. As 
she slowly came down the stairs, Héléne looked at 
her, deliberately measured her from head to foot, 
with something like disdain. But Dorothy detected a 
certain unsteadiness in her glance, a fluttering of an 
eyelid, and Héléne looked away. Then stepping from 
the bottom step she called a footman standing there, 
and began to give him some directions about a mes- 
sage she was expecting, and pretended not to have 
seen Dorothy at all. 

As Dorothy thought it over afterwards, she per- 
ceived that Héléne’s attitude showed quite as defi- 
nitely as the vulgar outburst she had apprehended 
would have done, that Héléne knew of her ultima- 
tum. As she thought of this, a new and blasting cer- 
tainty came to her, a conviction that for a moment 
turned her cold with horror; it was all true, then, all 
that she had suspected, tried to ignore and explain 
away. But no sooner was this conviction fixed in her 
mind than she set to work to remove it; to find some 
new and alleviating explanation; she would have ac- 
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cepted anything, almost, that would restore to her 
the old doubt and uncertainty, in which she had been 
so much less miserable than ever she could be now 
with this horrible certainty. A word from Granvallon, 
an asseveration on his part, even a satisfying proof 
that Héléne really, after all, had not seen her, there 
in the hall, would have been welcome and acceptable. 
For after all it was dim in the hall; the lamps were 
never lighted during the day, unless the dowager 
Countess was receiving; and even if Héléne had seen 
her, she would have spoken in the cool, indifferent 
way that they had tacitly adopted to save the ap- 
pearance of things. Perhaps, after all, the Marquise 
de Saint-Claude was right. These old civilizations, 
with their centuries of experiences, knew better about 
most things; they knew how to render life more com- 
fortable, more convenient, more spacious, by a thou- 
sand and one compromises, evasions and assump- 
tions; they had long ago given over the search for 
the absolute. Wasn’t that after all one of the reasons 
why she had chosen to come to Europe to liver And 
here she was, the very first thing, with a breath blow- 
ing down her house of cards! When they heard at 
home that her little one-act comedy had been so 
speedily played out, how she would be ridiculed and 
derided! Another American heiress who had made a 
fool of herself by going to Europe and marrying a 
title, a decayed nobleman, a roué and all that, instead 
of some nice, honest, wholesome American man of 
business; that was what they would say in her own 
house, in her own family, and—O Heavens!—in the 
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sensational newspapers. If Granvallon could only 
have had a mistress, like Saint-Claude, like Auriol, 
like all the rest of them! But no, he must have her 
here, in the very midst of the family, almost with the 
connivance of the family, under the same roof, es- 
tablished, entrenched, having the insolence to eye 
her from head to foot, as they passed on the stairs, 
braving her, defying her, as though she had the right 
to turn-her out of doors! 


The soirée was two days off. Nothing more was 
said; the matter rested where it had been that morn- 
ing when Granvallon slammed out of the sitting- 
room. And there, Dorothy was determined it should 
rest, until Granvallon should act. It was his move. 

But the day passed and he made no move. Then, 
the next afternoon, he found her alone in their 
sitting-room, and after a few banalities, out of the 
silence that descended heavily on them, Granvallon 
said: 

“Dorothy, may I 

And then he paused, lighted a cigarette, and for the 
advantage it would give him in the discussion that 
he was opening, proceeded in French, “May I ask if 
you have reconsidered your decision not to go to the 
Princess’s P” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not reconsidered it.” 

“It is a very grave decision that you have taken.” 
He crossed his legs, tilting his chair slightly, and 
leaning his elbow on the table, meditatively, with his 
little finger, broke the ashes from his cigarette into a 
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bowl; and then raising his eyes seriously he said: 

“I am afraid that you do not wholly understand, 
or quite fully appreciate the importance of the Prin- 
cess de Novarro, and her position. You see, she is 
royalty; her invitations are something more than in- 
vitations; they are almost royal commands. How, in 
such circumstances, is one to excuse oneself?” 

The phrase “royal commands” struck Dorothy’s 
imagination. She could not on the instant reply; she 
felt that she had allowed herself to be trapped, to 
take up a position that she should be forced to sur- 
render, and beat a retreat, making herself ridiculous 
before Granvallon, before the family, and worst of 
all, before Héléne. What should she read in those 
dark eyes the next time they met on the stairs? She 
feared that Granvallon would see her embarrassment, 
realize his advantage, and press it, as indeed, he did, 
gently, for, with his eyes not on her, but on the tip 
of his cigarette, he repeated the words that he knew 
would sound with so much magic in her ears. 

“Yes, royal commands. And in obedience to them, 
we sent, with our humble duties, our acceptance a 
month ago.” 

Dorothy reflected a moment. 

“TI fancy,” she said presently, “that without too 
great an effort, you can devise some sort of note to 
be addressed to the Princess—or I can, since you 
doubtless will go in any event.” 

Granvallon crossed his legs, drew a long inhala- 
tion of smoke from his cigarette and then crushed it 
between his fingers in the bowl. 
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“If one were sick, perhaps, yes. But you are not 
sick, Dorothy.” 

For an instant her nerves suddenly gave way, and 
an emotion, which these words in some mysterious 
way had excited, overmastered her, so that with a 
voice that faltered and then quite broke, she cried: 

“No, but I shall be, if this thing goes on.” She 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, and tried to re- 
gain her self-control. “Why,” she said, in her falter- 
ing voice, “do you want to torture me in this way? 
Why do you want to humiliate me as you did at 
Chaunois, as you did at the Ladoines’ the other 
night, as you do constantly? How can you sit there, 
coldly, cruelly, as you are doing this minute, and try 
to persuade me to be dragged through an even more 
humiliating scene?r” And then she quite lost control 
of herself. ‘Go to the Princess’s or anywhere you like 
with that woman,” she cried, “‘but let me alone!” 

“Du calme! Du calme!” Granvallon pleaded, put- 
ting forth his hand in a kind of appeal. “Be reason- 
able, Dorothy! Héléne is commanded too; it would 
be a serious matter for her to fail with a husband in 
diplomacy.” 

“A husband in diplomacy! Mon Dieu!” she in- 
terrupted him to exclaim, as though aghast at a plea 
so preposterous. 

“Voyons, Dorothy!” said Granvallon. “Pardon! 
Attendez! She need not go with us. She can go with 
other friends, or even alone in the brougham; ladies 
do. You can’t object to her being present, can your” 

There suddenly came to Dorothy, as though she 
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had heard it in that very room, the sound of her fa- 
ther’s voice, in the gargantuan laugh that old Ezra 
Manning gave when something ridiculous struck 
him; especially if it was something of pretentious- 
ness, or artificiality, of snobbishness, things which, as 
the cynical, buccaneering old realist knew, are always 
ridiculous. She knew how all this would have amused 
him; he would have seen it from the point of view 
of the American pioneer, in the old American spirit 
that despised such pretences. Dorothy was unlike her 
father in most ways, and in her social attitude most of 
all, but by some sort of atavism, by some inherited 
impulse that suddenly rose out of the depths of her 
nature, she veered, and found herself for the moment, 
in a new attitude towards the problem they were 
discussing, the old, scornful American attitude. And 
all of these mountains which in their blind formalism 
they had made out of the mole-hills of ceremony, 
now, by the light of her own national tradition, were 
suddenly revealed to Dorothy in their true propor- 
tions, and she laughed, a laugh that, while of course 
not so boisterous as that by which old Ezra Manning, 
opening wide his mouth with its smooth-shaven up- 
per lip and chin whiskers, would have disposed of 
such considerations, was nevertheless quite as devas- 
tating in its irony. It irritated Granvallon, as she 
immediately perceived, and she was rejoiced; he stif- 
fened, uncrossed his legs, abandoned the easy, negli- 
gent attitude he had assumed, and sat upright, with a 
sudden scowl on his red brows. Dorothy felt that she 
had been impolite, possibly vulgar, but she didn’t 
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care; sitting there before her, Granvallon had sud- 
denly grown distasteful to her; she did not hate him, 
but she had an evil impulse to hurt and punish him. 

“What nonsense you are talking!” she exclaimed. 
“All your arguments, all your reasons are silly, per- 
fectly silly, and stupid. You know precisely what | 
mean!” 

And she looked at him steadily, indicating him 
with the glance of her eyes. But he met her glance 
with a look of incomprehension, a puzzled expression 
as naive as that of a child, so that it perplexed her 
and even shook for an instant her own assurance. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. “It is all an enigma. 
One may not wish to be accompanied to a soirée by 
a certain person, but one doesn’t object to that per- 
son’s going with others.” 

“But one does,’ Dorothy replied, “one decidedly 
does. And if Héléne goes to the Princess’s, I—will— 
not—go!” 

She leant over, and with her small fist smote the 
table at each decisive word. “You understand that, 
do you not?” 

She found the strength, out of her fast failing re- 
sources, to look him in the eyes; their eyes met, their 
wills for an instant were engaged in struggle, and 
then Granvallon’s eyes fell; he got up, bowed, and 
left the room. And Dorothy went to her chatse 
logue, and flung herself on it, so weak that she 
thought she was going to faint. 

The next morning Héléne left for Tours. 
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SHE passing reflection of herself that Dorothy 
| caught in the tall mirrors as they entered the 
little palace in the rue de Monceau that eve- 
af | ning did not present a vision of that radiant 
a triumph which she might have worn on such a 
stage. The image was of a small woman, at most 
times pretty when she was happy, and yet on this 
night, though she wore her pearls and a tiara and 
managed a train of satin and lace, she feared that 
she had a pale, spectral appearance of unreality. Her 
face, she perceived, looked wan from fatigue, and 
showed the strain of those last few days, traces of 
that conflict which the excitement of the present oc- 
casion, and her victory, could not so soon efface. As 
with groups of the assembling guests they passed be- 
tween the powdered footmen in wine-coloured liv- 
eries, and moved towards the drawing-rooms, Doro- 
thy tried to contrive a smile that should give to them, 
her husband and herself, the happy air of a well- 
mated couple. But she rather suspected that the re- 
sult was somewhat ghastly, and that her face would 
all too clearly betray emotions that were in contrast 
with the rdle that she would play on this carpenter- 
scene. 
After she had had her way, and Héléne had gone, 
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Dorothy had not felt elated by her victory; rather 
she had felt somewhat humbled by it, and fearful of 
its results; she had wondered whether she had acted 
wisely, and, having gained her point, began to doubt 
whether her suspicions had been well founded after 
all. Granvallon, usually so quick-tempered, had 
taken it all, to her surprise, very coolly; he had not 
made the fuss that she had expected, but rather, in 
the few short hours that had passed since he casu- 
ally told her that Héléne had gone, had adopted the 
manner of an indulgent husband who humours the 
whims of an unreasonable and querulous wife. But 
that evening when she had sent for him to inspect her 
‘toilette, and he had come, she had read in his eyes 
the pride he always had in her. She had turned round 
and round, preening herself, sweeping into the sitting- 
room and back again, practising the curtsey she must 
make to royalty, and if she had gathered nothing else 
from his expression, she had been fixed on one point, 
at least, and that was that the gown was a success. 
She had that, at any rate, to comfort her as they 
entered the high, cool drawing-rooms, with the red 
and gold of their Empire decoration, and began 
threading their way through the throngs that filled 
them. And gradually, excitement rose within her, a 
stimulating excitement that produced a counterfeit 
happiness; the smiles and nods of acquaintances; the 
smug, flattering sensation of being amongst the most 
important people of the earth, or those who thought 
themselves the most important people of the earth, 
which did just as well; the scented atmosphere of 
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luxury and exclusiveness; the consciousness of caste; 
the histrionic sense of parade; the feeling of good 
humour and friendliness, as though all these magni- 
ficent Olympians were above the envies and jealousies 
and rivalries common to the lower orders of mankind 
—all this restored Dorothy’s courage, her ease, her 
assurance, and her colour. There were certain spoken 
words and phrases, a compliment or two. “You are 
lovely to-night,’ the Marquise de Saint-Claude had 
whispered as she passed, smiling and tapping her af- 
fectionately with her fan. 

They had just made their bow to the Princess, a 
plain little old lady, in a dress of purple velvet, with 
a simple manner, and a silvery, acquiescent little 
laugh, when the Grand Duke was announced. There 
was a nervous stir; the throng shifted back to the 
walls, leaving a wide empty space of polished par- 
quetry, there was the frou-frou of satin trains, and 
then a hush, breathless and expectant. The Princess 
went'to meet him, and just inside the door, the Grand 
Duke paused, stood there an instant, throwing back 
his large head with its stiff brush of grizzled hair, 
whilst his hazel eyes, under their shaggy brows, swept 
about the room. The guests, glad of the opportunity 
to slake, even at such a trickling fount as this, a 
thirst never assuaged on the arid plains of a democ- 
racy, formed a circle, to give the occasion as much 
of the air of a court as they could. The Grand Duke, 
with the Princess, passed slowly round the wide cir- 
cle that swept its colour about the drawing-room of 
red and gold; stopped now and then to single out 
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someone for recognition. And Dorothy, venturing to 
crane her neck just a little, and to look along the 
curving line, saw presently that he was advancing 
towards her, and almost before she was aware, while 
everything about swam in a golden haze of confusion, 
and the circle suddenly became all eyes and amused 
or curious smiles, she was making her curtsey before 
the Grand Duke. Then, slightly aided by his hand 
to rise, she was standing before him, looking up at 
his tall figure, in evening dress, with the Grand Cross 
and broad blue ribbon of the Order of St. André, and 
he was speaking to her in his somewhat harsh voice, 
with his slow and distinct articulation, and in an 
English better than her own. She felt her knees 
tremble, and caught her breath between her replies 
to his questions. 

“Yes, Your Imperial Highness.” 

“No, Sir” 

“Oh, thank you, Sir.” 

“Oh, no, Sir, really.” 

“TI am glad Your Imperial Highness thinks so.” 

He gave her his hand again, and she swept another 
curtsey before him, and then he moved away. Gran- 
vallon leant towards her and whispered excitedly in 
her ear: 

“He spoke to you longer than to anybody! Four 
minutes!” 

“Really? They passed so quickly!” 

“Yes. And he admired your gown.” 

But Dorothy knew that. She opened her fan and 
agitated it nervously. Gee Gee was beaming with 
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pride and pleasure; she looked up into his face and 
smiled; he was so handsome, so distinguished; she 
was so proud of him, and felt a sudden surge of affec- 
tion for him. Those standing about crowded up, and 
began to say the most pleasant things, felicitating 
her, as though she had won a triumph. 

“But how could he help admiring your” 

“You have scored a very great success!” 

“The Grand Duke, you know, Countess, admires 
American women.” 

She felt herself enveloped by a warm atmosphere 
of flattery anid esteem; she felt that all at once she 
had become a personage of importance, whose friend- 
ship, approval, and influence others might seek; and 
this gave her the agreeable sensation of being slightly 
intoxicated, as she stood there, flushed and happy 
with excitement, fanning herself, holding a little court 
of her own. 

The Grand Duke and his suite went on; the circle 
disintegrated, and the crowd drifted through the next 
drawing-room, where the card tables were set out, 
to the ball-room beyond. An orchestra had begun to 
play; through the doorway Dorothy could see the 
dancers, couple by couple, move out on the gleaming 
floor, and begin to dance, rhythmically turning round 
and round, until they made a great stream of moving 
colour and changing light—brilliant toilettes, blaz- 
ing jewels, gleaming stars and broad ribbons of dec- 
orations. Granvallon put his arm about her and, to 
the sentimental strains of a Strauss waltz, they 
glided into the stream, immersed themselves volup- 
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tuously in its movement as it flowed round and round 
the room and flashed in the light of the crystal chan- 


deliers and gleamed and scintillated like swift rapids 
in the sun. 


XXX 


—JOROTHY had won a victory over Héléne like 
Yk] that of Sarah over Hagar, but after so much 
40)| excitement and fatigue she had to go to bed. 
| Dr. Lambert, the physician whom Granval- 
lon called in, did not have to ponder very 
iene before he could pronounce that she was slightly 
grippée, and by way of cure, he prescribed, what by 
long experience he knew his patients in the Faubourg 
St. Germain liked to have him prescribe, a trip to the 
Riviera. Dorothy was delighted; she had grown 
weary of the short days and the dull skies of the 
North, and longed for the South and the sun. Gran- 
vallon was delighted too; of late years Dr. Lambert 
had not prescribed the Riviera for the Granvallons, 
because he knew that they could ill afford it, and so, 
as aman of tact, who knew as much about the insides 
of his patients’ pockets as he did about the insides 
of their bodies, had resorted to other tonics. But now 
this impediment no longer stood in the way, for the 
possession of a rich wife made life easier—in some 
ways—for Granvallon than it had been before. What 
he had done with her dot Dorothy did not know; she 
had assumed that it had been used to pay off a por- 
tion, at least, of the debt with which Chaunois was 
encumbered; Granvallon observed a discretion in this 
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regard that made him as reticent as her pride made 
her; he disliked to talk about money and she feared 
to broach the subject herself lest she earn the re- 
proach, forever heaped on Americans by Europeans, 
of talking always about the vulgar subject. 

She began to doubt this use of it, however, when, 
one day, while they were preparing to go to the Midi 
—the journey seeming to demand an immensity of 
preparation that to Dorothy, accustomed as she had 
been to travel, seemed absurd—the subject of Chau- 
nois came up. It was in no sense strange that it 
should, since the chateau was daily in Dorothy’s 
mind, standing there in the winter rain, a back- 
ground for all her other thoughts. In the new rela- 
tion that had been established, or the old relation 
that had been restored by the episode which she 
hoped the soirée of the Princess de Navarro had in- 
definitely closed, they had resumed their old intimacy, 
and while Dorothy was confined to her room had 
talked of their future, and made a thousand plans. 
One thing which, if it did not destroy the new peace 
of mind that she was cultivating—she hardly dared 
to call it happiness, so much did it lack—at least 
clouded it and kept it from being complete, was the 
fact of having to live on in the rue de Grenelle. She 
longed for an establishment of her own—an old town 
house, between court and garden, in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, or better still, perhaps, a modern house 
in the quarter of the Champs Elysées. She dreamt of 
presiding over a salon—if that wasn’t putting it too 
pretentiously—graciously welcoming her guests, smil- 
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ing sweetly, dispensing, with delicate taste, a lavish 
hospitality; she would have the best cook in town, 
and her “little” dinners would be famous among the 
gourmets and the gourmands. She could no longer 
be content to play second fiddle at her mother-in- 
law’s afternoons, or go through another season with- 
out returning those obligations that seemed to rest 
too lightly on Granvallon, who thought that his pres- 
ence alone conferred a sufficient honour on their hosts. 
But when she broached again the subject of taking 
a house,. Granvallon shrugged his shoulders and 
raised the old objection——Mamma wouldn’t consent. 

“And then,” he objected, “there’s the money.” 

“But that,” she replied, wondering how she could 
put it most delicately, “is not a consideration that 
need weigh. You know that I—’ and then she hesi- 
tated, wishing to avoid the use of any words of a 
vulgar, pecuniary flavour. But he understood. 

“It’s very kind of you,” he said, “but if money is 
to be spent, why, there’s always Chaunois, you 
know!” 

A superstitious foreboding seized her; she feared 
to ask- the truth about Chaunois. She suddenly 
thought of Jim, and of how he would deal with such 
a business. “Put your cards on the table,’ he would 
say, setting his jaw brutally. But Gee Gee was not 
to be treated like that, and besides, she detested 
business and everything pertaining to it, except the 
money that it produced. It was only by evoking the 
vision of her father, and by thinking hard of what 
Jim would say when she reported to him, that she 
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could deal with such subjects at all. She had always 
been a little embarrassed by Jim’s terrible brusquerie 
when she married Granvallon, in insisting on a sep- 
aration of estates, though now she was glad that he 
had done so. However, she did, this time, ask Gee Gee 
about Chaunois, and a moment later wished that she 
hadn't, for her question affected him very much as 
the visits of the steward used to affect him at Chau- 
nois on a rainy morning, when he couldn’t go out for 
his ride. He dropped at once into French, and splut- 
tered something about mortgages, and of how dread- 
ful it was to have to think of paying them off; paying 
debts was just like throwing money away; one hadn’t 
the slightest good of it! When she asked to whom the 
money was owing, he said to everybody, and flung out 
his arms in a wide, inclusive gesture of despair, and 
when, venturing further, she asked who owned Chau- 
nois, in whom the fee would be vested if the indebted- 
ness were paid off, he said, looking up suddenly, with 
a naive expression of astonishment in his eyes: 

“Why, in the family. It has belonged to the Gran- 
vallons for four hundred years.” 

_ The family! Four hundred years! Granvallons! 
The mere words thrilled Dorothy. But Gee Gee had 
got up. 

“Let’s not talk of it any more,” he said. “The fact 
is, we are old, and run out; a rotten lot, I fear.” 

It pained Dorothy to see him fall into this mood 
of despair; even though she knew that it was a mood 
that would quickly pass, especially if anyone else 
suggested such a thing about the Granvallons; she 
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didn’t like to hear it said of them herself, but she was 
too much of a Manning not to feel that it wouldn’t be 
fair for her to waste her money on the Granvallons. 
It was her own fortune, not that of the Granvallon 
family, her own future and happiness that concerned 
her. The house could wait; they could discuss that 
when they returned from the Riviera, and she al- 
lowed the subject, to drop, though she could not rid 
her mind of the fear that rose in it whenever she 
thought of Chaunois. 

But this, with other fears and morbid fancies, 
miraculously disappeared as soon as she found her- 
self once more in the sunshine of the Riviera. She had 
an exhilarating sense of release and freedom; her 
spirits mounted and her confidence returned; in this 
familiar scene she was Dorothy Manning once more, 
but a Dorothy Manning whom she suddenly dis- 
covered to be of infinitely more importance in the 
world since she had become a Countess. It was subtly 
gratifying to her vanity to come upon Gee Gee’s name 
and hers, in the restricted list of persons whose move- 
ments were important enough to be chronicled in Le 
Figaro, and a satisfaction to be invited everywhere 
in that cosmopolitan, if somewhat factitious, society. 

But there was the more legitimate satisfaction that 
she and Gee Gee seemed to have won back their old 
confidence and understanding, even something of the 
perfection, the harmony, the passionate emotion of 
their honeymoon. They became so interested in each 
other that they abandoned the parade on the Croi- 
sette and went for long morning walks in the hills 
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behind the town, where the charm of old Provence 
lay on all the scene. They broke off boughs of yellow 
mimosa and bore them back to their hotel, filling 
their rooms with the heavy scent. They gazed roman- 
tically at the sun as it set in splendour behind the 
Esterel, and like lovers sentimentally looked at the 
new moon over their right shoulder, and made wishes. 

“T wonder if we are wishing the same thing?” she 
asked, looking up into his face. 

“I’m wishing whatever you wish,” he said. 

“Really?” 

“Really” 

~Oh, Gee Gee.” 

He held her in his embrace, and kissed her, press- 
ing his lips for a long moment on her mouth. 


XXXI 


HEN they got back to town they learned that 
| Uncle Robert had been unwell. Dorothy went 
\VeVel at once to see him; and as soon as he was 
Nod able to go out she took him for a drive in 

=!| the Bois. He was so pleased by her attention 
and so much benefited by the air of spring, that she 
went for him every fine morning. He was an excellent 
and amusing companion, and it gave Dorothy a 
fuller sense of that old Paris to which he belonged, 
to see him bowing to his acquaintances in the Allée 
des Acacias. He could tell her a story, a bit of gossip 
about half the people who passed. He would not have 
her think, however, that the parade was what it had 
been in his youth. “Oh no! The automobile is not 
elegant, like the old equipage—a Victoria drawn by 
a smart team with rattling chains on their collars, a 
serious coachman and a footman. The automobile— 
oh no! The machine, my dear, and vulgarity go to- 
gether!” 

Sometimes the Count would tell the chauffeur to 
pull up at the end of the Avenue, and he and Doro- 
thy would alight and walk away into the wood. He 
still walked erect, twirling his stick smartly. But he 
was soon out of breath, and Dorothy, with a concern 
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she knew he would not wish her to reveal, noticed 
that he would suddenly put his hand to his breast 
and stop and lean on his cane. One morning, after one 
of these slight crises, they sat down to rest on a bench 
beside the lake. There was a touch of spring in the 
air; young people were rowing on the lake, the men 
having hardily taken off their coats; the mossy trunks 
of the trees were of a brilliant green and the bare 
branches above were ruddy with the glow of renewed 
life. 

“How lovely it is!” said the Count. “The Spring! 
And how sad!” He was silent a moment. “Ah, I 
would give—everything, all I have or ever had, for 
a year of youth again. Then one may enjoy the 
Spring, for one knows that one will see others.” He 
was silent for a long moment. “Listen, my dear 
niece,’ he said, after a while, moving a little closer 
to her on the bench. “You are French now, and one 
must be logical and realist, if one is to be French. 
One day, before long, you will come to live in the rue 
de l’Université. You have a fortune, which our fam- 
ily, alas! lacks. You can restore the old house, open 
it again, receive, fill it with youth and joy. You are 
a Protestant, aren’t your” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. 

“Yes,” he said ruminatingly. “That is quite right; 
Protestantism is a la mode in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
But, since you are now French and live in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain—become a Catholic. It is just as 
good. It will make your way easier,—now, and later. 
And then, another thing: have children, now, whilst 
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you are young . . . I suppose that Georges is kind 
to you, attentive to you?” He turned his head in- 
quiringly towards her and Dorothy knew that he 
was searching her face, which had turned red, so 
that she lowered her eyes and looked down at the 
gravel at her feet. 

“Don’t take his divagations tragically, or even seri- 
ously; he will shy now and then, but never mind. 
And always remember this,’ the Count turned half- 
way round on the bench to face her, and raising his 
forefinger, stiff in its glove, he laid it upright against 
his red nose, “remember this, that at the very mo- 
ment when he fully believes himself to be madly in 
love with his mistress, and even while he is still 
living in the sweet delusion that she is true to him, in 
that very moment a man knows that the day will 
come when she will cease to interest him, and he 
looks forward to it as a kind of deliverance from his 
pain. Oh no! that is nothing; that will pass. The 
woman, the wife, has more important things to think 
about and to occupy herself with. She is the important 
one; she is the mainstay of the home, the family, and 
hence of society. I am not a feminist myself, nor you 
either, I hope?” 

Thus far Dorothy had heard the Count in silence, 
but now she began to fear that he might mistake her 
silence for sympathy with his rather free view of 
morals. 

“T am not a feminist,” she said, “but I am a 
woman.” 

“Very good! Very good!” the Count cried. 
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“But you don’t understand, mon oncle,” she went 
on, “or you don’t choose to. You see, In my country, 
we don’t hold to those views.’ 

“I know,” the Count said, “you are prudes, just 
like your cousins the English. You have the hypo- 
crisy of the English.” 

Dorothy recognized the familiar note of that his- 
toric dislike of the English which, deep and ineradi- 
cable, lay at the bottom of every French heart. It 
was-in them all; it was in the Granvallon family— 
and, no matter how politely concealed, was always 
ready, on any provocation, or without provocation, 
to reveal itself. Leslie Waldron had said to her once 
that the English Channel was the widest body of wa- 
ter in the world, because after centuries as neighbours 
the French and English understood each other no 
better than at first. She was not surprised to find the 
racial feeling in Uncle Robert; his travel, his wide 
experience of the world, could not cure him of the 
ancient prejudice. He had admired King Edward im- 
mensely and looked upon him as a friend of France, 
“but,’ he would conclude, “he is English.” This 
prejudice Dorothy felt pretty sure would extend to 
Americans as well, but she wouldn’t ask him about 
that, because she was sure that he had a good opin- 
ion of her, at any rate. 

She wondered what he thought of Héléne; she was 
not sure that he knew of Héléne’s designs on Gee Gee 
—that was how she chose to think of it—but she 
thought it unlikely that much went on in the family 
that was not known, soon or late, by that old white 
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head. So she thought it best to dispose of the whole 
question by saying: 

“Well, we are like that; we expect our husbands to 
be true.” 

“Impossible! Impossible!” the old Count cried. 
And then, thinking for a moment, he added, as 
though, after all, to yield a point: “Perhaps in the 
middle classes.” 


XXXII 


RANVALLON had been gone all the after- 
if noon; Dorothy had expected him back at 
=2n| tea-time but he did not come. At seven 
& u | o'clock he had not appeared, and as, half an 
: hour later, Dorothy called Marcelle and be- 
gan to dress for the Duchess de Parmontville’s din- 
ner, it was with a certain apprehension that she sat 
down before her dressing-table. Whilst she was at 
her toilette, Dorothy sent Marcelle out several times 
to see if Monsieur had come, but Monsieur had not; 
the servants had no news of him. She lingered over 
her dressing as long as she could, but when the little 
bronze clock on the wall, ticking away the minutes 
with gay prodigality, marked the hour at a quarter 
to eight, and Marcelle, sent forth once more to in- 
quire, came back shaking her head in disappoint- 
ment, Dorothy finished her toilette and went down- 
stairs. She waited until eight—the dinner was at 
half-past—and at a quarter after, in despair, drove 
to the rue de |’Université. 

The old Count was waiting for her. His habit had 
been so broken by age and illness that he had not 
dined out in a long while, but he had been unable to 
resist the invitation of his old friend, Madame de 
Parmontville, and his excitement at the prospect of 
going out once more had something almost pathetic 
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about it. He looked up as she entered, and began to 
smile, but instantly saw that something had gone 
wrong. 

“And Georges?” he asked. 

Dorothy hesitated; she knew how much store Un- 
cle Robert set by this evening; he had been excited 
by the prospect; it had been so long since he had ven- 
tured out to dine! She dreaded to tell him. But she 
needs must. : 

“He has not-come in yet.” 

“Not come in? Where is he?” 

Dorothy, who, when she spoke in French, used 
French gestures, shrugged her shoulders, and shrugged 
them so intensely that her ermine cape fell away and 
revealed their whiteness. 

“T don’t know!” she said. 

“Sacristi!” exclaimed the Count. He scowled, and 
took a turn in the hall, drew out his watch, glanced 
at its face, snapped it irritably, and paced back and 
forth, growing redder and redder, and angrier and 
angrier. “The devil take him! A pretty way to treat 
people. But it is inadmissible, that!” 

Dorothy tried to be calm, to be patient. 

“Perhaps he will come.” 

“No! No! He will not come!” the Count declared. 
“Oh no! I know that monsieur! There’s a woman in 
that!” 

He asked his servant if by any chance Gee Gee had 
sent a message, but he had not. 3 

“We will go without him,” said the Count. “We 
can’t keep the Duchess waiting. That isn’t done in 
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France. It’s an English habit to be late; it is the 
fashion in London. Maybe he thinks that he will im- 
press them.” 

“If Monsieur inquires, what am I to say to him, 
Monsieur le Comte?” asked the servant as they were 
about to drive away. 

“Tell him to go to the devil!” cried the Count, his 
wrath overflowing. 

“Out, Monsieur le Comte,’ replied the servant, 
carefully closing the door of the motor. 

They arrived at the Duchess de Parmontville’s 
none too early themselves,—the old Count grumbling 
all the way about Gee Gee’s absence—and had Gee 
Gee been with them, the delay might not have mat- 
tered, indeed their entrance might have gained in 
éclat. But to enter those drawing-rooms, flustered 
and annoyed, with unavailing apologies for Gee 
Gee’s absence on her breathless lips, was an ordeal 
to which Dorothy felt herself wholly unequal. The 
three powdered footmen in the hall below, in their 
liveries of blue and gold, now seemed a formidable 
Cerberus that must be braved before she could pass 
on to confront the still more redoubtable Duchess in 
the salons above. She mounted the stairs with her 
heart in her mouth, and the maitre d’hdtel reduced 
her almost to a feeling of apologetic insignificance 
when he flung open the great double doors, and 
shouted their names—the Count’s name, and _ her 
name, but not Gee Gee’s!—into the bland indistinct- 
ness of the drawing-room. 

The guests gathered at the far end of it, with their 
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flair for anything like an embarrassing situation, 
raised monocles and lorgnettes. But Dorothy saw the 
Duchess de Parmontville, whose rather stout figure 
had been consolidated by the later determining years 
of life, so that its curves and rotundities were now 
brought into relief by the shining satin of her plum- 
coloured gown; it was a gown long since out of style, 
like the Count de Granvallon’s evening-clothes; one 
might have fancied ‘that these two old friends, on 
reaching the age when those garments were in fash- 
ion, had decided to make their stand against any fur- 
ther encroachments of time. The Duchess’s skirts 
billowed out all round, and were gathered in at the 
waist, whence the plum-coloured satin was stretched 
about stays, and rose to envelope the high bosom on 
the soft white flesh of which a heavily mounted collar 
of diamonds rose and fell with her breathing, and 
flashed and sparkled in the light. 

Madame de Parmontville received them with a 
smile and a gracious little nod that set the diamond 
pendants in her ears bobbing on either side of her 
round, ruddy face, and held out her small fat hand 
for the Count to kiss. And while the Count was bent 
over it, the Duchess’s blue eyes glanced anxiously 
towards the door. Dorothy could feel those presences 
behind her, waiting, like the Duchess, for Gee Gee to 
appear. What seemed to Dorothy, however, to be 
such an appalling tragedy did not impress the Duch- 
ess as so very serious after all. The Count told her 
of Gee Gee’s defection, and in lieu of the explanation 
that he was unable to give, shrugged his shoulders 
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and declared roundly, in a voice loud enough for all 
the world to hear: 

“He’s an imbecile, Madame, an imbecile!” 

“And I couldn’t send him word, Madame,” Doro- 
thy said. “I haven’t the least idea what has become 
of him.” 

Her voice must have fallen on a note that betrayed 
her worry and vexation, for the Duchess took her 
hand sympathetically and said: 

“Poor dear! She is troubled! You mustn’t give 
yourself any uneasiness; he will be all right.” 

Dorothy had never thought of such a thing as 
harm befalling Gee Gee, but the Duchess patted her 
hand reassuringly, and turning to the Count said: 

“We shall wait a moment.” 

“Not a minute, Madame. Not a minute! He is an 
imbecile! He is insupportable! Insupportable!” 

The Duchess told the Count that he was too severe, 
and smiled the courageous smile of the hostess who 
waits stoically whilst her dinner is being ruined, and 
her guests, with polite, transparent expressions, grow 
crabbed with hunger. Dorothy tried to smile and 
make conversation; the Duchess, whose long train- 
ing enabled her to say nothing indefinitely, was gra- 
cious and unperturbed, but Dorothy’s self-possession 
began to fail when at last she saw that the Duchess 
was not paying attention; her blue eyes were stealing 
glances towards those blank and obdurate doors, and 
when Dorothy sensitively felt that in addition to all 
the annoyance they had caused the Duchess, she was 
now boring her, she quite withered up. 
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“Do you think, Madame,” the Duchess ventured, 
finally, “that we should wait any longer?” 

“Oh, please don’t,” Dorothy implored her. It was 
already nine o'clock. 

“Very well,” said the Duchess, signing to a foot- 
man. 

The large and somewhat sombre dining-room of the 
Parmontville mansion, hung with Gobelin tapestry, 
had been cooled by open windows for a longer time 
that evening than was usual when dinners were to be 
given, and its chill seemed to have settled down on 
the spirits of the guests. Monsieur de Fabulotte was 
hungry and dull and hard to talk to, and Dorothy 
could find no ground of common interest. On her 
other hand sat the Marquis de Touranbeau, the 
former Ambassador, now retired, and he was able to 
converse in any language and in any circumstances, 
however untoward. He was a serious, suave, recon- 
ciled man, with a long, pale face, thin grey hair 
banged on his high, protuberant forehead, and a 
sparse carefully trimmed beard; he bore himself with 
an old-fashioned courtesy, spoke in a precious style 
like Uncle Robert, only much more fluently and elo- 
quently, and, having been compelled during his long 
career to dine out as an official duty, did so now with 
an ease that was almost professional. Dorothy was a 
little afraid of him; she was not sure of the posts at 
which he had served, and had not even a vague no- 
tion of his achievements; all that she knew was that 
he was a rather important Somebody, or had been, 
before the dreadful socialists had gained power, and 
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this made the problem still more difficult, so that she 
was relieved when the Marquis turned, at the proper 
moment, to address his remarks to the Duchess, on 
whose right he sat. 

Dorothy was making up some banal phrase to use 
in speaking to the dull Fabulotte when, suddenly, she 
was conscious of a commotion; the conversation sud- 
denly dropped, silence fell, and then, before she knew 
what it was that so absorbed the general attention, 
there, by the side of the Duchess, bending low over 
her hand, was Gee Gee, having slipped into the room, 
Dorothy knew not how, but silently, unobtrusively, 
and yet with a becoming air of flustered and con- 
trite haste. He raised the Duchess’s fat little hand to 
his lips. 

“T am so confused,” Dorothy heard him say. “It is 
unpardonable, I know, but all the same you are go- 
ing to forgive me, aren’t youP” 

His face was crimson as with embarrassment, and 
he stood by the chair of the Duchess, still holding 
her hand in both his own, as though he would not re- 
lease it until he received pardon and absolution; he 
stood in a somewhat too graceful attitude of peni- 
tence, his head inclined to one side, and bestowed on 
the Duchess that smile, ever so slightly shadowed for 
this occasion by a woe-begone air of contrition that 
he need not too deeply feel in order to express it, 
that smile which he could depend upon as irresisti- 
ble. 

The Duchess, leaning back in her chair, raised her 
round full face, and looked up at him with a smile 
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that bore no resentment, and allowing her head to 
droop over one shoulder until the diamond pendant 
touched its plump white flesh, said: 

“You are very naughty, but 7 

And she impulsively laid her free hand on his, so 
that they had the happy air of reunited friends and 
allies swearing fealty anew after a momentary and 
insignificant misunderstanding. Gee Gee raised the 
Duchess’s hand once. more to his lips, and imprinted 
on it a prolonged and ardent kiss, and as he slowly 
and, as though reluctantly, surrendered it at last, 
said: : 

“I was caught in the Metro.” 

At this, Uncle Robert, who had been sitting on the 
edge of his chair, his hands patiently folded and his 
eyes raised towards his nephew with a droll and ironic 
expression of scepticism, suddenly, as if he could 
withhold no longer his scorn of the comedy, gave a 
sardonic laugh. 

“Le pauvre bomme!” he said, imitating Organ in 
“Tartuffe”; and a laugh went round the table. Then 
the Duchess said to Gee Gee: 

“And now take your seat, my boy, and have some- 
thing to eat. You must be as hungry as a wolf.” 

Gee Gee slipped into his seat, screwing in his eye- 
glass as though to mark the incident as closed, had 
a word each for Madame de Fayéres and Madame 
de Valombert, and then smiled across the table at 
Dorothy. She smiled back at him, for she was sure 
that the guests were looking at her; she meant it to 
be, to Gee Gee, an enigmatic smile, and after that 
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she bent her gaze on her plate, and looked at him no 
more, except when he was not looking. He talked 
animatedly with the ladies on either side; Dorothy 
talked to the Ambassador; the diners settled down, 
the dinner progressed in the ordinary way; the inci- 
dent was closed. 

But Dorothy, recalling the picture that Gee Gee 
made, standing by the Duchess’s side, admirably 
playing the part of a confused and penitent offender, 
his eyes shining, his smile irradiating his red face, 
his attitude all grace and his whole person bathed, 
as by an atmosphere, in that charm with which he 
went his way gaily and carelessly through life, with- 
out a thought for anyone but himself, realized how 
good-looking he was, and how very much, in despite 
of all, she loved him. She could not help it; she loved 
him, more than ever now, when, as she had been 
thinking all through this dinner, with its triumph 
ruined by him, she hated him. For down in her heart, 
beneath all its love, its hate, its anger, its jealousy 
and pride, a suspicion was changing into a convic- 
tion; she need not ask what had made him late that 
evening; she knew. 


XXXIII 


@ O|LL day long Dorothy had been thinking of 
Vast her evening at the Duchess de Parmont- 
|X} ville’s, trying, by a fatiguing effort of the 
RG oth imagination; to piece out her incomplete 
¥2) knowledge, and to fill in blanks in the series 
of circumstances. She was thus engaged, late that 
afternoon, reclining in an arm-chair, with Dong Long 
snoozing in her lap, and was abstractedly watching 
the light fade in the small patch of sky above the 
tiles and chimney-pots on the other side of the rue 
de Grenelle, when René knocked. He came in timidly, 
uncertainly, and when he saw that she was alone, he 
stood uncertainly in the doorway. 

“Come in, René; we will draw the curtains and 
have our tea, and be nice and cozy and alone.” 

“But don’t make a light,” he said, eager, some- 
what embarrassed, and slightly hoarse. Dorothy 
glanced at the sky where the light of spring had lin- 
gered, and she laughed indulgently as he bent and 
kissed her hand. 

“You don’t like the light?” 

“It is pleasant to sit and talk in the twilight, don’t 
you think?” said René. 

“Oh very, but you must ring for tea; | must have 
my tea.” 

He rang, and then drew a chair close to hers, and, 
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leaning towards her, presently found her hand and 
held it in his own. He made an effort to speak, but he 
could not; the curiously mature manner, quite like 
that of a man, which Dorothy had observed in him at 
times deserted him, and he could only bend over her 
hand and in confusion cover it with kisses and mois- 
ten it with tears. 

“Yes, it is a pleasant hour,” said Dorothy, with a 
casual effect of relating her observation to his latest 
speech and not to this show of emotion. “And nice 
to be alone. I don’t know where Gee Gee has gone. 
Perhaps to see Héléne.” And she laughed with what 
cynical levity she could affect. 

René sat up as though he had received a shock. 

“You knew then that she was in town?” he asked, 
gazing at her with eyes that shone with excitement. 

“Rather!” she said. 

“But who told youP” 

“Ah!” she said, with a little laugh. “But that’s a 
secret—though it isn’t difficult to find out such 
things, is it, when they are going on under one’s very 
eyes? The difficulty is to avoid seeing them. But what 
all the world knows ie 

“But does all the world know it? Has anything 
happened? | thought no one outside the family knew. 
Mamma will be furious!” René poured forth his 
questions breathlessly, and then suddenly bent and 
kissed her hand again and murmured: “You poor 
dear Dorothy! I am so sorry that you know! Really! 
It is shameful in Gee Gee. I have a mind to tell him 


2? 


SO. 
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“Oh, but René!” Dorothy said. “You mustn’t do 
any such thing; that would never do! We don’t want 
a scandal in the family, above all things!” 

“No, that is what Mamma has always insisted.” 

“And quite right she is. But you mustn’t pity me; 
women don’t want to be pitied, you know. They only 
want to be 2 

“Loved,” the boy ventured to say. 

“Yes—by their husbands.” 

“But you know, Dorothy, Gee Gee does love you; 
I am sure of it. He is so proud of you.” 

“Ah, that!’ said Dorothy, “that isn’t enough, is 
it? How can he love two of us—Heéléne and me at the 
same time?” 

“T don’t know,” René had to admit. “I don’t know 
how anyone in the world could love anyone but you!” 

“That’s very pretty, René.” 

“It is true.” René was silent then, and she allowed 
him to hold her hand a moment longer. 

“But we were speaking about Héléne,” she said 
presently. 

“T oughtn’t to talk about it, I suppose,” he re- 
plied, hesitatingly. 

“But why not? Since I know it already.” 

“It doesn’t seem quite fair to talk about Gee Gee’s 
—eh—affaires de petite femme.” 

“Oh, of course, René, that. But Gee Gee won’t 
know.” 

The boy, with the sense of honour lacking in wo- 
men, who carry on their warfare according to another 
and more ancient code, shook his head in doubt; and 
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Dorothy, seeing this, and fearing that perhaps he 
would say no more, quickly observed: 

“But you have told me nothing, René, that I didn’t 
know already. I wonder that Henri doesn’t object.” 

“Oh, well,” said René, “Henri’s an imbecile, but 
then it is true that he was riddled with debts.” René 
made this illuminating observation in an indulgent 
tone, as though, after all, there was something to be 
said in extenuation of Henri’s weakness. Dorothy, 
who did not immediately perceive the connection be- 
tween Henri’s insolvency and what she could regard 
only as his despicable connivance in his wife’s con- 
duct, could only utter a feeble, acquiescent ‘Oh, 
naturally” and let her eyes fall to her lap; she began 
to feel somewhat ill as she realized the depth of dis- 
honour which she was exploring. 

“Do you think that it was right in Gee Gee—?” 
She did not finish her question because she was not 
quite sure what she thought it not right in Gee Gee 
to have done, which one of all the divagations that 
made up the sum of his inconstancy she meant to 
submit to René’s judgment; she wished him to go on; 
she was determined now to drink the repellent dregs 
of the cup she had too lightly pressed to her lips; the 
vague and confused elements of a theory to explain 
the reference to Henri’s debts were grouping them- 
selves in her mind; she seemed to be just on the point 
of grasping the elusive answer to the riddle when 
René said: 

“Well, Henri and Héléne were both poor; and after 
all, one must be a gentleman, mustn’t oner”’ 
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“Oh, quite!” Dorothy agreed. 

“It was only decent.” 

“You meanr” 

René glanced at Dorothy, and then glanced away, 
and shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

“You see, it began when Henri was at the post at 
Teheran; Héléne wouldn’t go out there with him; she 
never will go, you know, to any far-away post. He 
was there a year, and it was during that time——” 

Dorothy’s heart stopped beating for an instant, 
and then began again with heavy, dull pulsations that 
made her temples throb with pain. She was pervaded 
by a kind of chill, and trembled, so that she feared 
René would detect her agitation in the nervous trem- 
ors of her hand. She withdrew it gently; she would 
listen to no more details; she had learned enough, far 
more indeed than she had counted on, and with a sink- 
ing heart she recognized the shadow of Life’s old 
boon companion Trouble stealing darkly towards her. 

It was a relief to have a servant enter just then, 
draw the curtains, light the lights, and wheel up the 
small tea-table. Dong Long, hearing the clink of the 
tea-things, leapt down to the floor, shook himself 
violently, sneezed once or twice, and then, in his 
naive way, sat up in solemn dignity on his haunches 
and rolled his large brown eyes expectantly from 
Dorothy to René, and back to Dorothy, waiting for 
his bit of cake. 

It was strange, Dorothy reflected; here she was, feel- 
ing stunned and rather numb; those few quiet mo- 
ments of conversation with René seemed unreal, as 
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though she had had a bad dream; here they were; 
everything was as usual; life was going on; René was 
talking about something else, having resumed, on 
the servant’s entrance, the most elderly phase of a 
man’s manner that he could adopt; he was breaking 
off pieces of a madeleine and giving them to Dong 
Long, and laughing when Dong Long thrust out his 
delicate pink tongue to lick the last vestige of sweet- 
ness from his muzzle. 

“Don’t give him any sugar, please, René!” Doro- 
thy found herself saying, quite normally. “It isn’t 
good for him.” 

Yes, all this had happened, the edifice she had so 
proudly constructed had all tumbled down, but things 
went on just the same. Silent cataclysms occurred in 
one’s life, but what of it? They changed nothing. 
One ate, and had tea and laughed and chatted, as peo- 
ple do when, after a funeral, they come home from 
the cemetery, where they have laid all that life held . 
for them. 

Even Gee Gee; he was coming in, ruddy, in brisk, 
bouncing spirits. 

“Well,” he said, laughing, “‘what’s this, René? 
Making love to my wife again, ehr” 

He laid his hand on René’s head in passing and 
shook it playfully, and then sat down and began to 
- tease Dong Long. 

And Dorothy said: “Here’s your tea, Gee Gee.” 


XXXIV 


= a|OROTHY was benumbed by René’s revela- 
"fR| tions and too weary and depressed to con- 
sider them logically; indeed, she was incapa- 
oy | ble in any event of logical processes; she 
==) could almost never think things out; all that 
she could do was to allow her various feelings to try 
themselves out in the cauldron of her soul until, by 
subconscious processes she did not understand, some 
conclusion emerged, or more likely some overmaster- 
ing desire, the issue of those mysterious and obscure 
promptings of self-interest, which in the end move 
most persons, even presidents and prime ministers, 
who, after not too much reflection, succeed in trans- 
muting their ambition to remain in office into a pure 
and disinterested zeal for the public welfare. But she 
was too much of a Manning to act impulsively. 
When René had gone, Gee Gee, no doubt finding 
his wife dull, or else, perhaps, having some percipi- 
ence of the thunder in the air, had left the room, cov- 
ering his retreat with a yawn of ennui. They were 
dining that evening with the Baron Heusden. And 
Dorothy had reflected that if she made a scene then, 
she should surely weep, be unpresentable at the 
Baron’s dinner, and give occasion to all kinds of sus- 
picion and gossip. She dressed with a sense of un- 
reality, much as the actor makes up for his part, and 
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she moved through the various scenes of the evening 
at Heusden’s in a mechanical way, chiefly conscious 
not for the first, nor the last time in her life, of the 
ironic contrast that so often existed between the 
charm of a scene and that mood which would not let 
her enjoy it. The dinner was excellent, and the gath- 
ering afterwards in the red salons was of the most 
agreeable. And Dorothy made an effort, played the 
part, and when the evening was over, found herself 
too weary to talk. Granvallon himself was sunk in 
the depths of a moody silence which, however, he 
tried to explain by saying that he had just received 
a letter from the Notaire Bodin. 

It was the subject of that letter, no doubt, which 
occupied him all the next day; the Notaire Bodin 
came to the house, accompanied by Matthieu the 
steward of Chaunois, and Granvallon was with them 
all the morning, in the small study downstairs, where 
he retired when he had any business to transact; the 
three lunched in town, and late in the afternoon and 
for a long while after dinner, Granvallon was with his 
mother in her sitting-room, from which Ghislaine, 
Raoul, Yvonne, and the others were for once ex- 
cluded. Dorothy’s curiosity, aroused by these mys- 
terious consultations, was satisfied the following 
morning, when Gee Gee came into their sitting-room 
and, after closing the door carefully, began: 

“Well, Dorothy.” 

And she replied with an indifferent, inattentive 
“yes?” spoken in a coldly polite tone, with a rising 


inflection. 
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“Bad news,” he said, sitting down wearily before 
her. : 

Her heart throbbed violently at the two dark 
words, so alarming in any circumstances, though a 
moment before she would have thought herself im- 
mune from their baneful effects. 

“Bad news?” 

“Yes. Chaunois must be sold.” 

“Oh!” She gave a startled little cry, the instant 
and irrepressible reaction of her heart to a calamity— 
one more—long apprehended and feared. And in that 
moment she recognized Chaunois as an element of 
that fierce conflict which was forever going on in her 
mind; it was a potent force that had antagonized 
other forces—pride, self-respect, honour. Chaunois 
had always stood there, in the background of her new 
life, as the symbol of her position, the realization 
of her romantic dream; she thought of it as a refuge 
to which she would go when the spring was more ad- 
vanced; during these last two days she had thought 
of it more than ever as a retreat, not reflecting that, 
if she followed certain promptings of her spirit, she 
would have to abandon Chaunois with the rest. Gee 
Gee had been watching her intently, and had not 
failed to notice the cry his news had wrung from her. 

“Unless, that is,’ he was saying, “we can obtain 
the capital necessary to pay off the mortgages.” 

Dorothy was reclining on a chaise longue when 
Gee Gee entered, reading the society news in Le 
Gaulois, and dwelling with a retrospective and mel- 
ancholy interest on her own name when she came 
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upon it in the lists of guests at dinners. She pretended 
to read on indifferently, but when he uttered the 
word Chaunois, the journal fell rustling to the floor, 
and she sat bolt upright. 

Dorothy had never seen Granvallon’s countenance 
so serious; the ruddy hue that gave to his face the 
air of good humour, of health and vitality, had paled, 
and he wore a look of defeat and despair. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he said, mournfully, 
crossing his legs, leaning one arm on the back of 
the chair, supporting his dejected head in one hand, 
and swinging his foot disconsolately. “We worked 
on the problem all day yesterday, Bodin, Matthieu 
and I; we went to the Banque de Paris, to the Société 
Générale, but no, nothing was to be done.”’ He shook 
his head hopelessly, and was silent. “I don’t know 
what to do,” he added. It occurred to him presently 
that he might light a cigarette, and stretching forth 
his hand he took one from Dorothy’s silver box on 
the table. It was a trivial thing, but it produced on 
Dorothy a curiously irritating effect. Her feeling 
for him was, of course, never quite the same two 
minutes in succession; it was never of an even and un- 
varied quality, the feeling of one person for another, 
especially for another of the opposite sex, never is. 
It vibrated like a magnetic needle between the two 
poles of love and hatred, with wide wastes of neutral 
indifference between. There were times when she 
adored him, thought him charming and perfect, but 
there were others when everything he did got on her 
nerves—the way he sat, the way in which he rattled 
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his newspaper; the way in which he ate, or the way in 
which he breathed, especially when, after a day in the 
open air and a savoury dinner, he breathed heavily. 
In fact, there wasn’t one Gee Gee; there were innu- 
merable Gee Gees, just as there wasn’t one Dorothy, 
but innumerable Dorothys. And it was only when, 
by an extraordinary and fortuitous coincidence, the 
Dorothy and the Gee Gee who were in affinity hap- 
pened to emerge at the same time, that they were in 
harmony. This did not occur very often, and the dif- 
ference in race and tradition made these coincidences 
all the rarer. In the same way, there had been, be- 
tween them, not one love, simply and solely, but an 
infinity of loves; generally there was more ardour on 
one side than on the other, and since their first meet- 
ing, and especially since their marriage, their feeling 
for each other had undergone a curious transposition. 
During their courtship this feeling had been main- 
tained on a high and even level of reciprocity; after 
their marriage Granvallon for a while had been the 
more ardent; later their respective attitudes had 
changed and it was Dorothy who became the more 
ardent of the two, and they had infrequently reached 
the heights of ecstasy they had known at first, until, 
after the incident of Madame de Novarro’s soirée, 
the quarrel over Héléne and Dorothy’s victory, they 
had found themselves once more reunited in spirit, 
so that at Cannes, in the spring-time of the Riviera, 
they had been like eloping lovers on a honeymoon. 
Dorothy had been more in love with him since those 
passionate nights than ever before, and his defection 
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on that evening of the Duchess de Parmontville’s 
dinner, while sharpening her jealousy, had made her 
love for him all the stronger. And this feeling had 
subsisted until the hour when, by means to which she 
would hardly have stooped had not the needs of a 
tortured woman’s soul fully justified them in her 
eyes, she had wheedled the truth out of the infatuated 
René. She had hated Gee Gee as he sat there before 
her at tea-time—with his ill-timed pleasantries about 
René making love to his wife!—and she thought 
that this feeling would remain thereafter permanent. 

But as no feeling is ever permanent, she looked at 
him at first, as he sat there crushed and disheartened 
that morning, with a kind of pity. Doubtless the 
reason for this was that she could share his immense 
regret in the loss of Chaunois, for their interest in 
Chaunois was common, and she might have gone on 
in that manner to discuss the sorry business with 
him. But the fact that, in such a moment, he could 
calmly light a cigarette, gave her a stimulating shock. 
What was he to her now? Why should she be bothered 
with his difficulties? Chaunois was gone with all the 
rest. And so she said: 

“Well, I am very sorry for you, Georges; it will be 
hard to lose Chaunois, I know. But, really, what 
has all that got to do with me, now?” 

The peculiar emphasis that Dorothy placed on this 
last word was so puzzling that Granvallon looked 
up with a sudden interest that was almost alarm. 

“Now?” he said. “What do you mean?” 

Dorothy looked down into her lap, twisting her 
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hands together nervously, trying to calm herself, took 
a breath, made her resolve, and then looked up into 
her husband’s eyes. 

“Georges,” she said, and he widened his eyes in 
surprise at the solemnity with which she spoke a 
name she seldom employed, “Georges, how much 
longer do you think I can go on in this way?” 

“What way?” he asked, looking at her innocently. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Why no.” 

“Well then, since you force me to the painful task 
—you saw Héléne the other evening.” 

“Mer” 

“Yes, you. The old liaison has never been broken; 
it was hardly interrupted by our marriage,—and you 
have gone on and on. You deceive me all the time; 
and now, when you are in straits, you come to me 
for money. That would be simple enough in itself; 
I shouldn’t mind that, if, well, if things were other- 
wise. But you ask me to endure all this, to accept 
tamely an anomalous and humiliating position, in 
a family that despises me, thinks of me only as a 
source from which money may be made easily to 
flow.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, mon amie!” he said, putting 
forth his hand in a gesture of protest. 

“Wait, please; let me conclude; it is hard enough— 
don’t make it harder. You, your family, expect me to 
accept this position, I say, and to help them hide the 
scandal, to live as though no such thing existed. And 
now they want me to save Chaunois for them, for 
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them, mind, for you told me not long ago that it was 
the common possession of the family; that each of 
them has an undivided interest in it.” 

Granvallon had begun to smile, a light sarcastic, 
superior smile. He took out a handkerchief and began 
to polish his monocle. 

“You talk like an American, now,” he said, con- 
tinuing to polish his monocle. “Like a business man,” 
he used the English words “business man,” pronounc- 
ing them with a French accent, and something more 
than French contempt, as though his own language 
had no symbol for the low and sordid ideas for which 
the words stood. “I don’t know anything about busi- 
ness!” and he shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

Dorothy’s latent patriotism bristled up, and the 
dreadful abyss of differing race and nationality 
yawned wider between them. And at the same time, 
as the American feeling within her grew stronger, 
there emerged the character of the Mannings—of her 
father, old Ezra (who never would have wasted one 
dollar of his redeeming mortgaged houses for other 
people) and of her brother Jim, who, had he known 
that she even thought of spending her money in any 
such unprofitable enterprise, would have taken steps 
to stop her. As Granvallon’s sneer, arousing her anger 
and resentment, had given her courage, so now the 
thought of her father and of Jim gave her command 
of herself. 

“Well, why not?” she said calmly. “I am an Amer- 
ican, and if J am not a business man, my father was, 
and so, fortunately, is my brother. You say you know 
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nothing of such matters as business. Doubtless you 
are right; if you had, you would have redeemed and 
improved Chaunois with my dot, and not have given 
it instead to Héléne—or to her husband, whichever 
it was; neither would a gentleman, or even a business 
man.” 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, raising his arms dramati- 
cally, like an actor rehearsing an emotional part. 

Dorothy looked at him and smiled sarcastically. 

“No theatricals, please, Georges,” she said. 

He suddenly dropped his pose, wheeled about, and 
facing her with a seriousness that needed no play- 
acting to make it tragic, said: 

“René told you that.” 

“Oh no, he didn’t,” she replied promptly. 

“Who did tell you then?” 

“You don’t really expect me to tell you, do your 
Well, I won’t. Only don’t go blaming poor René; 
he has nothing to do with it.” 

Granvallon sat down, abruptly, bent over, his 
elbows,on his knees, his head in his hands. It was an 
attitude that, in its naturalness and sincerity, could 
not fail to touch her; she could not see his face; it 
was hidden by his hands. But those hands sensitively 
reflected his emotions in their nervous tension. She 
was moved almost to pity; but her anger remained, 
the atavistic influence of the Mannings was still po- 
tent; she could not recede now. 

Presently Granvallon straightened to a sitting pos- 
ture, and raising to her a face that had suddenly 
become drawn and haggard, he said: 
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“I am sorry, Dorothy. . . . I ask you to forgive 
me.” 

She did not reply. He waited a moment and then 
went on: 

“It is a blow, you know, to us, to the Granvallons, 
to lose Chaunois. You liked it. We could have been 
happy there.” 

Dorothy suddenly turned and buried her face in 
the silken pillows of her chaise longue, and burst 
into tears. 

“We could be happy still,” he said. 

“No, no,” she sobbed. “Not any more now.” 

He knelt beside her, his hand on her shoulder, and 
she knew that in his emotional way he was weeping 
too. 

“Allons, va, Dorothy,’ he pleaded, giving her 
shoulder a little pat. “Don’t cry. And say that you 
forgive me.” 

Dorothy had the feeling of her race that men 
should not shed tears; she had never seen her father 
weep, nor Jim; and she was sure that Leslie Waldron 
wouldn’t weep, no matter what happened; he hadn’t 
wept when she had told him, finally, that she wouldn’t 
marry him, and she had often imagined him in that 
moment when he received the note she had thought 
it only decent to write, telling him that she was going 
to marry Granvallon; he had sat, she was sure, with 
the open letter in his hand, staring at it with a face 
as hard as stone and as expressionless as a mask. 
She thought it strange and unbecoming in her to 
think of such things in a moment as critical and 
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tragic in her life as that which she was so consciously 
living. But she thought them; she thought things 
even worse, as people at funerals, in the very presence 
of the august sovereign Death, think of absurd and 
ridiculous and even amusing things. She had warned 
Granvallon not to be theatrical, as he always was 
when they had scenes, yet here she was, thinking not 
only of an old lover and of how he would have acted 
in like case, but she was conscious of how she herself 
looked in that moment, blotted against her chaise 
longue, her face buried in the pillows, and of how 
Granvallon looked, kneeling beside her, and weeping 
and saying “Allons, va, Dorothy,” and of what a 
good scene it would make on the stage, with their 
sitting-room for a setting. 

But if they wept together that morning, while the 
light of the spring sun slowly crept down the stucco 
walls of the houses across the street, they were not 
one in their sorrow. It was doubtless sincere enough 
in both, but they were not weeping for precisely the 
same thing; Dorothy was weeping over the ruins of 
that edifice, so admirably symbolized by Chaunois, 
which, in her incorrigible romanticism, she had reared 
out of her own illusions. Now it lay in ruins about 
her, and, fallen, revealed to her the stark and barren 
reality. Granvallon, of a more complex and tempera- 
mental nature, wept partly by mere physical sym- 
pathy, as the loose joint of a metal chandelier will 
rattle when certain chords are struck on the piano in 
the same room, and partly through vexation, because, 
by his own conduct, his plans had been frustrated. 
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But his tears soon ceased to flow, for he thought that 
Dorothy’s tears were a sign that she had relented 
and was about to forgive him, that she would pay off 
the mortgages on Chaunois and that their life would 
go on in a satisfactory manner. 

Oddly enough, and somewhat to Dorothy’s amaze- 
ment it did continue to go on, just as bankrupts, after 
the crash comes, continue to inhabit the same houses, 
and to live in the same extravagant and luxurious 
way as before. But Granvallon learnt, and very soon, 
that Dorothy’s tears had no more meant soft re- 
lenting and forgiveness on her part, than his tears 
had meant amendment and renunciation on his. She 
was not sure, as yet, what steps she was going to 
take; she wished to do nothing precipitately, and she 
had a perfectly morbid fear and dread of scandal; 
she could not bring herself even to imagine the effect 
on the public, or on those persons in New York and 
in Paris who, in reality, still constituted the public 
for her, that a separation from her husband would 
cause. She had hidden this fear from Granvallon 
when he had hinted at it; she had assured him that 
it made not the least difference to her, that as a 
matter of fact divorce was considered as a mere in- 
cident, or, at worst, an accident of existence in Amer- 
ica, and was not regarded in any sense as demeaning. 
Had Granvallon perceived this dread in her, he might 
have had means far more efficacious than tears to 
procure her complaisance, but he thought that his 
wife was like many another American lady he had 
heard of in Paris, and so, in the end, appealed to 
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that court of last resort in the Granvallon family, 
the old Countess. 

It was a day or two after the scene in the sitting- 
room that the old dowager sent a servant, late in the 
morning, to ask Dorothy to be good enough to wait 
upon her. The summons frightened Dorothy half out 
of her wits; she had been expecting it, and dreading 
it, for two days,—for she knew that her mother-in- 
law soon or late would consider it her duty to take 
her in hand—and now, here it was, upon her. She 
went to her dressing-table and looked at herself in the 
mirror. She touched her cheeks lightly with rouge, 
and her nose lightly with powder, and wondered what 
monstrous change, when an hour later she should re- 
turn from her confrontation with her mother-in-law, 
and once more look in this glass, would have occurred 
in her world; all these mute and static accessories of 
her life would be unchanged, of course, but what of 
her? She had the sensation of a person who is ill and 
about to consult a specialist, and wonders whether 
he will have a favourable diagnosis, that is, a reprieve, 
or have pronounced on him a fatal sentence, whether - 
his familiar room will be smiling with hope and re- 
assurance on his return, or wear the melancholy air 
of an unalterable despair. 


XXXV. 


HE old Countess, seated this morning with 
something less than her air of being en- 
throned, beckoned Dorothy to her side, and 

ap es said: 

2s “Ah, my daughter, you are so kind to 
come to me! I hope that I have not disturbed you, 
disarranged any of your plans? 

“Oh, not at all, ma Meére,’ said Dorothy, as she 
bent forward and touched with her lips, perfunctor- 
ily, the cheeks that, one after the other, the dowager 
turned to her for this necessary preliminary rite. She 
sat down, holding herself very erect in her chair, 
folding her hands in her lap, and inclining her head 
slightly to one side, in the correct and deferential at- 
titude of a lady-in-waiting. The dowager, for her 
part, with the air of a sovereign, unbent from her 
throne, and chatted with portentous amiability, talk- 
ing of a hundred subjects, except the one that lay on 
their hearts. Then, presently, when she thought that 
the pleasantest of terms had been established, she 
said: 

“Our poor Gee Gee is not looking very well lately, 
do you not find? He has a very mauvaise mine, is it 
not?” 

“But I had not noticed it,’ Dorothy replied. “I 
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thought that, on the contrary, he was looking quite 
well.” 

“Oh no, my dear, but I assure you! He is much 
troubled by all these difficulties, with which he must 
have made you acquainted, regarding Chaunois. He 
has spoken to you of them, is it not?” 

“Yes, he has told me.” In her desire to control her 
feelings and preserve her calm, Dorothy perhaps ut- 
tered this phrase with something of the indifference 
with which her mother-in-law promptly charged her. 

“I fear, my dear daughter, that you do not estimate 
quite highly enough the importance with which the 
subject invests itself. It is of an importance alto- 
gether preponderant. It involves, to speak true, the 
honour of our family—in which you feel yourself 
naturally concerned, is it not?” 

“Naturally,” said Dorothy. “But Georges did not 
tell me in what way the honour of the family was 
engaged. I don’t understand.” 

The dowager, with an encouraging sensation of 
making progress, moved slightly in her large arm- 
chair, and leant forward with an eager manner of 
peering out over her own bosom. 

“But, my dear,” she said, “think; reflect; the Cha- 
teau of Chaunois has been the seat of our family 
since the time of Francois I; it was there that my 
late husband took me as a bride, as Gee Gee took 
you; all of our traditions are associated with it; you 
are, in reality, should you care to use the full title, 
la Comtesse Georges de Granvallon et de Chaunois, 
and now, my dear, think! To have it sold! For debts! 
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To see on its walls those frightful yellow posters 
‘For Sale! The beautiful Chateau of Chaunois with 
its dependencies!” The dowager sank back heavily 
into the depths of her chair, held up her hands, and 
rolled her eyes on Dorothy in dismay. “What a 
shame ! What a horror!” 

Of all that the dowager had said, one thing had 
touched Dorothy, and that was the vision she evoked 
when she mentioned those great yellow posters. Dor- 
othy remembered, just then, to have seen such post- 
ers on the facades of houses in Paris that were to be 
offered at judicial sale. And now she saw Chaunois, 
with one of those yellow posters on the pillar at the 
gate, another on the wall of the porter’s lodge, a third 
on the facade of the chateau itself; she saw them 
posted everywhere, like some obscene and shocking 
sacrilege. They would appear there one morning, op- 
posing their bright offensive newness to the charm of 
those venerable stones, weathered and mellowed by 
time; heralding the newly rich who soon, no doubt, 
would install himself and his triumphant vulgarity 
within the ancient walls. And then those yellow post- 
ers having proclaimed the fall of the house of Gran- 
vallon to a world that would feel only the secret sat- 
isfaction that the woes of the great inspire, would 
soon be torn and tattered by the winds and rains, and 
become wretched symbols of the ruin and decay of 
the Granvallon grandeur, and of her own dreams. 
Dorothy closed her eyes an instant, as though to shut 
out the vision, and she opened them again to find the 
old Countess’s eyes fixed on her in a close and ex- 
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pectant scrutiny. Their eyes met, and, for once, per- 
haps the only occasion in their relation, they met 
in sympathy and understanding. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy softly, “what a horror! I love 
Chaunois!” 

The old Countess sighed in anticipatory regret, 
thinking of the approaching time when Chaunois 
would be in the family no more, unless Dorothy 
could be induced to redeem it. She was very near in 
that moment, had she only known it, to moving 
Dorothy and having her way, but, through her vanity, 
and a certain pride in her position, she made a fatal 
mistake. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “But if you love it, if you feel 
its loss, think what it must mean to us, to our fam- 
ily, who have known it for generations!” 

And Dorothy felt herself once more shut out of the 
fold, thrust out of that community of family feeling 
and family pride to which she had supposed the old 
Countess was making appeal. The old Countess, and 
doubtless all the rest of them, were thinking only 
of themselves, and Dorothy felt herself suddenly re- 
leased from any obligation to them. And in that in- 
stant the memory of her own wrongs came back with 
redoubled acuteness and pain. She did not like to 
urge, with the old Countess, that argument which, 
whenever he broached the subject, she had employed 
with Granvallon himself; it seemed to be indelicate, 
too much tainted with the mercenary spirit. Her rep- 
utation as a woman of wealth had often proved em- 
barrassing, not only because of the importunities to 
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which she was constantly subjected, inside the family 
and out, but because it spoiled so many relations for 
her; people so often sought her because she was rich, 
and not because she was interesting, or intelligent, 
that she sometimes suspected herself of growing sus- 
picious of everyone who approached her with a com- 
pliment or a smile. She knew that if she did not give 
the old Countess a better reason, they would all con- 
sider her mean and stingy; perhaps they would do 
that anyhow, but at all events, she resolved to try 
for an impression that for the present, would exclude 
any such possibility. They sat there and chatted, in 
a rather melancholy and retrospective vein, about 
Chaunois, while Dorothy turned over in her mind 
the manner in which she could put, most delicately, 
the reasons for the refusal she had decided to make. 
It was for this, that, not even nibbling at the various 
baits of suggestion that the old Countess dangled 
before her, she was waiting, and meanwhile, she chat- 
ted on, as pleasantly as she knew how to do. But at 
last a silence fell, and the old Countess, evidently 
thinking that Dorothy did not know how to take 
a hint, said: 

“In his talks with you, my dear daughter, Gee Gee 
must have suggested that you, with your fortune, 
might come to the relief, is it not?” 

“Yes, Gee Gee suggested that.” 

“And you have responded?” 

“Did he not tell you what I said, ma Mere?” 

“Ah, my dear, my son could not report to me a 
private conversation that he had with his wife.” 
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“Well, I’m sure that that’s ever so nice of him,” 
Dorothy replied, with a testiness that she at once 
regretted, feeling that the dowager had rather scored 
on her. 

“He is correct,” the old lady added simply. 

“T know,” said Dorothy, in a low tone with a cer- 
tain note of apology in it. Then she bit her lip, and 
sat in silence for an instant, wondering just how she 
could put all that she had suffered into a few words. 

“Ma Mere,’ she said presently, “I should have 
been only too glad to do what you ask—a short time 
ago, a month ago, a fortnight ago. But now e 

“Now?” repeated the dowager, leaning forward in 
her chair. 

“Now,” Dorothy went on, her heart in her mouth, 
“things have changed. I—well, I can’t do it, I couldn't 
respect myself for doing it, so long as Gee Gee main- 
tains this shameful liaison with Héléne.” 

The old Countess’s face suddenly became purple. 

“No! No! But no!” she cried in her husky voice, 
hoarse with rage, and she relapsed into French: “I 
forbid you! It is not true!” 

“Pardon me, but it is true,” said Dorothy. 

“TI forbid you, I say, I forbid you to say such things 
to me! They are not recognized in our family! We 
know nothing of such things! You are impertinent, 
an ingrate!” 

Dorothy got to her feet; she was trembling, her 
hands and feet were suddenly cold, and her head 
ached and throbbed. 

“Madame,” she stammered. 
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“I forbid you to address me!” the dowager went 
on. She was leaning forward half-way out of her 
chair, the arms of which her hands, covered by old 
rings, clutched tightly. Her face was purple with 
anger; the veins of her forehead under the brown wig 
were swollen, and she cried out at Dorothy in her 
hoarse voice: 

“I forbid you! I forbid you! It is inadmissible!” 

And Dorothy realized that in mentioning, to his 
mother, Granvallon’s liaison with Héléne, she had 
committed, according to the family code, the un- 
pardonable sin, for she had almost forced, as it were, 
an official recognition of a scandal that, so long as 
it was ignored, did not for them exist. 

“One does not speak of such things!” the old 
Countess cried. “One must not! Any more than one 
speaks of your relations with your friend the artist!” 

And grasping her chair the more firmly, the angry 
old woman leant forward, her chin thrust out over 
her flaccid bosom, her eyes flashing under the fringe 
of her brown wig, and flung at Dorothy this appall- 
ing accusation. Dorothy was too stunned to reply; 
she could only stand and stare an instant, and then, 
somehow, she knew not precisely how, leave the 
room. 


XXXVI 


ZIIEN Dorothy returned to her room she did 
)i not look in her glass; her feelings were not 
those she had counted on. She had gone forth 
from this room to that formidable encounter, 
! thinking that, in her lucky way, she would 
come back somehow victorious. She had not thought 
it possible that real catastrophes could befall her, 
just as a soldier going into battle cannot imagine a 
ball striking him; she had been certain that on her re- 
turn this bright interior would smile on her with feli- 
citation. But when she reached her room this vain and 
egoistical assurance had vanished; the old Countess 
had humiliated and brought her low, wounded her 
at the very heart of her self-esteem. She came back 
with a distinct physical illness, a feeling of nausea, 
to which there succeeded what, in her youth, at a 
time which now appeared incredibly remote, her 
mother called a “nervous chill.” The thought of her 
mother brought a lump to her throat; she pictured 
her in her house in New York, pictured Jim and the 
rest, and had a sudden infinite longing to be with 
them. Well, she should be with them soon; she would 
go back; all this was over now. 

Marcelle came and in her tyrannical way put her 
to bed, gave her wine, brought hot-water bottles, 
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and, as she bustled in and out, she talked to herself, 
grumbled about “the old viper’ so that Dorothy 
should know that all the servants were aware of 
what had happened. When Granvallon came that 
evening to inquire, Marcelle made an excuse, and 
would not let him come in. 

And yet it was impossible to go on indefinitely 
without seeing Granvallon, and she dreaded the meet- 
ing as much as she had dreaded the confrontation with 
his mother. When she did see him, the next day, she 
was surprised to find him calm, even concerned and 
attentive. She could not herself bring up the scene 
with the old Countess; she could not think of it with- 
out humiliation, or of the old Countess without 
loathing, so that she was all the more surprised, not 
when Granvallon referred to it, but when he referred 
to it as a thing of no great importance. 

“Mamma,” he said, “regrets the discussion you had 
the other day; she wishes to see you.” 

Discussion! To her, then, and to him this sordid 
and humiliating scene, the old woman’s tirade, words 
that could never be recalled or atoned for, because 
they had reached her very life-centre, that is, her 
self-esteem, this was merely a “discussion”! 

“T can’t see her now, Georges,” she said. “I am 
too unnerved.” 

“But you can’t go on living like this alone in 
your apartments; it is too morbid; you will make 
yourself ill.” 

“I am quite all right,” she insisted, “I shall go out 
soon and take the air.” 
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She thought a moment, wondering how to put what 
she had to say. 

“It is perhaps embarrassing, my presence here just 
now, but it needn’t be for long. I think that I shall 
go to New York for a little visit. It has been a long 
time, you know, since I have seen my people. I can 
quite easily and quietly, I mean to say without its 
being known—if you care—book a place on a steamer 
under another name,’ 

Granvallon looked startled and amazed. 

“You don’t mean that you are going away— 
alone?” 

“T shall take Marcelle, of course.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“Oh, of course; but you know what I mean. You 
aren’t making a decisive step—you haven’t taken a 
grave decision?” 

She had a vague idea that she was spared the neces- 
sity of taking grave decisions, now that life itself 
seemed to have taken them for her. But she did not 
care to say that to him; she was not sure just what 
she should say; in fact, she would rather not say 
anything at all, not reach any decision, grave or 
otherwise; she had not been able to take stock of her 
own situation, to examine her own desires, if she had 
any; the things she had counted on to make her 
happy, had all failed her, and with that failure even 
the illusion of happiness had gone; in her vague, 
confused way she even doubted if, when she should 
find herself back in New York once more, and among 
her own family, that too would not prove to be one 
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more broken illusion to add to the others. And so she 
said: 

“I have made no decisions, Georges; I will tell 
you when I have.” 

He left her then with such a subdued and melan- 
choly air that she could almost have extended to 
him some of the pity that she felt for herself; but 
she was relieved to have him gone; she felt less 
lonely when alone. Granvallon had said that his 
mothér regretted their “discussion” and wished to 
see her, but the old Countess could not unsay the 
terrible words she had uttered, or remove the stains 
of those nasty suspicions with which she had splashed 
her. There was no one whom she could consult; pride 
would have prevented her in any event. She could 
not go to the Marquise de Saint-Claude, or to Uncle 
Robert; she knew what they would say; indeed they, 
no doubt, would have the same suspicion of her, and 
they would have made the same generous and tol- 
erant allowances for her that they would make, and 
advise her to make, for Granvallon. Thus she avoided 
everybody, even René, whom she had a double rea- 
son now for wishing not to see. He asked several 
times to be admitted, but she sent word that she was 
not well. Then one afternoon, she heard a knock at 
the door and, in a moment of forgetfulness called out 
“Come in!” And there he was. He came in timidly, 
circumspectly, with the soft tread of one entering a 
sick-room, his eyes moist with a kind of melancholy 
sympathy. 

“1 am sorry!” he said, clasping his hands with feel- 
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ing. “It is all my fault!’ He sat apologetically on the 
edge of his chair, in the provisional attitude of one 
who has no intention of staying long. 

“Why, no, René!” she reassuringly contradicted 
him. “It isn’t your fault.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” he insisted. “I shouldn’t have told 
you.” 

“But you told me nothing that I didn’t know.” 

“Gee Gee says 1 did; he was terrible. So was 
Mamma. She says I have ruined the family.” 

“But how did they know of our conversation?” 

The brown eyes looked at her in surprise. 

‘“Why——” 

“Oh René, you didn’t think that I told them! It 
wasn’t even mentioned between your mother and me. 
And when Granvallon intimated some such thing, 
I—well, I said that you hadn't.” 

René hung his head and stammered: 

“It was awfully chic of you! You did it for me. 
But I didn’t know, you see; I let them think what 
they would. You see, Mamma never would recognize 
it; now she has to; as when a minister, you know, 
informs the Foreign Office of something, officially. 
Now she is forced to take notice of it; she says that 
it is a stain on the honour of the family.” 

“You mean—the fact?” 

“No, the recognition of it.” 

LOR 

“However,” the lad went on, “it’s all right. I don’t 
care. I am going to the country with my friend Gaston 
Rochette for my holiday; ] can make my Easter there 
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just as well. But you won’t go away, will you? You 
will be here when I come back?” 

Before she could answer this difficult question, he 
had got up and leant forward in a sudden uncon- 
trolled burst of passionate feeling. 

“You won’t go away, will you?” he pleaded. “Say 
that you won’t go away!” 

He had seized her hands, but she disengaged them, 
and then, taking his head between them, she kissed 
him on the forehead and said: 

“You needn’t worry about me, René dear.” 

He burst into tears and left the room. 

She was alone with her problem, her uncertainties 
and indecisions—and her fears. She thought of her 
problems, all day, and in the night, until she fell 
asleep. When she awoke in the morning, she could 
hear the clump of heels under her window, as working 
people clattered over the pavement of the rue de 
Grenelle. A short time before, this noise, these voices 
chattering away in French, these early morning signs 
of life, had annoyed her, because they woke her too 
early, and she couldn’t get to sleep again. But now, 
when she woke from her light sleep, she began to 
listen for this sound; it came to possess for.her some- 
thing friendly and sympathetic. These simple peo- 
ple, beginning a new day with exuberance and joy, as 
they went about their work, filling the air with their 
voluble talk, their laughter, their cries, their oaths, 
their jokes and gibes, awoke in Dorothy a strange 
longing. She felt, perhaps for the first time in her 
life, the need to be in touch with common humanity. 
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~ Her own struggles for superiority, her efforts to at- 
tain a higher level in the social world, suddenly 
seemed to her to be mean and ignoble; the distinc- 
tions that she had made revealed themselves to her 
as contingent and unreal; she was sick of it all. 
Heavens! What a ridiculous snob she had really 
been! 

She heard the Angelus. She had not been in a 
church in a long while. She remembered what Uncle 
Robert had said to her as they sat that spring morn- 
ing on a bench in the Bois de Boulogne: “Become a 
Roman Catholic, it is just as good.” The old Coun- 
tess had given her the same advice, though Granval- 
lon, whether through tact or indifference she did not 
know, had never mentioned the subject. There was, 
of course, her promise to rear her-children in the 
Church of Rome, but she was not going to have any 
children. Dorothy had not gone regularly to her own 
church, the American Pro-Cathedral in the avenue 
de l’Alma, partly because she had lost the habit, and 
partly to avoid complications in the family, for she 
was shrewd enough to know that the Granvallons 
would prefer an indifferentism on her part to any pro- 
nounced and open adherence to a creed other than 
their historic own. But now she had been freed from 
any obligation to them, and curiously enough, some- 
thing that René had said about making his Easter 
had touched old chords in her. 

On Good Friday, a strange stillness seemed to set- 
tle over the noisy city; she missed the sound of the 
bells in St. Germain-des-Prés, and the big bourdon in 
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the tower of Notre Dame, far away, pouring down 
the heavy vibrations of its deep solemn bass over the 
town. The steeples of the city were silent; the bells 
had all flown to Rome for their Easter blessing and 
would not be back until Saturday. 

She remembered then the three-hours service; 
should she steal away at noon to the Pro-Cathedral? 
The parson would only speak about pain and suffer- 
ing, say that there was nothing strange or unusual 
or even very important about it; that it was to be 
borne patiently. She thought about pain for a while. 
Pain was at the root of the mystery of life; pain, in 
its varied and various forms,—disappointment, disil- 
lusion, denial and sacrifice, the ironic frustration of 
ambitions and desires—was indeed the law of life. 
It was to be borne, in patience and resignation. One 
had to renounce; that was what the parson would 
say. But these old austere and ascetic truths were 
not for her. They sounded sweet and were comforting 
only when one was happy, and everything was going 
along smoothly. Her problems were different to any 
that the parsons, or those people below her window in 
the rue de Grenelle, ever had to face. Besides, if she 
went to the three-hours service, she would have to go 
without her luncheon. 

Suppose she should go home to New York? Go 
home to New York and face her family, to say noth- 
ing of the larger world, and own that her “marriage 
with a foreigner,’ her conquest of a title, had been 
the failure they all had so confidently predicted. No; 
that she could not endure, even though salvation 
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lay that way. She might renounce the vain pomp and 
glory of this world and go into a convent, but she 
could not confront the raillery of the democratic 
spirit at home. 


XXXVII - 


AD) JND then, while she was trying to decide what 
@n| to do, suddenly, one: day, a new and un- 
et suspected possibility entered her mind. It 
| Asem) filled her at first with a great fear, and she 
fe tried to persuade herself that she had been 
mistaken. She waited, almost with bated breath, for 
days, until the possibility became a probability, and 
at last, in her mind, a certainty. Then she sent Mar- 
celle to ask Ghislaine to come to her. Marcelle, who 
perhaps knew more than she let on, contrived, in 
executing the commission, to invest it with such a 
mysterious air, that Ghislaine came at once, her eyes 
big with curiosity. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked. “Is there 
anything new?” 

And she stood a moment, in that preoccupation 
which filled the whole house, but with the sanguine 
expectation that coloured all life for her shining in 
her eager countenance. 

Dorothy softly closed the door, led Ghislaine to a 
sofa, seated her there, and then, sinking down beside 
her, looked into her blue eyes and leaning towards 
her confidentially whispered: 

“Ghislaine, what do you think? I am going to have 
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a baby! 
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And then, dropping her hands in her lap with the 
tragic gesture that such a serious announcement re- 
quired, Dorothy sat stiffly erect, and waited to see 
what effect her news would have. 

Ghislaine, whose mental powers had been so long 
dulled by the maternal processes, did not instantly 
grasp the import of Dorothy’s revelation, but as the 
idea penetrated her mind, her expression became al- 
most radiant and she seized Dorothy’s hands, pressed 
them, and said: 

“Oh, Dorothy, I am so glad!” 

And then as the idea enlarged itself more and more 
in her mind, yielding one after another its varied 
implications, she became enthusiastic, as though wel- 
coming Dorothy to that illimitable sisterhood of 
women who are bound together by a common suffer- 
ing and a common glory. 

“How happy Gee Gee will be! And how happy 
Mamma!” 

These twin satisfactions, in the existing circum- 
stances, could not gratify Dorothy to the same ex- 
tent that they did Ghislaine, who sat there, enormous, 
radiating a certain grossly physical suggestion that, 
as Dorothy realized how near the end of her term 
Ghislaine was, how close to her agony, was unpleas- 
ant and almost terrifying. In imagination she saw 
herself, a few months off, in that same state, and she 
suddenly felt for Ghislaine, not only a kind of re- 
pulsion, but a resentment, because Ghislaine, by her 
shocking appearance, reminded her too brutally of 
what she herself was coming to. And this irritated 
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Dorothy all the more, because Ghislaine viewed this 
latest trick that life was playing on her, not as one 
more terrible complication in the plot that was en- 
meshing her, but as a happy and welcome solution 
of the crisis that threatened to involve the family of 
Granvallon in scandal and ruin. 

“And think, Dorothy,” said Ghislaine, going on to 
amplify her thought, and to give to it its beneficent 
and healing application, “think what it will mean to 
our family! Some day he will be the Count de Gran- 
vallon.” 

“But there are already several Counts de Gran- 
vallon, Ghislaine. There are Raoul and René.” 

“Oh, but they are cadets,” said Ghislaine, “it is 
not the same thing; it has another sentiment. And 
Chaunois’—she paused and sighed—“if Chaunois is 
not lost! also if anything should happen to them, and 
Henri should inherit the house in the rue de I’Univer- 
sité, as might happen; one never knows.” 

Dorothy had not thought of this contingency; the 
thought of Héléne sweeping through the drawing- 
rooms in the rue de l'Université was intolerable and 
preposterous. But one never knew, as Ghislaine said; 
death, with its facile irony, could do strange things! 
She shuddered; there they sat, Ghislaine and she, 
perhaps with death stalking them both and nearer 
than they knew! 

“But I may not have a boy, Ghislaine,” she said, 
uttering a thought that suddenly had a power to 
plague her. 

“Oh, but you must!” exclaimed Ghislaine. 
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Dorothy laughed; she was not like Ghislaine, who 
was authentically of the race of mothers. And then, 
as though seeking an escape, she said: 

“And, of course, there’s always the possibility that 
I may be mistaken.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure that you are not!” Ghislaine 
made haste to say, with a rather unwelcome reas- 
surance. 

Dorothy fell into a melancholy reverie, and for a 
few moments the two women were silent; the little 
Louis XVI cartel on the wall ticked indifferently and 
gaily on; the pale sun spread its light lower and lower 
on the yellow facades across the street. Ghislaine 
breathed heavily, rhythmically. 

“Oh, Ghislaine!” Dorothy suddenly exclaimed, in 
a whisper, “I am so afraid!” 

Ghislaine took Dorothy’s small thin hand in her 
warm grasp and held it comfortingly. They talked, 
in low voices, for a while. 

“Please don’t tell anyone, Ghislaine; I don’t want 
any member of the family to know it yet.” 

“Not Gee Gee?” 

“No, Gee Gee least of all!” 

“It saddens me to hear you say that, Dorothy.” 

“T can’t help it. Let’s not speak of it, and please 
don’t tell anyone, not anyone, not even Tardanne. 
You won’t, will you?” 

“Oh, surely not,” said Ghislaine, with the regret of 
one whose relish of a secret is suddenly destroyed by 
the interdiction to tell it. “Not if you say I mustn’t.” 

“Well, you mustn’t.” 
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Dorothy knew, of course, that Ghislaine would tell, 
and that before the following morning the fact, or the 
supposition, would be known by every member of the 
family and all the servants. And yet, on reflection, 
this did not seem to be such a bad way, after all, to 
reveal an interesting and important secret which, just 
then, her strained relation to her husband, to her 
mother-in-law, and indeed to most of the Granvallon 
clan, made it difficult for her to impart herself. 

When the suspicion that she had so impulsively con- 
fided to Ghislaine was confirmed, Dorothy was filled 
with terror and rebellion. It seemed a gratuitous af- 
front of the fates that she should be compelled to bear 
a child to a man whom she was just ready to divorce. 
The being that she was about to bring into a world 
where it had infinitely more chances of being un- 
happy than of being happy, had as yet no existence 
in her heart or imagination; but, as she thought more 
calmly about it, as she grew accustomed to the idea, 
and accepted the inevitable fact, she began to feel 
a certain pity for him. For, from the first, a boy it 
was in her imagination. “Oh, it must be,” Ghislaine 
had insisted, when Dorothy had said that it might 
not prove to be a boy. She tried to visualize him, to 
see what he would look like. Perhaps he would look 
like Granvallon, which would not be so bad, since 
Granvallon was so very good-looking; at any rate, he 
one day would be the Count de Granvallon, the head 
of the house,—after Uncle Robert and Gee Gee and 
she and all their sorry disillusions and sordid dis- 
agreements had vanished out of this world—he would 
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live on, with something of the Granvallons in him, 
and something of the Mannings; it would be a kind 
of immortality for them and for her. She found her- 
self thinking less and less of herself and her own 
happiness, but in the sequences the Granvallons em- 
ployed when they thought of such things, that is, in 
terms of the family, the members of which would 
deny themselves, make sacrifices which they proudly 
concealed, so that the children might be provided for, 
and bear the family name and pride down the gen- 
erations. She began to see her boy as he grew up, 
and nothing else seemed important to her any more; 
she even attained, in a short time, to something like 
Uncle Robert’s aristocratic indifference to rank; she 
thought less often of it, and began to view it as one 
who had been born to it, known it always, and worn 
its imagined distinction unpretentiously, with a care- 
less familiarity. Since the summits of perfect happi- 
ness are as inaccessible as those of the Himalayas, 
Dorothy, like all women with social ambition, that is, 
like all women, had been doomed to disillusion and 
disappointment. She realized that there were bounds 
beyond which she could not go; she knew that she 
could never be admitted to complete fellowship in 
that family, that, though in a much alleviated sense, 
she would always be an outsider; but she learnt to 
make a virtue even of this, like Marcelle, who with 
the other servants assumed airs of importance, and 
represented her mistress as belonging to a kind of 
American aristocracy so vastly superior to the 
European nobility, that titles were unnecessary and 
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superfluous, and even in questionable taste, just as 
field marshals commanding vast armies scorn the 
showy unifoms that subalterns love to wear. 

However, she had this consoling compensation; the 
infant Count de Granvallon soon to appear, her boy 
Georges, (it would be necessary to name him Georges, 
after all) would be born to it and have known it al- 
ways; he would live in the rue de |’Université and 
spend his summers at Chaunois, or might have spent 
them there if . . . And Chaunois re-entered her anx- 
ious thoughts—Chaunois, with those yellow posters 
on its walls inflicting their indignity as though it 
were merely some vulgar object held in pawn; what 
would her boy say in years to come when he should 
hear of the loss of Chaunois to the Granvallon 
family? 

And so, without a word to anyone, she drove alone 
one rainy morning across the river to the rue de 
Courcelles, and drew up at a door on which was a 
brass plate bearing the inscription “L. Moncar, Avo- 
cat.”” The name had been given to her by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador as that of an attorney whom one 
could rely upon, and Dorothy felt reassured when, 
after waiting nervously a few minutes in a bright 
little salon below, she was shown up the stairs by a 
footman in sober livery, and introduced into the 
study of Maitre Moncar. It was not the sort of “law- 
office’ to which her father and Jim (whose united 
spirits she summoned to her aid) had been accus- 
tomed in New York; the long room, with its Flemish 
oak and its Flemish fire-place, whose smouldering fire 
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neutralized the chill of a rainy day, was more like the 
library of a dilettante, a lover of fine arts, than 
the chamber of a barrister. On the wall were several 
pictures, chosen with artistic restraint—an Italian 
pieta in a heavy gilt frame, a study by Greuze in 
red chalk, and an old Dutch landscape, its greens 
faded centuries since into brown, so that the picture 
was in the sombre tone of the room, whose stained 
glass windows gave to it the dim light of a chapel. 
On an old Boulle knee-hole table was a bronze figure 
by Rodin; a strip of blue velvet set out in relief a 
score or more of medallions, and beside a portfolio 
of Italian leather, its gilt ornamentation dimmed by 
use, stood a carved ivory virgin of the period of the 
Renaissance; a small clock ticked loudly, but seemed 
not so much to mark the tragic flight of time, as to 
fill the room with peace and silence. 

And at this table sat Maitre Moncar, a small man 
in black, with a pale face and round, shining, bald 
head, shading his eyes with his hand from the light 
of the chandelier he had found it necessary, on that 
dark morning, to light. He had bowed gravely before 
Dorothy on her entrance and even now, seated there, 
he had not wholly succeeded in effacing the expres- 
sion of eager interest with which he had received her. 
This interest at first had confused Dorothy; she 
feared that he knew about her difficulty with Gran- 
vallon, and might imagine that she had come to con- 
sult him about a legal separation; she hastened then 
to disabuse his mind and to pour a douche on any 
fond anticipations of large fees and a cause célébre. 
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“IT come, Maitre,” she said, “to consult you about 
Chaunois—our chateau in the Nord. It is, you per- 
haps know, to be sold.” 

Maitre Moncar inclined his head respectfully, as 
one who knew that, and indeed everything. 

“It is to be sold,” continued Dorothy, repeating, 
as women invariably do when they consult their so- 
licitors, the essential parts of their story, “and | 
wish to buy it.” 

“Yes, Madame,’ said Maitre Moncar. “Do you 
wish to pay off the debt now, or, at the sale, interpose 
a bid?” 

“I wish, Monsieur, to buy it for myself, so that 
it will be mine; you know my marriage contract 
provides for a separate estate—’ Maitre Moncar in- 
clined his head as though he knew that detail also 
—‘“and I want it for my own. And I don’t wish my 
husband or his family to know anything about it 
until I shall have bought it—at the sale, that will be, 
won't it? I am willing to pay any sum, no matter 
what, to get it; I must have it; it is of the utmost 
importance, I assure you. Naturally, | cannot appear 
at the sale; I must have someone to bid for me, some- 
one whom I can trust not to reveal my interest; else 
otherwise they might outbid me—you understand 
the complications.” 

“Naturally,” replied Maitre Moncar. “In a case 
like this, I can perfectly well appear and buy it 
without divulging the name of the client for whom 
I am acting.” 

Dorothy pointed out to Maitre Moncar the diffi- 
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culties, the dangers even, to be avoided, her fear 
that someone else might covet the chateau and outbid 
her—for example, that vague newly rich vulgarian 
whom she was always suspecting of designs on it, 
—and for once the faint shadow of a smile flickered 
over the soft, pale features of the barrister. 

“Madame, you understand something of affairs, I 
perceive,” he said. 

“My father, Monsieur, was a business man, and so 
is my brother.” 

Indeed, during the consultation, Dorothy had that 
peculiar sensation of recognizing her father in her- 
self; in her accents, in the tone of her voice as it 
came to her own ears, even in the phrases of com- 
mercial jargon, which since she did not know their 
equivalents in French, arrested her thought, forced 
her to stop thinking for an instant in French, and to 
resort to inadequate translations. She felt a peculiar 
zest in her adventure; it was precisely what, on a 
large scale, commensurate with the scope of his vast 
operations, her father would have enjoyed—the se- 
crecy in which it was necessary to envelop it, the 
sense of mystery and of intrigue that it disengaged, 
even the desire, so carefully concealed, though not 
from Maitre Moncar, to buy it as cheaply as possible, 
and to overreach, if that could be done, the creditors 
of the Granvallon family. Maitre Moncar, as he 
discussed with Dorothy and pondered under his bald 
poll the elements of the business, now and then took 
the Renaissance virgin in his hand, and caressed its 
smooth ivory; sometimes he played with a small 
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bronze piece, in the manner of a connoisseur who 
knows that its patina is improved by handling. Dor- 
othy had imparted to the barrister something of her 
own enthusiasm and sense of urgency, and felt sure 
that he would conduct the business successfully. 
They sat while the little clock ticked round to noon, 
and as Dorothy was about to go, she stopped to ad- 
mire the Maitre’s collections, and with a modest 
drooping of the eyelids, disclaiming any credit, he 
said they were nothing at all, and then displayed 
them with enthusiasm. And as he showed Dorothy 
out, she put her finger to her lips and warned him 
again. 

“Mind! No one to know!” 

Maitre Moncar, standing in his doorway, bowed 
and smiled indulgently, as though the adjuration 
were superfluous, and yet, in its motive, so perfectly 
understood by him as a student, not only of the law, 
the arts, and archeology, but of human nature as 
well, that he could look upon the business with sym- 
pathy and find it invested with a certain charm. 

Nevertheless, and despite her own desire to keep 
her project a secret, Dorothy, when she was back 
again in the rue de Grenelle, finding that she must 
confide in someone, told Granvallon the very first 
thing. Besides the usual difficulty in guarding a se- 
cret,—a weakness that was never allowed to jeopar- 
dize the success of her father’s schemes, or of her 
brother Jim’s,—Dorothy, thinking it over, more and 
more was persuaded that it was the decent thing to 
do; not to have done so would have savoured too 
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much of insincerity, and shown a taste for cheap the- 
atrical effect. Besides, her excursion that morning 
into the outer world, the break in her routine, the 
escape from her morbid thoughts, had stimulated and 
excited her, so that she could not stop talking. Her 
relations with Granvallon ever since the day of the 
crisis, had been as formal as she could make them, 
but when he came in, she could not resist the impulse 
to say: : 

“T have something to tell you, Gee Gee.” 

She did not find altogether unpleasant the effect 
these words had on him; he gave a start, flushed 
and turned to her nervously, and then the flush 
passed, and left his face grey, and, suddenly, rather 
old, and his lips parted with an almost imperceptible 
gasp of apprehension. But he controlled himself, and 
then, screwing his monocle into his eye as though 
to meet the blow bravely, correctly, and like a gentle- 
man, he said: 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“I have made arrangements this morning, with 
my attorney, to buy in Chaunois.” 

“Mon Dieu!” The monocle, the need of its defence 
having passed, fell from his eye, with a movement 
so sharp that it snapped back on its taut cord, like 
a ball on an elastic; he plunged his hands into his 
pockets, his face flushed crimson again, and he looked 
at her in wonder. 

“You mean—?” he asked, not daring to assume that 
her meaning was what he wished. 

“Sit down,” she said, with the calmness, the elegant 
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self-flattering deliberation of one who commands a 
situation, and she indicated a chair with a gracious 
gesture. They sat facing each other, and she told him 
of her visit to Maitre Moncar. And in doing so she 
continued to command the situation, until a certain 
moment, and then suddenly, her eyes dropped, and 
she felt a blush mount to her cheeks, but she tried 
to recapture her original mood, and to discuss busi- 
ness with the air of her father. 

“T couldn’t do it in the way you wished,” she said. 
“T couldn’t bring myself to do that, after what had 
happened. I had to arrange another way, and I 
thought this out. I didn’t do it for you, nor for my- 
self. I did it for—” her eyes suddenly fell again; she 
couldn’t utter the words “our child.” Then she raised 
her eyes again, timidly, and glanced at him hastily. 
“You know, don’t you? Ghislaine told your” 

“A man learns such things from his wife,” he re- 
plied. “I am, as you must know, delighted, if——” 

“Of course,” she made haste to say, putting forth 
a hand to restrain the impetuosity already showing 
in his eyes. “I could take no steps with this—event 
coming on—you know what I mean. I should have 
no right to do so; he—I mean to say I hope it will 
be a boy,—is, after all, a Granvallon, and he has 
his rights. I am trying to preserve, and protect them, 
that is all. For the rest, of course, nothing is changed.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“No,” she insisted, “nothing is changed. I am 
powerless to change it, at least. But I mean to say 
we must go on, as well as we can, for a time, at least, 
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and save our face before the world. As soon as Chau- 
nois is mine, I shall go there, and stay.” 

They talked about it for a while, until they heard 
the servants in the hall, preparing the small table 
they wheeled in for her luncheon. 

“Do you know,” Granvallon said then—the appear- 
ance of the servants probably reminded him—“that 
when I heard that you had been to consult an attor- 
ney, and you afterwards sent for me, I thought that 
you had taken a serious decision; I was frightened. 
Now,—” he hesitated and got up, walked to the win- 
dow, and stood there in silence looking out into the 
street. She saw him bite his lip. Then, in a moment, 
he came back, took her hand, bent over it, and 
kissed it. 

“Thank you,” he said. And then, “Forgive me.” 


XXXVIII 


‘@)S the motor drew out of the sunken road, be- 
Fen, tween whose banks of moist earth it had been 
<A} running softly along for half an hour, and 
#| mounted to the level plain, Dorothy remem- 
2) bered that, a few rods further on, one had 
one’s first distant view of Chaunois. It was at a point 
a kilometre or so beyond Le Quesnoy, and it re- 
mained memorable to her because, when Granvallon 
took her first to Chaunois, it was there that he had 
pointed out the chateau, and then, with a bride- 
groom’s ardour, had kissed her. But on this May 
morning Granvallon remained immersed in that 
moody silence which they had observed during the 
whole drive. Both of them, no doubt, were thinking 
of that other morning when, for the first time to- 
gether, they had driven over this same road; when the 
land was bathed in a tender spring light like that 
which lay on it this morning; nothing had changed, 
except their hearts—and that changed everything. 
Now, instead of the peace of Eden, there brooded 
over the scene the melancholy of their doubt and 
misunderstanding. Or at least, that was the way Dor- 
othy felt; what thoughts were in Granvallon’s mind 
she did not know; though she imagined that at this 
first prospect of Chaunois, his eyelids had fluttered in 
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a way that gave him a slightly cynical expression, 
and she feared that she had looked towards the cha- 
teau with a too eager interest; he would think, now 
that she was the real chatelaine of Chaunois, that she 
was indulging in her first proprietorial satisfactions. 
The little cloud of trouble gathered on her brows 
again, and she sighed in weariness as she settled back 
on the cushions. As they drove over the familiar 
road, Dorothy lived over again that first morning, 
which seemed so long in the past; she recalled vividly 
its slightest incident, the mayor of Sottignies, come 
out from the town hall to welcome them to his com- 
mune; the servants gathered at Chaunois breaking 
into a shout of “Vive Madame la Comtesse!” as 
though surrendering to the charm of a new and gra- 
cious sovereign. And now, here she was, that dream of 
happiness broken, and, oddly enough, another dream 
already forming to take its place. But so are human 
beings lured on through life. 

When the old Countess was told that Chaunois 
had been bought by Dorothy, she was highly dis- 
pleased; she had even declared that Dorothy had not 
been chic, that she had not acted “correctly,” that 
the family had been overreached and humiliated; in 
short, obeying the law of ingratitude, she complained 
that Dorothy had practised a piece of Yankee chi- 
cane. It was Ghislaine who let all this out; the old 
dowager hardly dared express her resentment, except 
to certain old friends on her afternoons at home, for 
Granvallon, having gained a larger interest in the 
property by his wife’s transaction, did not share his 
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mother’s disappointment. As for Dorothy, however, 
she, as she would have put it in French, had long 
since gone into mourning for her relations with her 
mother-in-law, and as soon as the sale had been con- 
firmed and Chaunois had come into her possession, 
had made arrangements for going into residence there. 
And now they were once more on their way to the 
country. 

At.Chaunois Dorothy found not only something of 
the peace she had longed for, but a new source of 
interest in the improvements and restorations which, 
now that Chaunois belonged to her, she could under- 
take with a free hand. She had bought the furnishings 
with a generous regard for their value as typically 
American, if not precisely Yankee, had the old dow- 
ager but known, as the chicane she accused her 
daughter-in-law of practising in regard to the pur- 
chase, though in this occurrence the old dowager was 
not quite so contemptuous of profit. The architect 
whom Dorothy had engaged had been instructed to 
preserve exteriorly the ancient and venerabe aspect 
of the pile, but to put in those conveniences, such 
as baths and a heating system, that her habits, mod- 
ern and American in that respect at any rate, de- 
manded. 

When they installed themselves the promised 
improvements, of course, had not been completed, 
and the house was still filled with outrageous plumb- 
ers setting up the heating apparatus, but the weather 
was warm, and the larks were rising over the fields 
and the nightingales singing in the thicket, so that 
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Dorothy did not much mind. Somehow, these alien 
presences of workmen in the house afforded a certain 
protection against the embarrassments of isolation, 
and provided an interest and a topic of conversation 
to two persons who, though united by the most in- 
timate ties, did not know quite what to say to each 
other. The work going on, or not going on, gave 
Granvallon, for the first time in his life, a real occu- 
pation, and as he busied himself about the house, 
and got the plumbers to do something besides return 
to the village for tools, he assumed the role of 
gentleman-farmer, and, dressed in riding-clothes, and 
wearing an old wide-awake, was busy from morning 
to night hacking about the farm, superintending 
those improvements that, to the delight of Matthieu 
the steward, he was now at last able to make. And 
at evening, after a day in the open air, red and sleepy 
from the wind, he would try for a while to bring up 
the long arrears of the Book of Chaunois, but he 
would soon nod over the task, and leave it to be 
finished another time. 

And Dorothy, watching him narrowly, but as in- 
differently as she could contrive to do, wondered if 
she was right in thinking that a change was occurring 
in him. He had changed many times since their mar- 
riage. But then, so had she changed, not once, but 
a hundred times, and as she recognized the fact, she 
learnt that change was a phenomenon not so unusual 
in the human heart, which changes as continuously 
as everything in nature around. In fact, after their 
marriage, when perhaps they ceased to maintain that 
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vigilant surveillance of their feelings which they had 
exercised before they were married and the desire 
of possession had been gratified, she had known her 
feeling toward Granvallon to change a hundred 
times a day; she had adored him in the morning and 
hated him in the afternoon, loved him at night, and 
repulsed him in the morning, caressed him one mo- 
ment, and been ready to scratch his eyes out the next. 
Where was constancy? And where would such whim- 
sical aberrations end? People couldn’t help having 
evil impulses, but they could help acting on them, 
though Granvallon had opposed no such resistance to 
his temptations. Of course, as the Marquise de Saint- 
Claude had explained to her, and as she had learnt in 
the case of her mother-in-law,—to say nothing of 
Granvallon himself—other people did not take quite 
her particular view of morals. But still, there was the 
change going on in Granvallon; he had loved her, 
adored her, been proud of her (and was still, for that 
matter) and yet this love had ebbed and flowed with 
the mysteriously fluctuating tides of the human 
heart. He had loved her, and then ceased to love her, 
that is, there was such a thing as falling in love, 
and such a thing as falling out again. And she began 
to suspect, even to allow herself to hope, that this 
was what was happening in Granvallon’s heart with 
respect to Héléne. He might, to be sure, fall back in 
love with her again; there was always that possibility. 
And then she would wonder, in those long reveries, 
if she really knew what love was, or ever could; or 
if anybody did or could; those sustained and ro- 
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mantic ecstasies, the subject of the great epics, were 
they real? Had they ever happened? Were they pos- 
sible to common mortals—men and women who wept 
over them at the very moment they were deceiving 
their wedded partners, or flirted with incontinent 
levity in opera-boxes while the lights were turned 
low? Well, even those historical passions all ended 
in tragedy:. 

Granvallon was ‘calling to her from the terrace 
below. 

“Don’t you feel like coming down?” he said, when 
she leant out of the window. He smiled up at her. 
“You look just like a picture by Alfred Stevens in 
that pink gown.” 

It was rather nice, she thought, to look like a 
picture by Alfred Stevens; it meant that she had a 


certain fragile, delicate, and slightly old-fashioned 


beauty and charm. And under the flattering impres- 
sion of this compliment, she went down to join Gran- 
vallon on the terrace. They strolled away down to 
the rose-garden, Granvallon with a thousand little 
assiduities for her weakness. Old Jules, in his blue 
blouse and wooden sabots, was there at work, talking 
to himself. He had not noticed their approach, but 
when they appeared before him, he paused, straight- 
ened up in his deliberate way and removed his cap. 
He had asked Granvallon that morning for a few 
days’ leave of absence to attend the wedding of a 
niece who lived in what Jules called his own country, 
that is, at Le Catelet, forty kilometres away. But 
Granvallon had the impression that Jules was not 
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so well pleased with his permission as he should have 
been. 

“But think, Jules,’ said Dorothy, “you will have 
such a happy time, spending a few days among your 
people.” , 

Jules shook his round head with its closely cropped 
white hair, and replied: 

“No, Madame la Comtesse.” 

“But why?” asked Dorothy. 

“Because all the time that I am there I shall be 
thinking that in three days, two days, one day, to- 
morrow morning,’—he checked off on his gnarled 
fingers the swift passage of the evanescent hours of 
pleasure—“I must leave them and return home. No, 
Madame la Comtesse, one never has happiness of 
deliberate intention; prepared fétes are always sad.” 

Dorothy and Granvallon laughed at the pessimistic 
philosophy of the disenchanted old labourer, and as 
they walked towards the stables, Dorothy, in that 
profound under-current of thought which went on 
in her mind, while she talked to Granvallon of some- 
thing else, thought of what old Jules had said. And 
thinking of this philosophy in relation to her own 
life, she wondered if it was always true, if this ironic 
law of the contrariety of things was ineluctable, if 
nothing was ever what it seemed, if an anticipated 
happiness, once attained, vanished by that mere fact 
alone. As they strolled about she looked up at Gran- 
vallon and thought of his many attractions, his amia- 
bility, his taste, his air of grand seigneur, never more 
marked than when, as now, he went about his farms 
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in old clothes. Were these qualities really inherent 
in him, or were they only attributes with which her 
romantic imagination had endowed him? And then 
she wondered whether she possessed the qualities that 
he had loved in her, or were they merely attributes 
that he imagined in her? Did she really look like a 
painting by Alfred Stevens, that is, to anyone but 
him? She might have asked Waldron—but then, his 
testimony would be of no value either. He would 
probably say yes, or more likely decide, on considera- 
tion, that she reminded him of the figures painted 
by some other painter, whose works he admired. No, 
she concluded, the beloved object was never the real, 
the authentic being, but an ensemble of imagined vir- 
tues that the lover attributed to the beloved. It was 
like a part in a play, which had no real existence, but 
was only an ephemeral idea, something entirely other 
than the person who played the rdle. What parts 
people played during the period of courtship! How 
carefully they hid their real selves under the glam- 
orous trappings of the agreeable rdle! This was why 
the lover could never really know, never understand, 
and what was more, never possess, the object of his 
adoration. And then, there was that awful silence 
and isolation in which every human soul was envel- 
oped, as by a vacuum; she and Granvallon, for in- 
stance, even as they strolled together that summer 
morning, talking pleasantly all the while, were unable 
to express their real selves to each other; they lacked 
a medium; Granvallon did not really know what she 
was thinking; he hadn’t the least idea; he could 
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never know just what was going on in her soul, and 
what was worse, she couldn’t tell him if she tried, 
even though she talked and talked every second of 
her life. There were no words for all the delicate 
shades of her infinite, vagabond thoughts. No more 
did she know what Granvallon was thinking, what 
was the real entity behind that red, sunburned, 
healthy, and on this morning, contented face of his. 
And here they were, these two creations, each of the 
other’s imagination, strolling amicably together, and 
with them, inside of them, two other creations, the 
real, which neither of them knew or ever could know. 
Only, sometimes, now and then, in an unguarded 
glance of the eye, out of those profound and mysteri- 
ous depths of life, there flashed a gleam of light, 
which, for an inconceivable fraction of a second, il- 
luminated the darkness, and revealed a slight glimpse 
of the truth that lay concealed beneath. .. . 

She looked up into Granvallon’s eyes, watching 
for some such gleam; was he thinking of her, or of 
Héléne? Was he falling out of love with Héléne, and 
falling once more in love with her? She watched for 
some such gleam; but she took greater pains than 
ever that no such revealing glance should flash from 
her own eyes. 

Thus tranquilly, waiting for the event, they spent 
the summer at Chaunois, for the most part alone. 
The old Countess, her delicacy of the previous sum- 
mer now replaced by a resentment that served as 
well, had gone to Vittel again to take the cure; René 
had gone with her, and they had stayed on in the 
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Vosges, because the mountain air would do the dowa- 
ger Countess good. Raoul and Yvonne were with 
Yvonne's parents at their chateau in Normandy. The 
Tardannes had gone to Boulogne, that the children 
might benefit by the sea air and by what was called 
a change of climate. Heusden came to Chaunois now 
and then, and occasionally the Marquis de Thuillies 
drove over to take tea. In the autumn Granvallon 
had his shooting, but there could be no question now 
of grandes battues; Heusden and a few friends might 
come and shoot the preserves to clear out the par- 
tridges, but there would be no great dinners, and 
Dorothy would not appear. And then, early in De- 
cember, the baby came. 

Dorothy was glad that he was born at Chaunois, 
and she shared Granvallon’s pride when, in the eve- 
ning of that notable day, he brought to her bedside 
the Book of Chaunois and showed her the entry he 
had just made in it. As she read it—“this day was 
born at Chaunois, etc.,” she had a vision of her son, 
poring over those lines, long years afterwards, when 
she and Granvallon and all their difficulties should 
have passed away; the ink of the epochal entry was 
then scarcely dry, yet already it appeared in her im- 
agination like some old half-faded inscription that 
spoke of a distant past; already, as she glanced at 
it, while Granvallon held the heavy book before 
her eyes, the event thus solemnly recorded seemed to 
have been taken up and absorbed into that ensemble 
of ancient things, the chateau, its legends, traditions 
and history, the long line of Granvallons who had in- 
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habited it awhile, and then died, and that other line 
of descendants who, through her, were to inhabit 
it in that future in which more and more she lived, 
as though the present did not exist. 

It was curious, but it was also comforting, to re- 
flect that this mere baby, so little, so weak and power- 
less, so soft and sweet with its warm, odorous skin, 
its eyes screwed shut as though trying to sleep, its 
miniature hands, its tiny fingers with the minute 
_ but perfect nails, its short fat arms and legs con- 
stantly agitated by awkward, purposeless movements, 
this strange little being for whom she had suffered and 
made sacrifices, should attach her thus by a mys- 
terious link to this long line of strangers, and make 
her one of them. 

It was strange, too, and as she pondered the fact, 
amusing and slightly absurd, that the entrance of a 
being so tiny and insignificant should from the very 
first make such a stir in the world, exercise a power 
and influence even on the destinies of grown men and 
women, pretty much battered and scarred by life. 
In that sweet and innocent presence, Dorothy found 
it impossible to cherish any longer the old hatreds, 
jealousies and rancours that for so long had corroded 
her heart. Her concern, her solicitude, her hopes and 
fears were no longer for herself, but for him, and for 
a while, her interests shrank and compressed them- 
selves to a compass bounded by the four walls of that 
chamber, bright with English chintz, and created 
there a tiny world, the only one—except that of the 
future—that existed for her. It was a microcosm of 
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the larger world outside, a complete and far more 
satisfying world, with its own interests, its own joys, 
amusements and distractions, its own complications, 
struggles and conflicts, almost its own politics and 
intrigues. Dong Long had to be conciliated and re- 
assured, for from the first he was jealous of the 
baby, and between Marcelle and the blue-bonneted 
English nurse who had been brought over from Lon- 
don, there was a mute and intractable feud, which 
had its echoes beyond the chintz bed-room, as the 
internal politics of a nation have their repercussions 
on foreign policies. All the servants in the house, who 
theretofore had been leagued against Marcelle, be- 
cause as lady’s maid she considered herself the supe- 
rior of everyone except the butler, now rallied to 
her standard and espoused her cause, and a new al- 
liance was formed, disturbing the old balance of 
power, and directed against “l’Anglaise’ who, in 
the complicated hierarchy of servants, considered her- 
self as of a rank higher than the butler, and no 
servant at all. When she had to refer to the baby, 
she called him simply “the baby,” the only word, 
unfortunately, or perhaps, after all, fortunately, of 
her language that they could understand, while, fol- 
lowing Marcelle’s lead, the servants all referred to 
him as “Monsieur le petit Comte.” On the other hand, 
there was his morning bath, a daily event as cer- 
emonious as the grand lever of the King at Versailles. 
Then too, there was the daily observation of his 
weight, the anxiety that the scales should show a 
steady increase, and the concern for: his diet, the 
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scientific formulz, the divided counsels with the opin- 
ion of the nurse prevailing; as it did over the ques- 
tion of fresh air. The nurse would keep the windows 
open day and night, and Marcelle, declaring that 
it amounted to assassination, would wag her head in 
tragic despair over the criminal and stubborn stu- 
pidity of Anglaise, and be forced by her emotions 
to leave the room. The physician always sided with 
Anglaise, an example of Anglomania that Marcelle 
deplored. 

The child had been christened—Georges Robert 
Ezra Marie Raoul—in the private chapel of the cha- 
teau by the Abbé Dechenne. Dorothy, going farther 
than she had ever thought it possible to travel on 
the rough road to reconciliation, and proclaiming a 
kind of general amnesty, had asked Granvallon 
to send for his mother, and the family, headed by the 
old Countess herself, had come up for the ceremony. 
Dorothy had wished Jim to act as one of the god- 
fathers, and Uncle Robert as the other; but Jim was 
on the other side of the sea, and Uncle Robert was 
too feeble to come, so Tardanne and René acted 
instead. Ghislaine, for whom Dorothy now felt a 
curious sympathy—Ghislaine’s baby had been born 
in April—was the god-mother; Dorothy, of course, 
was not able to go downstairs to the ceremony, but 
she had echoes of it, and of the luncheon at which 
they all made merry afterwards, sending up to her 
the pretty boxes filled with the dragées de bap- 
téme. 

Thus, little by little, she found herself, after all, 
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absorbed by the family, and felt herself a Granvallon, 
with all the privileges of a member of the family, 
even that of engaging in the family quarrels, and the 
reconciliations that followed in their turn. But she 
watched Granvallon narrowly as he came and went, 
visiting her in his pride and solicitude a dozen times a 
day. She had many a sign and token of his love for 
her, and his pride in her. He never mentioned Héléne, 
of course; he had given no sign since they came to 
Chaunois that he thought of her; he had been com- 
pletely absorbed by his new life of gentleman-farmer. 
But the old score remained unsettled. Dorothy had 
renounced much, and forgiven much, but she felt it 
would be futile to forgive that, until she was sure 
that the liaison had come to an end. She was learning, 
however, that the changing processes of the heart re- 
quire time; such things could not be settled in a 
moment, as by some formal and legal method that 
would close and classify and file away some question 
in litigation or dispute. Her relations with her hus- 
band must remain what latterly they had been, how- 
ever softened and ameliorated by the birth of her 
boy, and by the clannish sense that was growing 
within her. They must remain, that is, outwardly 
friendly, until she was sure that he had fallen out of 
love with Héléne. She had thought many times dur- 
ing the summer that she detected signs of this, but 
she could never be sure; she could not have been 
so very sure even if she had proof; there was always 
the chance that he would fall in love with Héléne 
again, or that he would fall in love with somebody 
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else. He was so charming and debonair—so she re- 
flected with a twinge of something very like jealousy 
—that women were aways running after him, and in 
his extensive vocabulary, the word love seemed to 
have as many nuances as it has in the Greek. 


XXXIX 


.@IND then, one day, she heard that Héléne was 
| a guest of the Perrodos at the Manoir of 
‘| Marney, fifteen kilometres away on the road 
ie@,| to Valenciennes. Perrodo, or the Baron Per- 
ge") rodo, as he liked to be, and often was, called, 
had made a fortune on the Bourse, bought and re- 
stored the old manor, and kept open house and a 
racing-stud. He and the Baroness were staying on 
in the country until after Christmas; indeed, the 
Baroness kept him in the country as much as possible 
because when he got to Paris he ran wild. On a Sun- 
day afternoon, then, as Granvallon was standing in 
the window of Dorothy’s sitting-room, idly drum- 
ming on the pane, he suddenly turned away and 
exclaimed: 

“Nom d’un chien! There’s Perrodo! I can tell him 
by his car! And Hoogenputte! And a lot of women!” 

“What women?” asked Dorothy, who considered 
the identity of the women more important than that 
of the men. 

“T can’t tell,” said Granvallon, peering out of the 
window. “Do come and have a look!” 

Dorothy went to the window just in time to see a 
grey motor come snorting out of the avenue of bare 
beeches and dash up towards the chateau. It came so 
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fast and was so soon below the angle of her vision, 
that she only had time to recognize Perrodo, who 
drove his own car, and Héleéne, sitting in front beside 
him. Granvallon, as Dorothy knew, did not like Per- 
rodo; he looked down on him and considered him 
a bore. Granvallon left the room in no very hospit- 
able frame of mind, telling Dorothy that if she did 
not feel equal to the fatigue she need not come down, 
but she reached the hall below almost as soon as he 
did: At the sight of Héléne, she felt rather faint; she 
glanced hastily at her husband, in the angry suspicion 
that he knew more of this casual visit than he had 
let on. However, for the sake of appearances, she 
controlled herself, and after that first glance, having 
hastily turned her eyes away from Héléne, gave her 
hand to Madame Perrodo who, as a woman older 
than her husband, tried for a youthful air, and suc- 
ceeded nowhere better than in that dim hall of Flem- 
ish oak. Madame Perrodo presented Madame de 
Dourdan, a pretty young woman, who, Dorothy had 
heard, went with a rather fast set. As soon as Per- 
rodo and the Jonkeer van Hoogenputte—an attaché 
of the Dutch Legation at Paris—had made their bows 
and kissed her hand, Dorothy, with a careless ges- 
ture, but a heart beating painfully fast, gave two 
fingers to Héléne. 
Dorothy marvelled at the way in which Héleéne 
carried it off, as with too much laughter and talk 
too loud, with an over-emphasized effect of jollity, 
the visitors went into the red salon. Héléne adopted 
an airy, indifferent manner, ignoring Granvallon, 
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looking about in a supercilious way, noting the alter- 
ations in the house, and approving them with a 
patronizing nod, a vague, half-sketched smile on her 
face intended to hide the self-consciousness it only 
succeeded in emphasizing. But as Dorothy studied 
her in stealthy glances, while never allowing their 
eyes to meet, she had a growing suspicion that 
Héléne’s embarrassment was caused not so much 
by their old relations, as by some new complication 
in her own affairs. Perrodo, having exchanged a few 
phrases with Dorothy and Granvallon, put on the 
dashing manner of a gay dog, screwed in his eye 
the monocle he had not quite learned how to manage, 
seated himself beside Héléne and began flirting with 
her. Héléne rather discouraged him, but archly, and 
as though she objected chiefly because others were 
present, as a girl sitting on a park bench with her 
lover will not let him kiss her while other people 
are passing. But Perrodo didn’t mind; he sat there 
beside her, leant back with an air of self-satisfaction, 
twisted his small black moustaches, and smiled win- 
ningly, his eyes fairly moist with admiration. 

The baby was brought down after a while by the 
English nurse, and when they had all admired it, and 
the women had cooed to it, and pronounced it to be 
an angel, Hélene looked at Granvallon with an ex- 
pression of mockery in her dark eyes, and said, as 
though there were something rather absurd in the 
fact of being a parent: 

“You must be very proud!” 

Granvallon, in fact, was rather absurd in his atti- 
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tude towards the baby; he acted as though no such 
extraordinary being as this child had ever appeared 
in the long sweep of time, and as though there were 
something particularly distinguished and meritorious 
in having begotten him. When the tea was brought 
in, Héléne, by one of those social manceuvres at 
which she was by no means inadept, contrived to 
leave Perrodo at Dorothy’s side, while she sat with 
Granvallon in an obscure corner of the room. Dor- 
othy at once told a servant to make a light, and as 
she talked with Perrodo, who sat beside her holding 
his tea-cup on his knee and soaking the buttered 
slices of bread in it as he ate them, she watched 
Granvallon. Héléne, leaning back in her languid 
feline grace, spoke in tones so low that Dorothy 
could not hear what she said, but Granvallon’s face 
wore an expression of indifference. She watched the 
little comedy with an interest all the more intense 
because she had to conceal it, while she pretended to 
listen to Perrodo. 

“It was ever so nice and neighbourly in you, Baron, 
to come over to see us in this way,” said Dorothy. 

“Oh, it was the Countess who suggested it,’ he 
replied, twisting his heavy form round on the tiny 
sofa to gaze at Héléne. 

Héléne was reclining indolently in the depths of an 
arm-chair, one long, taper forefinger lying along her 
cheek, her legs crossed, talking to Granvallon. Their 
conversation seemed to Dorothy to fall gradually 
into a dull, monotonous strain, and Héléne, Dorothy 
thought, was making an effort to rekindle its ani- 
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mation. She raised her supple body from the cushions 
and leant over towards Granvallon, and smiled. And 
then, suddenly, Granvallon’s mouth opened in a 
yawn. He clapped his hand instantly over his mouth 
to smother it, but too late. Héléne, glancing at him in 
a sudden anger, got up and, crossing the room to- 
wards Dorothy and Perrodo, regained her noncha- 
lance, and said, with that air of authority a woman 
cannot help showing in public with a man who is 
enamoured of her: 

“Here, Perrodo, it is time we were going if we are 
to be back at Marney for dinner.” 

Perrodo leapt obediently to his feet, and began 
making his adieux. 

“Gee Gee is tired and sleepy,” Héléne went on. 
“Since he has settled down in the country, and be- 
come the father of a family, he goes to bed early.” 

With this Parthian shot she laughed in subtle deri- 
sion, but Granvallon merely shrugged his shoulders, 
with an indifference that did not conceal, from Doro- 
thy at least, and perhaps not from Héléne, the 
embarrassment that he felt in the situation. And 
when, a few moments later, he and Dorothy stood in 
the doorway, and watched Perrodo drive off in his 
dashing way, his motor roaring down the avenue into 
the night that had fallen, Granvallon exclaimed, in 
relief : 

“Ouf! They’re gone at last!” 

They chatted awhile, but Granvallon did not refer 
to Héléne and when Perrodo’s name came up he dis- 
missed it contemptuously, and said that Perrodo was 
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a bounder. Dorothy quite agreed with Granvallon’s 
opinion of Perrodo, but down in her heart she felt 
a queer kind of gratitude to him, as though he had 
done her a favour. An old rake like Perrodo could 
hardly have come to his actual state of infatuation 
without encouragement. Dorothy had studied Hé- 
léne, by no means so easy a book to read as Perrodo, 
and felt certain that she had not been wholly im- 
pregnable to his attentions. She had proposed the 
sudden visit to Chaunois in order to exhibit the new 
lover to the old, to excite jealousy and pique a flag- 
ging interest. For there could be no question that 
Granvallon had tired of Héléne; Dorothy knew his 
face too well, could read it too accurately to be mis- 
taken; she knew what he was thinking. And then, 
that yawn! 

No, the visit which at first had made her indignant 
had turned out very well after all; it had been a kind 
of reassurance. She was relieved, and the more she 
thought over the little comedy that had been enacted 
in her salon that afternoon, the more certain she was 
that Granvallon had fallen out of love with Héléne, 
and that that affair was over. Granvallon, of course, 
was quite likely, in a few months, to fall in love with 
some other woman; doubtless she should have to ac- 
custom herself to a succession of such experiences as 
the Marquise de Saint-Claude had done, though she 
doubted whether she could ever train herself to ap- 
pear as indifferent as the Marquise. Never, she was 
sure, could she bring herself to understand the Mar- 
quise’s philosophy, or reconcile with her own ideas 
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that peculiar code of morals which enabled Gran- 
vallon to regard these various amours of his as bear- 
ing no relation to his life with her. Perhaps that was 
the price she had to pay for her pride, her ambition, 
her pretentiousness, her snobbishness. Perhaps the 
supreme, the divine gift of love was never to be hers. 
She knew now, however, that, like happiness, or any 
other of the rare boons of life, it did not come by 
seeking; she knew too that peace, all that she asked 
for herself any more, was not to be found in external 
conditions, but within herself. 


ws 

[=e |HEY stayed on at Chaunois, and after the 
| short, dark rainy days of December had 
S| passed, and the more luminous days of Janu- 

Mie ary had come, Dorothy, who had come to like 
===! the soothing monotony of life in the coun- 
ee now learnt that there was quite as much of in- 
terest and beauty in winter, with its vast and mys- 
terious preparations for the spring, as in the spring 
itself. Granvallon, busy with his new interests, was 
contented enough, though Dorothy sometimes sus- 
pected that the gossip about Héléne’s affair with 
Perrodo with which the Faubourg St. Germain 
teemed that winter, had something to do with recon- 
ciling him to a winter at Chaunois; he dreaded the 
mockery of his old associates who would think that 
the liaison had come to an end, not because of his 
satiety, but because Héléne had preferred Perrodo to 
him. If Héléne had wished to revenge herself on Gran- 
vallon for casting her off, she could have chosen no 
better way. 

Then, in February, they had a telegram from Paris, 
announcing the death of Uncle Robert. The event 
was not unexpected, and in any case could hardly 
cause them real grief, though to Dorothy it was a sor- 
row in its way, for she had grown fond of the old 
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Count. His death dissolved a difficult situation and 
changed the course of their lives; they need not now 
return to the house in the rue de Grenelle; and of the 
house that Dorothy had hoped to take, there need no 
longer be any question, for, as the house in the rue 
de I’Université passed to Granvallon, they would now 
live in it. There was consolation in all this. There was 
another consolation too, but that, as she knew, was 
so petty and unworthy, that she would not have 
breathed it to a living soul. But she could not help 
thinking of it, at least; it came to her as she read the 
large faire part, with the cross and the deep black 
border, announcing to their world the death of “Mes- 
sire Robert Georges Henri Pierre Marie, Count de 
Granvallon, Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
Chevalier of the Order of Malta, piously deceased at 
Paris, fortified by the Last Rites of Holy Church 
and the special Apostolic Benediction.” 

She had read the long list of Uncle Robert’s rela- 
tions who “had the honour to announce the cruel loss 
they had sustained:” all the Granvallons, Tardannes, 
Fontevilles, Chernelles, Beaurivals, Royats and the 
rest, with their titles and distinctions, when suddenly 
she realized that she was now the Countess de Gran- 
vallon and not merely the Countess Georges de Gran- 
vallon; there it was at the very head of the faire 
part, immediately after the Dowager Countess de 
Granvallon “the Count and the Countess de Gran- 
vallon and their son.” And their son! Already he was 
a personage! She read over the list of splendid names 
and sounding titles; read it over aloud to herself. No, 
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decidedly, Dorothy had not reached that aristocratic 
indifference which was natural to poor Uncle Robert. 
The fact annoyed her, but she could not help it; she 
was still to be impressed by such things and as she 
read over those names, each one evoking the image 
of a congenial or uncongenial member of the large 
family, the qualities that made her either like or dis- 
like them gradually faded from her mind, and 
merged themselves into that larger entity, the family 
of the Granvallons, to which she now belonged her- 
self, so that the idea of the family, dinned into her 
ears ever since her marriage, seemed no longer to her 
to be so unimportant and absurd. She thought of it 
while they were at Paris, attending the funeral of the 
old Count, and the sensation grew stronger as she 
found herself there in the chapelle ardente, with all 
the members of the family robed in black crépe; she 
felt herself absorbed by this larger entity, incor- 
porated in it. 

She did not trouble herself to inquire whether this 
feeling was produced by self-interest and worldly am- 
bition, one of those subtle compromises by which she 
could adjust herself to her situation, and retain what 
she had won. After all, one couldn’t think things out 
to what people called logical conclusions, except those 
that came with the conclusion of life itself, and 
solved all one’s problems, as in the case of Uncle 
Robert. 

Dorothy insisted on returning home immediately 
after the funeral; she could not wait another day. She 
was filled with nervous apprehensions, and feared 
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that something would happen to her baby. All the 
way from Paris, as the motor rolled along the road, 
weird and unfamiliar in the magic transmutation of 
the spring night, the fear expanded within her; the 
imagined accidents swelled into tragic catastrophes; 
nothing that could happen would surprise her; she 
told herself that she should not be surprised even to 
find Chaunois itself in ruins. She tried to keep these 
fears to herself, for while one part of her was affected 
by them, another part, more sane and practical, told 
her that they were ridiculous. But she felt that this 
part of her should not be listened to or heeded, lest 
that very fact produce the calamities the other part 
imagined; it was better to expect the worst, because 
the expected never happened. But she hid, or thought 
that she was hiding, all this from Granvallon as they 
rode on swiftly through the night, in silence, saying 
apotropaic little prayers to herself. She began to 
look for Chaunois even before they reached Le Ques- 
noy. She could not identify the villages along the 
way; the dark road had no sooner become a silent 
deserted street, its houses suddenly lit by the glare 
of the motor’s head-lights, than she thought they 
were running through Le Quesnoy. But Granvallon 
would repeat his disappointing ‘“‘No, not yet,” and it 
seemed hours to Dorothy before that phrase at last 
became “Now we are in Le Quesnoy.” They passed 
Le Quesnoy and reached the spot where one had a first 
glimpse of Chaunois; she peered through the win- 
dow, but could not, of course, see Chaunois; away to 
the East the sky was dark, and she could not discern 
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even the line where it merged with the earth; only 
a vague band of blackness that must be the wood. 
Now and then, the wind broke the masses of flying 
clouds, and a wan wet ‘moon looked out and, for an 
instant, lighted the tumultuous sky. Then the clouds 
would close together again, in compact blackness, 
and the wind in a sudden gust would dash the win- 
dows of the motor with rain. But at last they passed 
through Sottignies and across the fields and entered 
the drive-way, the motor’s lamps sweeping their long 
projecting rays from side to side like search-lights 
exploring the recesses of the barren wood. But, as 
they emerged from the wood, the chauffeur turned off 
the lights, and Dorothy saw the chateau standing 
there in the spring night, under a sky whose wild 
clouds, driven swiftly across it by the wind that blew 
from the North Sea across the polders of Flanders, 
now revealed and now obscured the moon. There 
Chaunois stood, its grey walls one moment lighted 
up by the moon, the next, its dark silhouette blurred 
against the night. It stood there as it had stood for 
generations, its stones drenched by the rain, or mel- 
lowed in the moonlight, slightly withdrawn within 
itself, living in its past. The moon might now and 
then bathe it in its melancholy light, or the flying 
clouds from time to time dash their spiteful rains in 
its face; no matter; it stood there, imperturbable and 
aloof. Those rains, those winds, the heat of the sun 
by day, perhaps even the soft touches of the moon 
by night, would have it all down in time, of course, 
but not for a long, long time, unless the far more 
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spiteful hand of man should come to aid these agen- 
cies of destruction. 

She flew up to the nursery without stopping even 
to take off her wraps, and there was her baby, sound 
asleep in his blue crib, soft and rosy, his hands con- 
tracted into tiny fists, his light downy hair moist on 
his brow. She leant over and gently touched his brow 
with her lips; he stirred a little, squirmed sleepily, 
moved his tiny fists, smacked his lips two or three 
times, then went to sleep again. Dorothy stood and 
gazed at him, the nurse waiting, rather impatiently, 
for her to go. Granvallon came to Dorothy’s side, 
and bent over the crib, but the nurse put forth her 
hand in warning. 

“Really, sir, you mustn’t; you might wake him, 
you know.” 

Granvallon laughed, put his arm about Dorothy, 
patted her on the shoulder, kissed her, and said: 

“Come along, then, my dear; if that’s the case, 
let’s go and get some supper.” 

That night Dorothy lay tucked up in her bed, tired 
and sleepy, and glad that she was safely back at 
Chaunois, with her boy sleeping peacefully in his 
crib. Now and then the rain dashed against the win- 
dows. The angry gusts would shake the casement 
importunately and then cease, and silence would fill 
the old manor-house, a silence so deep that it seemed 
to be some distant monotonous sound, like the roar 
of the sea, heard in a shell. But out of this silence 
there came to her, from unfamiliar parts of the dark, 
unvisited halls, the weird sounds heard in old country- 
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houses at night. They lulled her into drowsiness. She 
dreamily thought of all the Granvallons who once had 
lived, and consequently suffered, within those walls, 
but in passing had left something of their personality 
behind, to enter into the soul of the old chateau and 
to compose that larger life which summed up in it- 
self their lives. She thought of the other Granvallons 
who, through her boy, would come after her, when 
she and all the living Granvallons should have joined 
the throngs of phantoms in the chateau. And as she 
was sinking into slumber, a mysterious concourse 
emerged from the silence and assembled in the old 
chateau—all the Granvallons, the dead, the living 
and the unborn. And because of the baby sleeping in 
the next room, who was the most important of them 
all, they accepted her, took her in; she felt herself 
absorbed in their communion. She was a Granvallon, 
at last, and that was a highly important thing, one 
could see that in the faces of the phantoms rustling 
through the silent house. Yes, they were of the great- 
est imaginable importance. But Chaunois, having 
known the Granvallons for centuries, and having seen 
generation after generation of them come and go, 
knew just how important they really were. 
(3) 
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